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of the famous Rees Mace 
models are willingly 
fitel we qeuer showrooms, 
ae um vor qpeecn home. 
your office or even in 


vour car while vou drive 


—=—_—_——_ 


The Rees-Mace 
lourist Seven 


A Seven-Valve Superhetero- 
dyne in a suitcase, the Tourist 
Seven ensures extreme selec- 
tivity and very great range. 
Four or seven valves can be 
used as required. All the 
European stations can be ob- 
tained easily. In brown cr 


blue hide. 


Price 39 Guineas 
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Se the Rees - V ace 
= Was th« Jirst 
portabl set manu- 
: fac tured in Great 
& gos Britain (1923) 
if 1 still thi 
soso ete f jin 19907 
Nd 
/ 
: a | 
> 2st PP | bl 
[The Smallest Portable 
ee 
Wireless : Receiver 
THE REES-MACE ‘GNOME? 
Rees The “Gnome” Four is the 
ables smallest portable radio ever 
made. Its actual dimensions are 
13 x 11 x 6 inches, and it weighs 
less than 20 Ibs.—light “enough 
to be carried without being 
Demonstrations of | the burdensome. Nothing has been 
Gnome Four,” or any sacrificed to achieve such coin- 


pactness—the set is a four-valve 
screened grid receiver with the 
same valves and batteries as used 
in large models. 








Equal in range, tone and volume 
to the best five-valve receivers, 
the Rees-Mace “ Gnome” gives 








— . / Pd 
absolute selectivity and a choice | site M ac 
of home and foreign broad- Gnome” when 
casting programmes. meen mae oe 


Price 19 guineas sm 


REES-MACE 


Portable Wireless Set 


REES-MACE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., 
39a, WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W.1. ’Phone: Mayfair 3758. 


Northern Showrooms: 18 York Street. Sheffield. 
Scottish Showrooms; 142 Queen St., Glasgow. Paris: Rees-Radio, 46 Rue Pierre Charron 
The Hague: Rees-Radio, Nieuwe Uitleg 8. New York: Wanamaker's. 
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WHERE ARE 


— YOUR 
SAVINGS 


If they are invested , 


‘ABBEY ROAD’ 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


THEY ARE 
SAFE. 


The yield, is up to: 


O 














eo 





Free of income tax 


Over 30,000 discriminating 

investors have selected this 

Society for their  invest- 

ment during the past twelve 
months. 


Any sum may be invested from 


= 1/- to within £5000. 


EASY WITHDRAWAL — NO DEPRECIATION. 
ASSETS EXCEED £18,000,000. 
Write to-day for the Investment Booklet: 


HAROLD BELLMAN - General Manager. 


Head Office: . 
ABBEY HOUSE, UPPER BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1. 


City Offices : . 
101 Cheapside, E.C. 2. bb End oo = 
and 145 Moorgate, E.C. 2. 108 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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Let your first 
consideration be 


SECURITY 


The first essentials of any sound investment—that the 


capital be secure and immediately realisable without 


loss, and that the rate of interest be remunerative 
without. risk—are found in the Magnet Building Society 
which offers investors interest at the rate of 


O% 
FREE OF TAX 


Over 60 years ago the Society was started with a very 
small sum. The confidence of the public and its own 
capabilities have brought the Magnet Building Society 
to the front. ‘To-day assets are well over £1,000,000 
with a record of :— 


Never having missed a dividend. 


2. Never having failed to honour a withdrawal 
promptly and fully. 


3. Never having lost a penny of the money 
entrusted to it. 


Write.to the Secretary for full particulars 


MAGNET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


81-83 Harrow Road, London, W. 2. 
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§.F, 330C, 27/6 “ ETERNAL,” 


Also S.F. 230C, 23/6 VA/ . rad 4 S.F, 644, 30/- 


_and give 
Pleasure 


f HERE is a pleasing 

range of medels to 

suit every taste, and the 

“Swan” in black, mottled 

or colours, either singly 

\ au a or with a “ Fyne-Poynt” My 

a\ nl : ee Pencil, makes a charming . j hy 

0 Nv W present for either lady or : Hi y: 
gentleman. 


U 
j 


, Self-filling “Swans” may be 
Ny tay" = ; obtained of all Stationers and 
Lp . Jewellers. Black or Mottled 
: from- 15/-; Artistic Colours 
from 17/6, or non-self-filling 
in Black from 10/6. “ Fyne- 
Poynt”’ Pencils from 5/- to 
match “Swan” Pens. 


I/lustrated catalogue 
post free. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., 
Swan House, 133 & 135 
Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
Branches at 79 High Holborn, 
W.C.1; 114 Cheapside, 
E.C.2; 95 Regent Street, 
W.1; and at 3 Exchange 
Street, Manchester. 


S.F. 200C, 20, .- 
Without Clip, 
17/6 


S.F. 270C, 30/- 
18ct. Band, 


ter Rolled 
. Presentation Set comprising: 
Self-Filling “Swan” Pen 
and “Fyne-Poynt”™ Pencil, 
each covered rolled gold, 
57/6. Longer length pen 
and pencil with clips, 60/- 
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WELW YIN 
GARDEN CITY 


A First-class FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 


WELWYN COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS LTD. 
offers for subscription 


£25,000 52% First Mortgage Stock @ £95. 
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HE rapid development of Welwyn Garden City 

has caused a demand for factories and shops. 
Welwyn Commercial Buildings Limited, the owners 
of commercial property at Welwyn Garden City, offers 
the above Stock in multiples of £10. 


TT 





OTT 





RANT 












: Write to the Secretary, Welwyn Commercial Buildings 
Limited, Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts, 
for a copy of the full prospectus which shows :— 


|. That the Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Co. Ltd. are the Trustees for 
the Stockholders. 


2. That the Stock is a first: mortgage on 
specific industrial and commercial properties. 
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That interest on the Stock is covered nearly 
three times over by the Gross Revenues. 





UNLIMITED EO OO 


TT 


The Stock should particularly appeal to those who are 
interested in the removal of industries from congested 
areas and who want a sound first mortgage investment. 
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VAUXHALL 


THE VELOX FABRIC SALOON, PRICE £565 
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‘Tireless, effortless... mile after mile 


VAUXHALL’S safe high average speed 


CarTues you in the utmost comfort 








UVUVEUENONENOOEUAENENTOTOEVOVEVEVELECENEREQ ODED EDUUOEUD UTD EOEGEUNUETUOOEUOU EDEL ETEDOEUOU SOOT DEE HOHRY 





LUXURIOUS CAR whose speed can thrill you— 
whose smart, altogether aristocratic appearance 
in itself suggests power, dash, verve... 


Yet whose fine performance does not consist in 


speed alone—a car that is at all times safe, stable, 
comfortable, easy to drive ! 
That is what Vauxhall engineers have built; this 
is what they offer you in the new 1930 Vauxhall. 
No car anywhere near its price can compete with 
a Vauxhall in capacity for safe, high average speed. 
For the Vauxhall is exceptionally stable and well- 
balanced, exceptionally well-sprung. It holds the 
road so steadily on all types of surface, both on bends 
and along the straight, that you can travel without 
risk at speeds drivers of other cars could not attempt. 
Forty—fifty—sixty—seventy miles an hour is 
effortless speed in a Vauxhall. And safe speed — for 
the Vauxhall’s famous brakes (which cost three or 
four times as much to make as ordinary brakes ) bring 
you to a standstill in just a few seconds. 
Whatever your speed, there is an absence 
cf rattle and vibration. For the Vauxhall’s en- 
gine is mounted on rubber, and fitted with 
hollowcrank-pinsand generous-sized bearings, 


giving a smooth development of power. And so 


" flexible is the Vauxhall you can drive as comfortably 


on top at ten miles an hour as you can at sixty ! 

Nothing that makes for increased efficiency, for 
comfort and ease in handling, has been forgotten. 

Longer, softer springs and hydraulic shock- 
absorbers make riding comfortable on any road; 
the switch controlling the dipping headlights is 
conveniently placed on the steering wheel ; external 
bright parts are chromium-plated ; one thrust of a 
plunger oils 28 points of the chassis (“‘one-shot”’ 
lubrication) ; there is an air-cleaner, a petrol pump, 
and a new system of crank-case ventilation. 

All Vauxhalls are made at Luton, Bedfordshire, 
from 97% British materials by British workmanship. 
Prices range from £495 for the Princeton Tourer to 
£695 for the Westminster 7-seater Limousine. 

-'To understand their many merits you must sec 
and drive one yourself. We shall be glad for you to 
drive a Vauxhall over any route you choose. 
Any Vauxhall dealer will gladly let you have 
one. Or write for full particulars to Vauxhall 
Sales Department, General Motors Limited, 

“az The Hyde, Hendon, London, N.w.g. 
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MAPLE&@ 


DESICNS 
ESTIMATES 
SUBMITTED 
FREE OF 
CHARCE 














TOTTENHAM COURT RD 
LONDON.W.. 








DEC ORATIONS i 











10 for 8» 
20 for 1/4 


“ WITH OR WITHOUT 


CORK.. TIPS” 


The finest growths of old Virginia 
tobacco, ripened to perfection and 
_ specially selected for the purpose, 
produce. in PLAYER’S No. 3, 
ice cigarette. which is unrivalled 
in its delicacy of flavour 
and cool-smoking qualities. 


WITH OR WITHOUT oe 


CORK TIPS 


THE ExrraQuaury 


VirsINIA 


Con ta ee 
2 PE Ree t= 
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The 


WARIN 
Gift Guide 


A book of 48 pp. 
sent post free 


| jrom the 
HOUSE of WARING 


HE beautiful Waring 
Galleries in Oxford 
Street are a veritable 
treasure-house of acceptable and 
practical articles for Xmas Gifts 








Something appropriate will suggest itself at Warings 


Ten thousand articles, in a wonderful 
variety, greet the visitor on every hand— 
presents that, being practical and lasting, 
will always keep in remembrance the 


kindliness which prompts the gifting 


A Few Suggestions: 


A PERSIAN RUG ENGLISH GLASS 


Gifts for Everybody 


WARINGS 


WARING & GILLOW LTD. 
: Bold Street 


avcntsrer OXFORD ST.; W,  uverroon 
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“By and by, comes musick to 


play to me, extraordinary good as ever I heard at PE ER 


London almost or anywhere: 5s.” That is Pepys when he 
visited Bath in June, 1668. The music at Bath is still 


extraordinary good—better than ever in fact, and it costs 
much less! The Pump Room Orchestra, this year under 
the direction of Mr. Edward Dunn, is receiving high}, 


praise. In addition to the weekly Symphony Concerts and: 
the regular orchestral programmes, many of the best known 
artists are appearing at the Pump Room this Autumn, Bs 
including Solomon, Pauline Maunder, Salusbury Baker, Complete Service jor Men 
Backhaus, Paul Belinfante, The Gresham Singers, Marietta ae: 
and Martha Amstad, Alice Ehlers, and others. (Eastern Building) 


For Christmas a special programme is arranged—a copy 
will be sent on request. 


In the historical Georgian Pump Room, where the mineral 
waters—the only hot springs in Britain—are served for Cust ia 
drinking, some wonderful period decoration has just been ustomers may 
carried out, and the Pump Room dances, which were so confidently rely 
successful last season, will be more attractive than ever on vet 
the new spring floor. upon us to give 
The Bathing Establishment, with its wonderfully complete 
equipment, is all ready for the busy Winter Season, which 
has indeed begun. All the varied treatments are given | ¢79;, to the im- 
by thoroughly trained masseurs and nurses, and at Bath ; 
the services are available of physicians and specialists | portant details 
with exceptional experience in all those conditions in : 
which the Bath einonedl has long proved its value. ~ of DressClothes, 


The ever-growing traffic on the roads is tending to send | ayhether they 
people back to the rail, especially for long journeys, and ~ 
it is significant that the Great Western Railway service| AY’ € NLA de to 
between Paddington and Bath includes some of the fastest 
trains on any line in the world. Less than two hours order or are 
travelling through some lovely country brings the London selected f rom 
visitor to Bath. 


the closest atten- 


A new edition of the delightful Book of Bath has just been Read y to 


published. A copy can be obtained on request to John Hatton, Wear garments. 


Director, The Pump Room, BATH. Ask for Christmas Programme. 








DRESS 
SUITS. 
Tailored to Order 

11 to 16 gns, 





Ready to Wear 
Dress Suits 
11 gns. 


Coats 
7 gns. 


Trousers 


~ 47/6 
Norwich Union|] ° ::/°%3s, 


Life Insurance Society 





DINNER SUITS. 


THE PRESENT INTERIM BONUSES Tailored to Order- -  - 
ARE AS UNDER : Ready to Wear 
WHOLE LIFE ENDOWMENT 
INSURANCES. INSURANCES. 
Age Maturity - - 3etter quality, cut and tailored in our own 
Attained. Bonus. Age. Bonus. workrooms (lined with artificial silk) - 7 < 


30 £2 100 Per 55 £2 20 Lined with Silk = - - - - 


Cent. 
30 2140 “a 65 2 80 Dinner Jackets - - - - 


70 3 50 Annum. 75 2166 suns 
Men’s Catalogue sent on request. 


TOTAL FUNDS £30,000,000 HAIRDRESSING SALON, BASEMENT, 











In Barathea Coating - - - 





PETER ROBINSON,. LTD., OXFORD STREET 


Head Office: NORWICH. 































4 gu 


6 gus 


B gis 
9 ons 
10.) 
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TO DEPUTISE 


There are gas fires in designs, colour- 
ings and finishes to harmonise with 
every style of decoration. 


The G.L.&C.C. is at the service 
of the public, throughout its area of 
supply for free information and 
advice on any use of gas. Write to 
Mr. G. A. Service at the address below. 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, 








— ee 


F4/C2Lj21 


FOR THE SUN 


redone 








What a bright, comforting 





fire is the modern gas fire! 
What freshness it brings to 
the air of a room as it gives 
out healthy warmth! What 
convenience and economy 
are in its tap control—you 
can light it, vary it, extin- 
guish it at need. Science has 
made it to deputise for the 
sun, to reproduce similar 
health-giving rays, to glow 
with a like cheerfulness, 
radiance and life, to give 
unfailing warmth without 


work, dirt or waste. 


GAS 


for homes of to-day 


HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I. 
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Putnam’s christmas Books 


——____ 
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JULY 1914 by Emil Ludwig (70/6 net) will everywhere be coupled with 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT (7/6 net) as the mos 
welcome gift in the season of peace and goodwill. 


ANIMALS LOOKING AT YOU by Paul Eipper (70/6 net) is “ unique 
amongst animal books’’—TELEGRAPH. “ Marvellous photographs.’’—OBSERVER. 


These first two cheap editions of biographies by Emil Ludwig will give pleasure: 
KAISER WILHELM II (7/6 net)—“‘an outstanding achievement.”—OBSERVER. 
GOETHE (2 vols. 15/- net)—“‘affords most fascinating reading. ”*__OBSERVER. 


FIFTY POEMS by Lord Dunsany (5/- net) is one of the season’s most 
notable volumes of poetry; another is the narrative poem on lynching called 


BLACK CHRIST by Countee Cullen (5/- net)—a negro poet from America, 


AFTER ALL by John Van Druten (5/- & 3/6 net) is ‘the finest play 
Mr. Van Druten has given us’’—SPECTATOR. 


MURDER ON THE SECOND FLOOR by Frank ,Vosper (5 /- & 3/6 net) 
the book of the play. ‘‘ The jolliest entertainment.’”’—MORNING POST. 


Three novels that will give real-pleasure are (7/6 net cach) :— 
SEALED ORDERS by Sidney Gowing—‘‘a very fine tale.’’--TIMEs LIT. sup. 
HIGH SEAS OVER by F. J. Butler—an original and arresting first novel. 


TWO WIVES by George Cornwallis-West, a story of love and self-sacrifice 
written with delightful simplicity and charm. 


Two cheap editions that are in great demand are (3/6 net each) :— 


TARKA THE OTTER by Henry Williamson, Hawthornden Prize winner, 1928. 
‘‘A remarkable book.”-THOMAS HARDY, ox. ‘‘ Extraordinary’’-JOHN GALSWORTHY, ow. 


WAY OF REVELATION by Wilfrid Ewart, the English war book published 
1921, that holds its own with more recent war books, English, German or French. 


Four new and standard books on Bridge to be remembered :— 
COMPLETE CONTRACT BRIDGE by Milton C. Work (5/- net) 
ADVANCED AUCTION BRIDGE by Taylor and Hervey (5/- net) 
AUCTION BRIDGE by Taylor and Hervey (5/- net) 


COMPLETE AUCTION BRIDGE PLAYER by Florence Irwin (7/6 
net). Each book contains the full text of the latest laws. 


For children a new series, brightly dressed and illustrated :— 


LITTLE BOOKS OF GREAT HISTORY (2/6 net each). Specimen 
volumes are ‘Nelson,’ ‘Sir Francis Drake,’ ‘The Age of Discovery,’ ‘The 
Emperor Charles V’—‘ engaging little volumes.’’—-sPECTATOR. 

and an established and favourite series for boys :— 


BOYS’ BOOKS FOR BOYS (6/- net each). Specimen volumes :— 
‘Bob North with Dog Team and Indian,’ ‘David goes Voyaging,’ ‘ Deric 
with the Indians.” Each volume well illustrated. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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By Sir E. A. WALLIS Bupce, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A, 








From the ®® List. 





Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE’S New Book. 
THE ROSETTA STONE 


in the British Museum. 12/6 net 


The Greek, Demotic and Hieroglyphic texts of the decree inscribed on the 
Rosetta Stone conferring additional honours on Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (203- 
181 B.c.) with English translations and a short history of the decipherment of 
the Egyptian Hieroglyphs, and an appendix containing translations of the 
Stelae of San (Tanis) and Tall Al-Maskhitah. Arn account of the discovery 
of the Rosetta Stone, a short history of the decipherment of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, and a description of the methods followed by the early 
decipherers in deducting the phonetic value of characters and the meaning of 
words are given. 


OTHER ARCHAEOLOGICAL 





WORKS. 


By JAMES BAIKIE 





~FRAS. 





The Book of Birds and 


Beasties. 
Text by Exreanor E. Hexme, F.Z.S. 
With 44 coloured plates by BarBara 
Briccs, 
paper. 
A charming big picture book, beautifully 
written and sumptuously produced. 





The Monks of Kublai Khan 12/6 net 
The Book of the Cave of Treasures 10/6 net 


Hunting 


Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus- 


10/6 net 


A Century of Excavation in the 
Land of the Pharaohs 


7/6 net 








_— — * rs , net | By Professor R. A. S. MacatisTer, LL.D.,Litt.D.., 
. ‘95 puralngy oe sl 10/6 net A Century of Excavation in F.S.A. 
Babylonian Life and History 10/6 net Palestine 10/6 net 


SPECIAL GIFT BOOKS. 


New Testament Pictures. 


10/6 net 


With 32 coloured plates by Haroip 
CopPINc, mounted on fine art paper. 
An admirable gift-book, with text from 
the words of the Bible. 





21/- net 


Mounted on fine art 


F Za. 








The Parables of Our Lord. 
By Eveanor E. HEME. 


7/6 net 


With 16 coloured plates by Haroip 
CopPinG, mounted on fine art paper. 


A charming illustrated book for children, 








Down the Stream 
By Exveanor E. Heme. 5/- net. 
A Nature book for children, written on novel 


_ attractive lines. 
The Spectator says: 


Miss Helme writes well; she can tell a story, too 
can recommend this book and its fascinating map.’ 





“ Makes one realize the improvement 
which has taken place in Nature books for boys and girls 
i W 


and 


! 








THE BEST ANNUALS. 
Girls Own Annual 


A gift de luxe for older girls. 








every conceivable subject, profusely illustrated. 


3 FINE 7/6 ANNUALS. 





12/6 net 


Cver 700 pages, 


handsomely bound, lavishly illustrated. Containing 
a multitude of fascinating matter. 
? 
Boy’s Own Annual 12/6 net 
A magnificent volume. 768 pages. Handsomely 


bound in cloth. Stories long and short, articles on 














Empire Annual for Boys. 


Lively stories and topical articles on 
sports and hobbies for all boys by popular 


authors. 
School Boy’s Annual 
School Girl’s Annual 


Little Dots Annual 


PBBPBBPPBPP PP PRPHAPPAPAD*DaDed 





_—wowowovwowverwevwevwvevwvevwvwvwevwvewvevevw’s) 


| Our Girls Annual. 


Chickabiddies’ Annual 


THE R.T.S. LONDON. -- 
nnn 


Empire Annual for Girls. 
A splendid 


stories and up-to-date articles interesting 


Stories of school, sport, mystery and 
adventure, and interesting articles on 
hobbies, pets, pastimes and handicrafts, 
all fully illustrated. 


collection of entertaining 


to girls of all ages. 


— Everything that boys enjoy. 3/6 net 
— Bright stories, delightful pictures. 3/6 net 
— An Entirely New Annual. 3/6 net 
— The Kiddies’ Favourite. 2/6 net 
Fe eee a TE ee A OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOKS for XMAS 


NOTES ON TULIP SPECIES . 


By the late W. R. DYKES, M.A., L.ésL., V.M.H., late Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society. Edited and illustrated by 

E. KATHERINE DYKES. With an intredecion by i A. Danie. Hatt, K.C.B., Director of John Innes Horticultural Institution, 

£8 8s. Od. net 

The book i; beautifully illustrated, with coloured plates made from water-colour drawings of the tulips in Mr. Dykes’ collection, 
Mr. Dykes’ notes over a period of seventeen years have been put together by Mrs. Dykes. 


GAMONIA 


The Art of By mca Game and an Improved Method of making Plantations and Covers, explained and illustrated with 15 coloured 
drawings by J. T. Rawtins. By LAWRENCE RAWSTORNE. New Edition, Edited and with an Introduction by Eric Parker, 
Shooting Editor of The Field. £3 3s. Od. net. The Large Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies, £5 5s. Od. net, was sold out before 
publication. 


DICTIONARY OF MARKS AND MONOGRAMS OF 
DELFT POTTERY 


By Professor JEAN JUSTICE. The list of marks and monograms is as nearly complete as it is possible to make it at the present 
time. No less than 1,400 different marks are illustrated and described. 21s. net 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE KAISERS 


The diary of a Court Official in the service of the Hohenzollern family. The book contains many intensely interesting and sensational 
references to the ex-Kaiser, Wilhelm HI. It is illustrated with some fine photographs. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


WIND-HARPS 


By MARION CRAN, Author of “ The Joy of the Ground,” etc. Mrs. Cran's latest book. She writes of flowers and gardens, 
cats and dogs, men and women, the country-side, her own. beautiful home. A volume with a wide appeal. Garden-lovers will find much 
of interest and profit to them in its pages. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


THE PRINT COLLECTOR 


By MURIEL CLAYTON, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Engraving, Illustration and Design at the Victoria and Albeit 
Museum. A complete handbook for the collector. With over 50 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


KIPLING’S SUSSEX REVISITED 


By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. Illustrated with line drawings by Goprrey T. Hopkins. A charming work which identifies the 


beauty spots mentioned in Kipling’s Sussex poems and stories. A delight for the Kipling lover and the wayfarer. 7s. 6d. net 


WINTER SPORTINGS 


By REGINALD ARKELL, Author of ‘“ Meet These People.” Illustrated in colour by Lewis Baumer, the famous Punch artist. 
Ilumorous verse on the joys of the Swiss Winter Sports, daintily illustrated. An ideal gift-book for Christmas. 7s. 6d. net 


MOTHERCRAFT 


By LESLIE GEORGE HOUSDEN, M.B., B.S.(Lond.). A practical book for mothers which mentions and explains many matters 


not referred to in other books on the subject. 2s. 6d. net 


LATEST FICTION 7s. 6d. NET 
THE WRIST MARK By J. S. FLETCHER | DOCTOR DICK By W. RILEY 


Bookman: “ An intensely thrilling story.” Referee: “ Mr. Riley has never done better.” 


THE RIDDLE OF THE ROSE THE TERROR OF THE AIR 


3 " By WwW. B. M. FERGUSON By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
Morning Post: “ A capital adventure. Daily News: “ Readers will enjoy this tale.” 

















HE AND SKI By DAWSON GRATRIX SEND HIM TO SEA 
Truth: “A really good rollicking side-splitter.” By SNOWDEN HICKMAN 
THE DEATH FEAR By WYNDHAM MARTYN Bookfinder: “ Full of laughs.” 
Daily Mirror: “ One of Trent's best cases. Really exciting.” A WIFE OR TWO By C. B. POULTNEY 
THE MERRIVALE MYSTERY Daily Mirror: “ Mr. Poultney has surpassed himself.” 
By JAMES CORBETT | THE LONELY HOUSE. By ARTHUR GASK 


Trath: “As good a mystery as even Jenkins have sponsored. : ; ie im 
: Yorkshire Observer: “ Many exciting adventures. 


ENCHANTED DUST By FRANCES MOCATTA 
Bookman: “If you are looking for something extraordinary, BEFORE SUNSET By MRS. ALFRED WINGATE 


ead this.” Referee: “ Moves at a stirring pace.” 








HERBERT JENKINS, Ltd., 3 York Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 1 
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10 OUTSTANDING BENN BOOKS 
The New Despotism 


Lord Hewart 21s. net 

“It is not usual for a Lord Chief Justice to write a book which is so much more than a criticism 
as to be a most damning and crushing indictment of a well-defined feature of the existing system of 
government. ... His cause is nothing else and nothing less than the liberty of the swbject.... The 
thanks of the country are due to him for sounding the alarm.”—Daily Telegraph in a leading ‘article. 


Letters of Disraeli 
To Lady Bradford and Lady Ches:erfield 
Edited by the Marquis of Zetland 2 volumes, 42s. net the set 


“Baffles psychology.”—The Times. “Revelation of what must be one of the oddest passions in the 
whole history of love.”—Daily News. “It all seems incredible.”—Morning Post. “Reams of passionate 


ss Defer the Great 


Stephen Graham 21s. net 
“A superb portrait.” — Yorkshire Post. “First English work in which the terrible truth is told.”— 
Morning Post. “As absorbing as most novels.”—Star. “Thrilling.” —Spectator. 


On Board the “Emma” 


Alexandre Dumas 21s. net 

A vivid narrative, a great part of which has never before been published, and with an introduction 
by R.S. Garnett. It relates a perfect odyssey of misadventures, with Greek yacht builders, with the 
Holy Fathers in Jerusalem, with Dumas’ captain, merging into the famous author’s adventures with 


Garibaldi in Sicily. 
Livingstone 


Dr. R. J. Campbell 21s. net 


Entirely new biography extensively documented with hitherto unpublished material. “Excellent 
and impressive.”—Glasgow Herald. “Entrancing pages.” —Christian World. 


The American Illasion 


Collinson Owen 12s. 6d. net 

Sets out to show what the United States is really like. Britain knows much about America’s fagade 
of prosperity and magnificence. She realises little of the astonishing background which the author 
now reveals. He is very frank and the difficult aspects of his subject are not burked, but there is no 
malice and much humour. 


King George ¥ 


In hig own words 
F. A. Mackenzie 12s. 6d. net 


Speeches and messages of H.M. the King from the beginning of his public career to the present 
day. Connected in a running narrative these words form at once a contemporary history and a pro- 
foundly interesting study of the King. 


The Jews in the Christian Era 


Laurie Magnus 15s. net 

An attempt, hitherto unachieved, to gather into one volume the scattered threads of the Jewish 
contribution to modern civilisation. The author brings special qualifications to the filling of this 
important gap in historical studies. 


Great Russian Short $tories 


Edited by Stephen Graham 8s. 6d. net 
Magnificent omnibus book, over 1,000 pages. Brilliantly selected examples from Pushkin to con- 
temporary writers. Many of the stories appear for the first time in English. 


Indian Village Crimes 


Sir Cecil Walsh, K.C. 10s. 6d. net 
A distinguished judge recoustructs some extraordinary cases heard by the criminal courts in the 
United Provinces. “Intense interest ...India herself stands before the reader.”-— Morning Post. 


“One of the best books that I have read for a long time.”—LEoNARD Woo t in The Nation. 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED, BOUVERIE HOUSE, FLEET STREET, E.C.4 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS 
LONDON 


Selected Christmas Books 





GENERAL 


ART IN AMERICA 


LA FOLLETTE 


| 
i! 


SUZANNE 
A history of American architecture, paint- 
ing and sculpture, and a survey of modern 
tendencies. Jeautifully produced, with 
100 illustrations. 21s. net. 


ADVENTURES 
OF HUMAN THOUGHT 


GEORGE BOAS 


An outline of European philosophy from 
the early Greeks to the present day. 
15s. net, 


q FICTION 


PEDER VICTORIOUS 


O. E. ROLVAAG 


“Don’t miss: it or you will miss the finest 
and most searchingly beautiful study of 
dawning manhood that has come out for 


years.’—MARY AGNES HAMILTON, 7s, 6d. net. 


THE 
BOOK OF BETTE 


ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY 


A novel of the Spanish Pyrenees by the 


2s. 6d. net. 
"Ss 


90 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 








author of Basquerie. 7s. 6d. net. 
AND 
A LITTLE BOOK OF 
NECESSARY 
NONSENSE 
Containing the best of Lear, Carroll, 
Gilbert, Henford, ete. Fully illustrated. 


if oe P 





























A BODLE Y Y HEAD LIST 


CAPTAIN LIN SCOTT 

By STEPHEN GWYNN 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net, 
The latest volume of the Golden Hind Series, 


HAUNTING EDINBURGH | 
By FLORA GRIERSON 

With 12 illustrations in colour and 12 in mono- 4 
chrome by KaTHERINE CAMERON, A.R.E., R.W\S, | 

20s. net. 

Also a special edition on hand-made paper limited | 
to 100 numbered copies, each copy signed by the 
author, and containing an etching specially done 
for this edition signed by the artist. 42s. net. | 


THE BLACK FOREST 


Its People, “listory and Traditions 
By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net, | 
In few regions of the world will the traveller find such | 


a wealth of romance and legend as in this district of 
Germany, which is within easy access for the Englishman. 


A DETECTIVE IN KENT 
Landscape Clues to the Discovery of Lost Seas 
By DONALD MAXWELL 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 


Mr. Maxwell here applies the modern “ sleuth’s ” methods | 
of crime detection by observation and deduction to the | 
re-discovery of the old coast line of Kent. 


NIGHTLIGHTS 
By DOROTHY UNA RATCLIFFE 
Illustrated by CecrLE WALTON. Ss. net, | 
Also a special edition of 100 copies signed by the 
author. 21s. net, | 


A book of verse for children which really is intended for | 
and will be appreciated by children. 





The Publishers have this Christmas produced in uniform 
style a number of finely printed editions illustrated by | | 
modern artists of note. These include Defoe’s * Moll Flan- 
ders,” illustrated by JOHN AUSTEN (25s.), Fielding’s 
* Joseph Andrews,” illustrated by NORMAN TEALBY (25s.), | | 
and Congreve’s “Way of the World,’’ with illustrations by | | 


JOHN KETTLEWELL (2!s.). FRANK C. PAPE. has done 
drawings for two books this year, Anatole France's ‘ Mother | | 
of Pearl” (16s.), and “Something About Eve,” by JAMES 


BRANCH CABELL (25s.). There is also a new edition of 
Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey,” with _ illustrations by | | 
VALENTI ANGELO (25s.), which it is hoped to have ready | | 
by the end of November. The remainder are now obtainable 
at all booksellers. An illustrated list containing’ reproduc- 
tions from these books will be sent gratis on request. 











THE LATEST FICTION 





ANCESTOR JORICO By William J. Locke 
FOUR SEASONS 3y I. E. Mills Young 
THE WAY OF ECBEN by James Branch Cabell 
SHINJU By H. B. Drake 
COIN OF LIFE By Mrs. Fred Reynolds 


SHEEP’S-HEAD AND BABYLON — By Marjorie Bowen 
MARGARET DASHWOOD or INTERFERENCE 
3y Mrs. Francis Brown; 
TIN WOMAN 
By Stephen Leacock 


THE AND THE 


Thrillers ; 
MISSING OR MURDERED? By Robin Forsythe 
WHO KILLED CHARMIAN KARSLAKE? 


By Annie Haynes 


IRON MAN 





MYSTERY 
By So: w. 


THE MELBOURNE 


Stutley and A. E. Copp 


John Lane, The Bodley Head Ltd. ' 
Vigo Street oa. Wa i 
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@, Books Especially Suitable for Gifts 
LAMB’S COLLECTED ESSAYS 


A library edition, with an Introduction by Robert 
Lynd, drawings by C. E. Brock, and twenty-four 
photogravure plates. Large Cr. 8vo. Two vols. 
15s. net.* 





CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION 
The full text, with an Introduction by Hilaire Belloc, 
many drawings by G. E. Chambers, and sixteen 
photogravure plates. Two vols. 15s. net. (Uniform 
with Lamb’s Essays.)* 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK 
An Anthology for Moderns, compiled by D. B. 
WYNDHAM LEWIS and G. C. HESELTINE, with 
decorations and music transcribed by <A. C. 
Harradine. Crown 8vo. 6s. net.* 


A COUNTRYMAN’S DAY BOGK 
An anthology of country-side lore, selected and 
arranged according to the calendar by Colonel C, N. 
FRENCH. With — illustrations from  medizval 
sources. Bound in tapestry., Crown 8vo. 6s. net.* 


THE SHAKESPEARE SONGS 


The songs from the plays, gathered together for the ° 


first time, with full notes and glossary, in one volume, 


by Tucker Brooke, with an Introduction by — 
WALTER DE LA MARE. Crown 8vo._ 5s. net. , 


BLAKE’S BOOK OF URIZEN 
A FULL-COLOUR FACSIMILE of one of the two 
original copies printed and illuminated by the 
author. Uniform with The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell. With an Essay by Dorothy Plowman. 
Crown 4to. 21s. net.* 


@, General 


ENGLISH PROVERBS & PROVERBIAL PHRASES 
A historical dictionary compiled by G. L. 
APPERSON. “A work of endless instruction and 
entertainment.”—Morning Post. Royal 8yvo. 732 
pages. 315. 6d. net.* 


POPULAR AND COLLOQUIAL FRENCH 
KASTNER and MARK’S GLOSSARY. “By far 
the best thing of its kind I ever saw,.’—Arnold 
Bennett. Demy 8vo. 375 pages. 12s. 6d. net.* 


MODES AND MANNERS : ORNAMENTS 
A historical study of important trifles by MAX VON 
BOEHN. “A vast amount of interesting informa- 
tion.’—Illus. London News. With 230 illustrations 
in colour and half-tone. Demy 8vo. 15s. net.* 


THE ROMANCE OF HERALDRY 
An introduction to “the shorthand of history,” by 
C. W. SCOTT-GILES. With 259 illustrations by 
the author. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net.* 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON 
By DMITRI MEREZHKOVSKY. A complement 
to the same author’s Study of Napoleon published 
in the spring. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


@, Greeting Booklets 


THE ELIAN BOOKLETS 
Six booklets, designed and illustrated by ROBERTA 
F. C. WAUDBY, including essays by Lamb, Leigh 
Hunt, W. H. Hudson and Kenneth Grahame. In 
coloured paper binding, with envelope for postage 
included. “A very happy idea, well carried out.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 1s. net each.* 








@, Outstanding Fiction 
THE SOLDIER’S WAR 


A prose anthology of War literature, edited by John 
Brophy, and including long passages by Blunden, 
Montague, Mottram, Barbusse, Zweig, and nine 
others. Frontispiece by Eric Kennington. 65. net. 


SHORT STORIES OUT OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
Sixteen stories by eleven contemporary Russian 
authors, translated and edited by John Cournos. 
“Something which has no parallel elsewhere.” 
—Nation. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FIERY WAY 
By FRANZ SCHAUWECKER. A German’s record 
of the War which is neither obscene nor melo- 
dramatic, but suffused with great beauty of feeling. 
Translated by T. W. H. Holland. 6s. net. 


UNDER FIRE and LIGHT 
The two great War novels by HENRI BARBUSSE 
in one volume. Translated by Fitzwater Wray. 
“The letter and the spirit of reality."—IHenry 
Williamson. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CHIEF OF THE HERD 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI. “ The story of an 
elephant and his subjects. No reader above the 
age of twelve can fail to delight in it.’—Sp/ere. 
Illustrated. 65. net. 


PETER LAVELLE 
The new novel by JOHN BROPHY. “The post- 
war psychology is genuine and impressive. Peter's 
meditations are extraordinarily stimulating.” —Times 
Lit. Supp. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WAITING ROOM 
A dramatic ghost story of the War, by G. GRANGE, 
“Original and provocative of thought.”—Publtc 
Opinion. 5s. net. 


Qi, Overseas 


RUSSIA TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON, the veteran English authority 
on Russian life and politics. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
16s. net. 


THE CASE FOR INDIA 
A remarkable statement of Indian opinion, by 
JOHN S. HOYLAND. A book which no student of 
current politics and sociology can overlook. Crown 
8vo. 45. 6d. net.* 


CEYLON 
A new volume in the Outward Bound Library, by 
ASHLEY GIBSON. “Accurate and _ picturesque. 
He writes with unfailing charm.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Crown 8vo, 55. net.” 


MAORI WITCHERY 
By C. R. BROWNE. “A vivid picture of a brave 
and lovable people.” —Manchester Guardian. Crown 
8vo. 65. net. 





G, for Children 


SENT TO COVENTRY 
A farcical fantasy by DONALDA J. DICKIE, with 
many peculiarly attractive pictures in colour and 
black-and-white by Christine L. Chisholm. Large 
Crown 8vo. 65. net. 


THE BOY WHO WAS 
Tales of beautiful, historic Ravello, by GRACE 
TABER HALLOCK. Illustrated in colour by 
Harrie Wood. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


STOVE-PIPE MAN AND SANDY 
A fantastic adventure story for younger children, 
written and illustrated by AUDREY CHALMERS. 
Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


@, Complete Christmas List and Prospectuses of all books marked * post free on request. 
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JOHN PRESLAND 


A verse-drama, strikingly original in theme and 

remarkable in the power of its execution, by an 

author whose early work won tribute from no 

less a critic than George Meredith. The edition, 

printed on mould-made paper, will be strictly 

limited to 500 signed copies at 12s. 6d. each. 
An ideal gift for the connoisseur. 


Order Your Copy Now! 
Noel Douglas, 38 Gt. Ormond St., W.C. 1. 
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THE INTIMATE 
JOURNAL OF 
GEORGE $AND 


Preface by AURORE SAND 


Three separate documents written by George 

Sand which have been held unpublished by 

her family for upward of fifty years: Her 

Journal to Alfred de Musset, Dr. Piffoel, 
and Sketches and Hints, 

“Of deep interest and considerable literary 
importance . a moving, vital record.” 
—Nottingham Guardian. 
Alfred de Musset, 


With Portrait by 12s. 6d. net, 


THE ARCHER’S 
CHRONICLE 


AND GREENWOOD COMPANION 
Edited by KENNETH HARE 
This anthology gathers together selections 
in verse and prose from the long literature 
of archery. Here you may wander through 
the summer-lands of the Forest of Arden or 
cross the dusky heart of Sherwood; you may 
find battle pieces and. hunting scenes, or may 
meet with rugged old Ben Jonson in his 
tenderest and most idyllic mood. Between 
the covers of this book you will find infinite 
charm and variety. 

Illustrated from Old Prints and MSS. 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
GENERAL WRANGEL 


Translated by S. F. GOULSTON, B.A. 


This is the only first-hand account yet 
published of the White Counter-Revolution 
in Russia, It is an epic of glorious failure, 
written in simple but vigorous style by a 
man who was pre-eminently a soldier, This 
is a book for the general reader as well as 
for the specialist. 
Illustrations and Maps, 21s. 


ALBANIA: 


THE RISE OF A KINGDOM 
By J. SWIRE, F.R.G.S. 


A full and authoritative history of Albania 
has become necessary in view of the grow- 
ing importance of that country, and Mr. 
Swire, who has had unique opportunity of 
studying the matter on the spot, here gives us 
the first such detailed history to be written. 
The author has made a genuine contribution 
to modern knowledge, and for the student of 
Balkan affairs and of European politics this 
is an important and necessary book, 
Illustrations and Maps, 30s. net. 


15s. net. 


ict, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
38 Great Ormond Street 
London, W.C.1 
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Edward Arnold & Co 


Big Game Hanting 
and Collecting in 
East Africa. 


By KALMAN KITTENBERGER, 
Foreword by Major G. BURRARD, D.S.O, 


With 200 Illustrations and a Map. 


Packed though it is with stories 
modestly told, this fine work is far 
record of adventure. 


become a 
(Prospectus availabl 


is bound to : 
African wild life. 


East for Pleasure. 
By W. B. HARRIS, Author of France, 


Illustrations and a Map. 21s. net. 


A brilliant picture of the glamorous South-East corner of Asia—Burma 


the Dutch East Indies, Siam and Indo-China— 
cussion of the political destiny of these exotic 


Hellas Revicited. 


By W. MACNEILE DIXON, Professor of English Literature in te 
With Illustrations and a Map. 
discourses charmingly on 


University of Glasgow. : 

The author of Tragedy 
picturesque Greece and the memories they re 
the finest scenery and the most characteristic | 


From Day to Day, 1916-1921. 


VISCOUNT SANDHURST, G.C.S.L., 


By the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Chamberlain, 1912-1921. 


This is the sequel to From Day to Day, 


18s. ne 


Post said:—‘* No more intimate picture of English life in the feverish 
stage of the War has been drawn than is presented by the engrosi 
diary of the Lord Chamberlain of the time.” 
S New Principles of 

ome New Principles o 

e e 
Auction Bridge. 
By R. JONES-BATEMAN. 6s. net. 

Assuming some knowledge of the game, the Author  discusse st 
principles which, in his opinion, should govern Calling and Play, 1 a 
justifies his metheds by a table of 10,000. deals, showing their succe 


practice, 


Modern Shki-ing. 


By ALAN H. D’EGVILLE. With Photo 
now reduced to 8s. 6d. net. 


A thoroughly practical guide to the whole 
seems to have forgotten nothing which might be 


FICTION 


Says Sergeant Murphy. 
By A. P. GARLAND. 6s. net. 


The forcible opinions of Mr. 
thing from London Statues to the 
entertainment, 


Why Not? 


By SIR GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.1.E. 7s. 


Eternal 


Burma is the scene of this story of mystery and intrigue. 


of life in the English settlement and of Burma 


are drawn from life-long experience of the country, 


Dr. M. R. James’s Ghost Stories 
MAKE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


‘How does James do it? The ghost stories 
bie enjoyed such distinction that they are ina 
whost stories remotely 

~New York Times. 


A WARNING TO THE CURIOUS, & other Ghost Stories. 
GHOST STORIES OF AN ANTIQUARY. 


MORE GHOST STORIES. 
A THIN GHOST AND OTHERS. 
THE FIVE JARS. With Illustrations. 


of the hunt, 


It introduces almost every species native 
to the region, monkeys and birds as well as elephants and lions, 
and by reason of its exhaustive character and fine illustration: 
standard work of 


1914-15, of which the Yorkshir 


(New Second Edition.) 


Garland’s droll commissionaire, 


approach the authentic James touch of a 











25s, nel, 


Vividly yet 
more than an exciting 
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10s. Gd. nei, 
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6d. net. 
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THE SCOTS KITCHEN, Its Traditions and | ALMA ROMA: A _ Travellers’ Companion to 
Lore of Old-Time Recipes. By F. Martan McNEILL. Rome. By Axrserr G. Mackinnon, D.D. With 32 full- 
Strongly bound in buckram. 7s. 6d. net. page illustrations and large plan of Rome. Cloth boards. 
“Miss McNeill has written a most alluring book, which Pictorial wrapper. 6s. net. 
will provide matter for many a literary dissertation.” . = ea uate 5 ae ; 
—Morning Post. THE SEVEN AGES OF VENICE. A 
THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY in the Romantic Rendering of Venetian History. By C. 
Light of Modern Knowledge. A collective work. With spite ge tare NW ith 16 — illustrations. Cloth 
7 35 black-and-white illustrations and maps and 2 coloured OSnS. SR OSaY Wap ye — LO eee 
+ Mel, maps. 258. net. = aes wee x aes 
oa li ye ode mee THE PIONEER EXPLORERS OF NEW | 
me E\ OLUTION IN T HE LIGH r OF ZEALAND. By JoHtN Rawson Exper, M.A., D.Litt., 
native MODERN KNOWLEDGE. A collective work. Professor of History in the University of Otago, New 
d lions Demy 8vo. xvi. + 528 pp. Second Edition. 21s. net. Zealand ; Editor of Glimpses of Old New Zealand. 3s. 6d 
rations r : net. 
» Ee CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE. | | +f ae 
By T. G. Crippen, Fully illustrated. 5s. net. ELECTRICITY AS A WIZARD. Explaining 
= + -s 7 > DATO how it works and what we know of it. By Cartes R. 
THE LARGE-TYPE CONCISE ENGLISH Gusson, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Fully illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
Wik DICTIONARY. A re-set and amplified edition of THE 
a Covcist Dictionary, beautifully printed and beautifully | BURMESE WONDER TALES. By Donato 
ee clear. ith many useful addenda. 908 three-column pages. aE Se alt cia : 
Rib Foolscap 4to, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net; Roxburghe, r2s. 6d. A. Macamesm, Author of Indian Faity Sieriss,ett, $0. 00. 
net; half-morocco, 16s. net. 2 re . = 
. : _| A BOOK OF PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE WALLET LIBRARY OF PROSE By Marcery BarrieLo and others. With illustrations in 
ab AND POETRY. A selection of Masterpieces of belles black-and-tint. 2s. 6d. net. 
Gd. net lettres. Artistically bound in blue cloth, gilt top, with 
ns i a and coloured wrapper by H. M. Brocs. 1s.6d. | THE RED LETTER POETS. Printed in 
abe r ‘ red and black. Each volume has a portrait frontispiece 
Four Additional Volumes and a vignette introduction. Cloth boards with design in } 
: ei ‘ & shite x ‘rapper. 2s. 6d. net each. 
CUPID AND PSYCHE, and other Tales from The Golden Ass of i a ea 
G.CLE, Apuleius. Introduction by W. H. D. Rouser, Litt.D. ROBERT BROWNING. | TENNYSON, SELECT POEMS. 
| GOLDSMITH’S PLAYS AND POEMS. Introduction by | ELIZABETH BARRETT | TENNYSON, IN MEMORIAM. 
ork THomas SECCOMBE. BROWNING. WHITTIER. 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER (Tuomas | KEATS. WORDSWORTH. 
DE Quincey). Introduction by CHarres WHIBLEY. LONGFELLOW. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS (Ric#arp Harrts Barna). | CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. | BURNS. 
Introduction by Sir Henry Newsovr. SHELLEY. | 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS | 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CHARMING BINDINGS ARTISTIC COLOURED WRAPPERS 
By Percy F, WesterRMAN. By ANGELA BrRAziL. By E. E. Cowprn. 
RIVALS OF THE REEF. Illustrated by | ST. CATHERINE’S COLLEGE. — Iilus-| THE FORBIDDEN ISLAND. _ Illus 
ih Kenneth Inns. 6s. net. trated by Frank E. Wiles. 6s. net. trated by F. E. Hiley. 3s. 6d. net. 
| PAT STOBART IN THE “GOLDEN By Bessrz Marcanr. ___ By Jevrrey Havieron. 
Auth DAWN.” Illustrated by Rowland | HILDA HOLDS ON. Illustrated by| “WAITING GAME. Illustrated — by 
d. Hilder. 5s. net. F. E. Hiley. 5s. net. : H. M. Brock, R.I. 3s. 6d. net. 
CAPTAIN STARLIGHT. _ Iliustrated by | SYLVIA’S SECRET. Illustrated *# ae ee G: A. Henty. : 
W. E. Wigfull. 3s. 6d. net. WE. Wightman. 3s. 6d a 5) ITH THE BRITISH LEGION. A 
THE SEA-GIRT FORTRESS tHlus a lor F ae Story of the Carlist Wars. 3s. 6d. net. 
. tA-G % 400. ail y JOY FRANCIS. snare . . ~ “a one . ome 
\-GIRT FOR wy ee : WITH FREDERICK THE GREAT: | 
trated by W. E. Wigfull. 3s. 6d. net. | BIDDY AT GREYSTONE. Illustrated] “A Story of the Seven Years’ War. | 
By ALEXANDER MAcDona pn, F.R.G.S. by Stanley Lloyd. 3s. 6d. net. 3s. 6d. net. 
n evel THE HIDDEN NUGGET. Illustrated By Otrvia FowE tt. re ; : 
be by William Rainey, R.[. 5s. net. THE LATIMER SCHOLARSHIP. Tilus-| 147 beautiful books illustrated by | 
By Major J. T. Goran, trated by H. L. Bacon. 3s. 6d. net. = Cicely Mary Barker. a 
THE ROAD TO MaNDALAY. | Lllus- By Pryitis Garrarv. Pe ae pcp Arey tt 
F trated by Leo Bates. 5s. net. — ee, sagas eg aporagualn by with music. Richly illustrated in colour } 
ara i By Ricuarp Bro. a ee ae ee and in black-and-white. 5s. net. | 
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TO DIRECTORS OF 
PUBLIC COMPANIES 


penne can be relieved of all the detail of persons signing under power of attorney, 
work, clerical work and most of the responsibilities ete. 

connected with the continual transference of owner- 
ship in their shares by appointing the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, London Office, as their 
Registrar and Transfer Agent. 


When the Bank is appointed Transfer Agent it 
further protects a Company from the possibilities of 
error in the preparation of certificates, or inaccuracies 
in the issuance of the correct number of shares. 

The Bank effects these transfers with the utmost Finally the exceptional facilities which the Bank has 
efficiency and speed. More than that, it has for performing these services enable it to effect the 
available the necessary thorough knowledge of all transfers very rapidly and so benefit the shareholders 
legal requirements; of the statutes relating to by providing them with acceptable collateral at the 
the replacement of lost certificates ; of the authority earliest date. 


Further information regarding these services will willingly be 
sent to the Directors or Secretary of any Company interested. 


Guaranty Trust Company 





of New York 


A MERGER OF 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK Organized 1839 GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK Organized 1864 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $260,000,000 Total Assets Exceed - - $1,858,000,000 


32 Lombard Street - EC3 
50 Pall Mall - SW1 Bush House - WC2 


NEW YORK LIVERPOOL PARIS BRUSSELS HAVRE ANTWERP 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 
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BE YOUR 
OWN 
ALMONER 


If you wish to help some poor man. or | GIFT FOR_ANIMALS 
woman who sorely needs a_ suitable | A DONATION TO 
surgical appliance, apply at once to 

the Secretary as below. . 


| THE . 
Every subscriber receives “ Letters” ae # ew» 
in proportion to the amount of his |= R “ S ‘ P. C A. 
contribution. =| || 
Remittances, addressed to the Vice-President, S | 105 JERMYN STREET, 
should be made payable to the | LONDON, 
ROYAL SURGICAL | S.W.1.— 
AID SOCIETY | 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 


You can help the Society by 
remembering it in your Will. 
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| H. G. WELLS 
| ALDOUS HUXLEY 
| JOHN GALS WORTHY 
ST. JOHN ERVINE 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 
G. B. STERN . 
— FANNY HURST 





THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE C® LT? 
“153 QUEEN ‘VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 : 
NASH'S MAGAZINE 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
HARPER'S BAZAAR 


‘Telephone : 


CENTRAL 6591 


The National Magazine.Company 
announces an astounding list of 
contributors to Nash’s Christmas 
Number. The greatest writers of 
two nations. Men and Women 
who have the attention of _ the 
world. Never before has such 
a Company been assembled in our 
magazine. ‘ Look at the names! 











Oe Se 

£10,000 fleti on, 
articles and illustra- 
tions for these four 
wonderiul Christ- 
mas issues. 
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ROBERT HICHENS 
WARWICK DEEPING 

Rt. Hon. .s 

THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 
Rt. Hon. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL 
DEAN INGE 

COMPTON MACKENZIE 
EDWARD KNOBLOCK 
HUMBERT WOLFE 


All writing for 


NASH’S CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER 


_ how on sale at every bookstall 1/6 


Everyone’s asking whether Sir Bussy, one 
of the two main characters in Wells’ new 
novel, really is a portrait (or caricature! ) 
of a famous living man. This latest work 
of Wells’ (illustrated, with magnificent im- 
pudence, by Low) is exclusive to Nash’s. 
‘Aldous Huxley contributes one of his 
polished gems of stories, “The Rest Cure.” 
Detothy Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis) 
recounts a personal experience and asks: 
* Should I have killed this Man?” 
“Women in 2029” by the Earl of Birkenhead: 
Winston Churchillon Trotsky: Anita Loos, 
by Sewell Stokes: “What We Are,” a sup- 
plement in colour, 


On Sale Shortly © 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 4/ 6 

CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
Walter De la Mare °* 
Margaret Kennedy 
Marion St. John Webb * 
William Armstrong 
Coningsby Dawson * Helena Normanton 

Christine Jope-Slade 


HARPER'S BAZAAR / 
‘| am the British Harper’’ 9 = 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
* Sir Nigel Playfair 
Evelyn 


Magdalen King Hall 
A. EW 
* Humbert 


. W. Mason * Ivor Brown * 
Waugh * Frank Swinnerton 
Wolfe Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes 
Clare Sheridan Baron de Meyer and 
Marjorie Howard 
THE CONNOISSEUR / 
Edited by C. Reginald Grundy 9 = 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER 

The Seville Exhibition; William Randolph 
Hearst’s Silver; Ben Herring’s St. Leger; 
Current Art Exhibitions; priced reports of 
Art Sales; profuse illustrations, including 
nine plates in colour and three in double- 
tone; advertisement pages that form a news 
service of all that Antique and Fine Art 
Dealers have to sell. 


A Christmas Present that lasts all the Year 
One Year's Subscription to one of these Magazines 
Your Newsagent will arrange it 






St. John Ervine 
Clemence Dane 
George Weston 

Ethel Mannin 
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The Gift to Send to 


a Literary Friend 


HE gift that you would choose for a literary friend 
seems obvious enough. Yet how hard it is to choose 
just the right books to suit his taste. 


A visit to a well-stocked bookstore will only intensify the 
difficulty. Perhaps it will help you to realise that your 
friend himself often has had the same experience. 


To him, as to yourself, the advice about books contained in 
The Times Literary Supplement would prove invaluable; 
and an annual subscription would be the best gift of all. 


The Times Literary Supplement is regarded by booklovers 
everywhere as indispensable. Its impartial reviews and 
criticisms are considered to be the most reliable information 
obtainable about new books. 


The leading articles on some subject of current interest; the 
notes on sales, complete bibliography, and other special 
features that it gives week by week, have earned for it a 
position of the greatest esteem among literary circles. 


Che Cimes 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Of All Newsagents and Bookstalls 
Every Thursday—Price 3d. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


Post Free 


3 months, 4/4 . 6 months, 8/8 12 months 17/4 


The Times Literary Supplement can be ordered from Newsagents and 
Bookstalls; or from THE PUBLISHER, PRINTING HOUSE 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


——____ 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Outlining 
A BETTER WORLD 
Contents 








PAGE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS (Lord Cecil) ote as a nal ‘on FH 
| ANIMALS AND Birps: A Stocktaking (John Galsworthy) es a ey .. 748 
| MACHINERY, PsycnoLocy AND Po.itics (Aldous Huxley) <f of oe .. TA9 
| ConstrRucTIVE Bretu-Contro. (Dean Inge) = és és — an 2) ee 
Constructive InpustriaL CounciLs (Malcolm Sparkes) “a 9 as oe 
| ** ENGLAND’S Beauty LimitepD”: Proposed Reconstruction (Clougii Williams-Ellis) 753 
CONSERVATISM AND ProGreEss (John Buchan.) ee és ss oe -- 754 
Tue Pusiic ScHooLs AND THEIR PurRPosE (Dr. Cyril Norwood) ae re ao ee 
Epucation To-pay (Alfred Zimmern) pS 757 
THe PLACE OF THE Press (Norman Angell.) re a ‘ai és -- 58 
Tue Furure oF Mepicau Practice (Dr. Harry Roberts) 759 
Prisons OF THE FutTurE (G. D. Turner) .. a at _ oa Aye <a,25 ae 
THe Worwp 1s One (Professor Madariaga) ee as Wie ‘“ es a 
How to Ensoy Being UNcoMFoRTABLE (Mary Borden) ea a wa .- 763 
Betrer Desicn (R. W. Symonds) .. Pa — én o - - -. Te 
Tue Artist 1x A Better Wor.p (Frank Rutter) ae ar me a -. @ 
Next Week 
Mr. John Drinkwater will write on ‘ Verse in the Theatre.” 
Mr. Bernard Darwin will write on “‘ Games in a Better World.” 





| Canon Vernon Storr will contribute the second article of the series ‘‘ In Defence of the Faith,” on 
‘The Modern Attitude to the Bible.” 


A special representative of the Spectator, who has recently interviewed General Primo de Rivera, 
will describe the situation in Spain and the Dictator’s dilemma. 





Later Issues 


Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis will write on ‘* Plumbers and Poets.” 
Mr. W. E. Garrett Fisher will write on “ The Popularity of Science.” 
Mrs. John Buchan will write on “* The Decay of Vanity.” 


The series “ In Defence of the Faith” will include articles by Dr. Edwyn Bevan on * Christianity 
and the Beyond ” and Dr. Goudge on “* Why go to Church?” &c., &e. 


Our Children’s and Christmas Books Supplement will be published on December 7th. 














READ ee see dl 
THE ANTI-VIVISECTION & HUMANITARIAN REVIEW — 


Edited by L. LIND-AF-HAGEBY. (Founded in 1909.) 
It is a Journal which advocates general humanitarian principles and reform. It deals with Slaughter 
Reform, Transport of Animals, Trapping for Fur, Humane Education. It has published articles by 
leading medical opponents of Vivisection, and expounds the principles of progressive health. 


— 





! CONTENTS: May-June (Vol. VIII, No. 3) CONTENTS: July-Sept. (Vol. VIII, No. 4) } 
| Vivisection and Medical pa L. LIND-AF-HACEBY, | The Message of Perey B. Shelley. By DAVID GOW. | 
The Chicago Stockyards—A Visit and a Promise of | Vivisection Film assists in Decivilizing Children. 
Reform. 
My Horses and their Ways. 
By HOBART BOSWORTH (The Famous Film Actor). | The League of Nations and Animal Protection. 


Humane Education. 





| 
5 | ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 3/9. Six Numbers per Annum. Every Second Month. Single Copy, 6d. 
| Send your Subscription now to: 

The Manager, ANTI-VIVISECTION AND HUMANITARIAN REVIEW, 35 
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Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
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THE INSTRUMENT THE CRITICS PRAISE 


SELECTOR “ALL ELECTRIC’ 





0S 


THE Selector All 
Electric for A.C. 
mains 1s contained in a 
dignified cabinet of speci- 
ally selected mahogany. 
The doors enclosing the - 
control panel can be 
locked tf desired. Price 
complete in every way— 


5S§ ons. 


The Amazing 


“As big an advance on present day electric receivers 
as the valve set was on the crystal set of five years ago”? 


jis describe adequately the performance 
of the Selector All Electric Receiver 
would require a new set of adjectives. 
Amazing, wonderful, marvellous are all 
worn out words, which at their best convey 
only a fraction of the intense pleasure you 
experience when first you hear this really 
exceptional receiver. 


Listening to a “talk” from anywhere 
in Europe, you could well imagine the 
speaker standing on your own hearthrug ; 
a singer in Vienna or London might be at 
your own piano; an orchestra or a dance 
band can be made loud enough to fill a hall if 
necessary or toned down to permit ordinary 
conversation. Voices and music are vivid, 
full of expression, real. 


Perfection such as this is achieved by 
making Selector receivers individually, using 


A fully descriptive 
pamphlet C.5. will gladly 
be sent on request and a 
demonstration arranged. 


> Quality 


SELECTORS LTD., 206 BEDFORD AVENUE, SLOUGH TRADING ESTATE, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
LONDON SHOWROOMS, t DOVER STREET, W.r 


1) 


only the finest quality of materials and 
workmanship. 

Every detail has been studied. The 

_ Stations of Europe are charted for you— 
a turn of the simple controls brings in any 
one of them. 

The receiver is entirely self-contained 
and is made ready for playing simply by 
connecting it to any electric light socket 
supplying A.C. current. There are no 
batteries, accumulator, aerial or earth wires. 
The set may be carried from room to room 
as desired. 

Nothing like this Selector All-Electric 
receiver has been known before. It is the 
only entirely self-contained transportable 
all-electric receiver with a moving coil loud 
speaker. For those who desire quality first 
and foremost there is no more perfect 
instrument that money can buy, 







Ask also for particu- 
lars of the Selector-Vox 
—the radio-gramophone 
de luxe. 
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Telephone : Slough 818 
Telephone : Regent 477% 
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News of the Week 


The New Diplomatic Method 

ryX\HE importance of the American Ambassador’s speech 
I at the annual dinner of the London District of the 
Institute of Journalists last Saturday should not be 
overlooked. It seems to have been lost in the fog of 
other political matters. General Dawes gave his audience 
nothing less than a scientific exposition and a running 
justification of the new method of diplomatic negotiation 
which he said had emerged from an evolutionary process 
since the War. In his opinion the rapid progress 
of the Anglo-American Naval discussions proved the 
effectiveness of the new method. They had a broadness 
of basis which would have been impossible before the 
War. They had begun on the assumption that the final 
arbiter of the decisions of the forthcoming Naval Con- 
ference must be public sentiment—not only in Great 
Britain and the United States but everywhere. 

* * * * 

That, however, he went on to say, postulated that 
popular opinion in all the countries should be adequately 
informed. President Hoover and Mr. MacDonald had 
recognized that no temporary feeling could develop into 
a matured and compelling judgment, determining policy, 
unless the people everywhere thoroughly understood the 
issue. Next the President and Mr. MacDonald had 
agreed that they must try to being about a cu.nplete 


Understanding in each country between technical naval 


The statesmen, 
not the experts, they said, must always represent their 
countries, though the statesmen, of course, would always 


thought and the responsible statesmen. 


be advised by their experts. Lastly, it was agreed that 
not until technical naval conditions had been adjusted 
could the whole problem be stated in such a simple 
form that the populations of the different countries would 
really grasp it. We have never read such a daring 
manifesto in favour of making popular opinion ultimately 
the judge and trustee. Obviously any arrangement 
which has popular feeling behind it stands, 


* * * * 


General Dawes pointed out that in accordance with 
the agreed plan Great Britain and the United States 
had been composing their own naval differences as best 
they could and already the dispute which concerned an 
aggregate tonnage of 2,400,000 had- been narrowed 
down to ‘‘a minor matter of 30,000 tons.” In his 
judgment, if the discussions had been primarily between 
experts instead of between statesmen (guided by experts) 
no agreement would have been reached. The public 
would have become aware once more of “‘a general and 
destructive conflagration” involving parity as to the 
whole structure of the 2,400,000 tons. General Dawes 
admitted that there had been little bonfires, but each 
one had been conscientiously and quietly extinguished by 
those who had built it. And each bonfire was put out 
before the next one started. Finally he re-emphasized 
the crux of the whole matter—the necessity of con- 
vincing the public in every country with the aid of the 
simplest possible language. Lord Balfour once made a 
witty and relevant remark on this subject: ‘“ The 
generality of people much prefer the continued existence 
of a problem which they cannot understand to an ex- 
planation of it which they cannot understand.” 


* * * % 


General Smuts on Mr. Hoover 

Naval reduction leads by a natural sequence to the 
possibility of revising, or reviving, the rules of war and 
to Mr. Hoover’s recent remarks on this subject. Last 
week we regretfully expressed our doubts about the 
feasibility of Mr. Hoover’s proposal that ships laden 
entirely with food should always have a free passage. 
He acknowledged that his proposal was the result of 
his poignant memories of the difficulty of feeding the 
starving Belgians, for the German submarines sunk the 
relief ships whenever they could without leaving a trace. 
Our own feeling is that war, being itself an atrocity, 
cannot be saved from being atrocious. If one nation 
fighting for its life breaks the rules, all the others must 
follow suit* or allow the most criminally-acting nation 
to win. It is just possible that Mr. Hoover had in 
mind not ships earrying food in time of war, but the 
supply of food to a country which might be having an 
economic boycott applied to it by the League. If this 
is so, the subject is much more amenable to discussion, 
but we gather from the speech which General Smuts 
made to the League of Nations Union on Thursday, 
November 14th, that he at all events understood Mr. 


Hoover to be referring to war, 
; . {7391 
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General Smuts said that he had high hopes of genuine 
naval reductions, but that military and aerial disarma- 
ment would be very difficult subjects. Of these two, 
aerial disarmament was the more urgent, as aerial warfare 
was a much more serious danger to civilization. It 
meant ruthless destruction, not of armed forces but of 
civilian populations behind the lines. Peace must be 
dynamic. It must not be a static thing holding people 
down to fixed conditions which might have become intol- 
erable. As regards the outlawing of war which, after 
all, even the Kellogg Pact and the Covenant could not 
wholly ensure, the difficulty was that the League could 
not decide how to deal with a disturber of the peace 
without agreement with the United States. Mr. Hoover 
had objected to the League’s plan of suppressing a 
disturber and wished to rely entirely upon public 
opinion. He himself thought that there might be a 
middle way. 

* * * * 


What is that middle way ? General Smuts suggested 
that without resorting to force there might be changes 
in the laws of neutrality. He meant by this, of course, 
that the United States would certainly not wish to help 
an aggressor by trading with him, and that she would 
therefore probably be willing to commit herself legally 
to that position. Then as to Mr. Hoover’s particular 
proposal of the immunity of food ships, General Smuts 
frankly said that he disbelieved in trying to humanize 
private wars. By using the term “ private wars”’ he 
implied, no doubt, that League wars—that is to say, 
police wars—would be capable of humanization on the 
ground that they would be conducted by responsible 
agents of the League who, though discharging a disagree- 
able duty, would not be fighting for their lives. As for 
national life-and-death wars, he threw out the thought 
that it might be easier to end them if their inhumanity 
was recognized as incurable. 

* * * e 
The Unemployment Insurance Bill 

The most important Bill of the week is the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Bill, the text of which was issued 
last Saturday. The debate on the second reading is 
due for Thursday after we have gone to press. The 
Prime Minister, addressing a party meeting on Tuesday, 
explained that the Bill promised all that could be given 
in the present state of the national finances, but that 
it did not exclude the full redemption of the Govern- 
ment’s promises later. After the meeting it was said 
that the irreconcilables who intended to vote against 
the Government did not number, after all, more than 
about 13 or 14. The Bill provides for an increase of 
2s. a week for adult dependents, but otherwise all the 
increases are for persons under 20 years of age, as we 
mentioned last week. The cost of benefits to persons 
who have ceased to be qualified under the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund will be borne by the Treasury. 

* a * * 

This provision is perhaps an approach to the familiar 
policy of the Labour and Liberal parties for making the 
Treasury responsible for the support of all the able-bodied 
poor. For our part we dislike an expedient which must 
lessen rather than increase adequate local and _ personal 
inquiry. The new Local Government Act provides a 
far better machinery than existed before for such inquiry, 
yet it is in this instance being set aside. The Bill repeals 
the Statutory condition that claimants for unemploy- 
ment benefit must prove that they are genuinely seeking 
work, but have been unable to obtain it. The whole 
onus of proof will not, however, be transferred to the 
authorities, as the tests which are proposed cannot be 


A = ~ 


applied without the collaboration of the applicants 
Evidently the customary accusations that there as 
“administrative persecution ” of applicants for benefits 
have finally broken down. The Morris Committee dis. 
countenanced them, and the wording of Miss Bondfield’s 
Bill is inconsistent with the belief that there was any 


persecution. 
* 5 * * 


Altogether the effect of the Bill will be to increase the 
amount which the Exchequer must find in the coming 
year by £12,500,000. If Mr. Snowden should be unable 
to find the money out of the existing sources of revenue 
there will have to be an increase of taxation, and this 
will tend to withdraw money from the capital funds 
available for employment. Such a statement will be 
dismissed by many people as merely “ the Treasury 
view,” but the Treasury doctrine is firmly based upon 
experience, and we do. not fancy that Mr. Snowden 
himself disputes it. We have discussed the subject 
further in a leading article, in which we ask for some 
inter-Party arrangement to end the corrupting auction 
of electoral promises. All parties loathe the dishonest 
bidding for votes, but there seems to be no chance of 
ending it without general consent. 

* x * * 


The Conversion Loan 

In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Snowden 
announced that the result of the 5 per cent. Conversion 
Loan: was one of the most successful conversions of 
recent years. The total applications had amounted to 
£233,000,000. It must not be supposed, of course, that 
anything like all this is new money. Mr. Snowden’s 
critics, wise after the event, can say without fear of 
contradiction that the terms he offered were too attractive, 
but the point is that he could not afford to risk failure. 
He was faced not only with a high Bank Rate but with 
the collapse of the New York Stock Exchange. The 
natural expectation now is that the new loan will go to 
a premium, but it will quickly recede to a discount if 
the Government’s expenditure should threaten a Budget 
deficit. : 
: * * * * 
Lord Beaverbrook and Empire Free Trade 

Lord Beaverbrook deserved the congratulations he 
has received for appearing personally in the House of 
Lords to explain his scheme for Empire Free Trade. 
Other great newspaper proprietors, though members of 
the House of Lords, have shirked meeting their critics 
in the right place. They preferred something strongly 
resembling an attempt to govern by newspaper—of all 
methods of government the worst. We wish that Lord 
Beaverbrook could have been rewarded for his courage, 
but on the merits of his proposal he was rightly sent 
empty away. Free Trade within the Empire, as he 
proposes it, would almost certainly raise the price of 
necessaries, since tariffs would have to be imposed against 
all foreign imports. Unionists, at least, having already 
had their ranks shattered by the cry of dearer food do 
not want to repeat the experiment or, as Lord Cushendun 
said, to commit suicide. 

* * * * 


For our part we are strongly opposed to tariffs for 
quite another reason. They would be a constant source 
of international friction. The decisive argument used 
in the House of Lords, however, against Lord Beaverbrook 
was that the Dominions have shown no trace of desiring 
to remove their tariffs against British goods. Already 
Lord Beaverbrook has modified his original scheme so far 
as to suggest that the Dominions should confine theit 
anti-British tariffs to key industries. Even so, he seems 
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to be making no more headway. We are all for a great 
Empire development, but there are other ways than to 
fly in the face of the facts. 
* x * * 

The Government and the Miners’ Federation 

Delegate conferences of the miners have disclosed far 
more support for the Government’s Coal Bill than was 
expected. Mr. Herbert Smith resigned from the Presi- 
dency of the Miners’ Federation on Tuesday, but he 
remains at the head of the Yorkshire Association, which, 
though opposing the Government, will stay in the 
Federation. Even in Yorkshire the adverse majority 
was not very large, though the workers there gain nothing 
by the reduction of hours of work to seven and a-haif. 
The Mines Department is devising some kind of National 
Wages Board which the Miners’ Federation is prepared 
to accept as an alternative to the national negotiating 
machinery, hitherto considered indispensable. The Board 
would apparently lay down general principles for deter- 
mining wages, leaving plenty of latitude for district boards. 
It would also be a court of appeal, but it would not, 
according to Mr. Cook, safeguard the miners against 
lower wages which might be enforced in an economic 
emergency. The new President of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, Mr. Tom Richards, however, apparently thinks that 
the reduction of hours next April can be accomplished 
without any reduction of wages. On Wednesday, at the 
Miners’ Federation meeting, only Yorkshire and the 
Forest of Dean voted against the Government’s proposais. 

* * * * 

General Smuts and Native Policy in Africa 

General Smuts concluded his Rhodes Memorial Lectures 
at Oxford last Saturday. On the same day the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. was conferred upon him. His treatment 
of “Native Policy in Africa” brought with it that 
“breath of fresh air” to which the Public Orator appro- 
priately referred. The first and essential article of 
British policy, said General Smuts, was to build on 
African foundations. The negro, happy-go-lucky, child- 
like, has yet a civilization of his own; he is “ neither a 
beast of the field, nor a pseudo-European.” Our business 
is, then, to bring out the natives’ individuality, working 
on the lines laid down by the Glen Grey legislation of 
Rhodes’ time, namely, individual agricultural holdings 
as a means to self-development. This implies, of course, 
segregation, which alone will safeguard the tribal system 
of discipline. It also implies administration of native 
affairs by the natives themselves—where necessary under 
white supervision It means, finally, that in some 
respects we must “retrace our steps.” The Mandate 
system, fortunately, shows the way. General Smuts 
did not fail to emphasize the urgency of learning our 
lesson in dealing with British African communities 
outside South Africa. The insistence on the need for 
retracing our steps was the most important passage in 
General Smuts’ speech, for there is as yet little indication 
that British colonists abroad have appreciated the 
Implications of the Mandate system, and of the new 
British policy based upon it. 

* * * * 

The Geography of British Industry 

On Tuesday, some interesting figures were published 
as to the numbers of the industrial population insured 
against unemployment. The 1929 Census covers more 
than 12 million persons and registers a substantial increase 
on the previous year. Of particular interest is the 
evidence of the changing geographical distribution of 
industry, The southward movement continues. Forty- 
cight per cent. of British industry is carried on south of a 
line running from the Wash westwards to include Notting- 





hamshire, Cambridgeshire, and Staffordshire. South-east 
England maintains its pre-eminent position in this area. 
According to the tables of growing and contracting trades, 
employment in Local Government has increased, but in 
National Government has substantially decreased. The 
silk and artificial silk industry is still expanding by leaps 
and bounds. We could wish that electrical engineering 
occupied a higher place among the growing industries. 
At present it is tenth on the list. 
* * * * 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor, the “ Father of the House of 
Commons,” who died on Monday at the age of eighty-one, 
will be mourned by men of all parties. He had sat 
continuously in the House since 1880. He left Ireland 
to seek his fortunes in London when he was twenty-two, 
and whatever his parents’ plans for him may have been 
he had no doubt that his career must be a combination 
of politics and journalism. He took naturally to both, 
and as an Irish Nationalist he had a position not quite 
like that of any other member of his Party. Socially 
he was devoted to England, and particularly to London, 
which he thought the only place worth living in. He 
was a hard hitter in politics, but he never bore malice. 
He certainly had a “ way with him,” and he raised an 
incredible amount of money for his Party, chiefly in 
America, but partly also in this country. 

* * * * 


‘ ’ 


His popularity as a “ character” in this country was 
indeed so useful that he is believed to have been instructed 
by his Party managers never to offend the law suffici- 
ently to get into prison. He established several 
newspapers, including The Star, T. P.s Weekly, and 
M.A.P. Much of his writing was light-weight stuff, 
genial anecdotes and personal reminiscences, but it 
all served his cause, though for some reason or other it 
never enriched him. It can fairly be said that few men 
who have suited their work to the popular taste have 
so charmingly disarmed criticism. 

* * * * 


Mr. J. L. Garvin and the Ethics of Journalism 

On Thursday, November 14th, the Spectator had the 
privilege of entertaining Mr. J. L. Garvin to a luncheon 
on his completion of twenty-one years as editor of the 
Observer. A remarkable gathering of some two hundred 
public men, journalists’ and those engaged in the 
production of newspapers, united to pay one of the 
most significant tributes that a journalist has ever 
received. The toast of “ Many Happy Returns of the 
Day ” was given by Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Garvin’s oldest friend amongst those 
present. He was. supported by Mr. Lloyd George and 
Lord Londonderry. Mr. Garvin, in his -reply, spoke 
eloquently of the character and independence which go 
to make up the essentials of-a great newspaper. It is 
very encouraging to conclude, as we must, from the 
genuine appreciation which this occasion aroused, that 
the fearless, independent writer has still a very important 
part in guiding public opinion. Mr. Garvin’s concep- 
tion of the ethics of journalism will long remain in 
the memory of those who had the good fortune to 


hear him. 
* * * * 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 6} per cent. on 
October 31st, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
991% ; on Wednesday week 99jx.d.; a year ago, 101} x.d.; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85}; on 
Wednesday week 85; a year ago 89}. Conversion Loan 


(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 743 ; on Wednesday week 
74): a vear ago 781. 
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A. Better 


ie the place of a Christmas number proper we have 

decided to publish an expanded special number of 
the Spectator, the articles in which are intended to fill 
in the outlines of a Better World. We have asked our 
contributors to bear this thought in mind. The subject 
is a large one and there are so many sides to the 
problem of a better England alone that it is only possible 
here to deal with a few. In making our survey of 
conditions in Great Britain there is no need for undue 
despondency at the present time. There has been a 
marked improvement in the international outlook since 
twelve months ago. The Spectator never concealed its 
dissatisfaction with much of the foreign policy of the 
late Unionist Government and, while we in no way 
recede from our position of independence, we think 
that the foreign record of the Labour Government 
deserves commendation from all who are working for 
World Peace. 

There is no need for us to retread well-worn ground 
and to describe in detail the steps which have been 
taken during the past few montlis towards the liquidating 
of some of the post-War problems, e.g., the British 
action at The Hague in August, the withdrawal of 
British troops from the Rhineland, the signing by Great 
Britain of the Optional Clause at Geneva, the 
re-establishment of contact with Russia, a policy which 
the Spectator has consistently advocated since the Arcos 
raid, and, finally, the opening of a new chapter in the 
history of the English-speaking peoples as a result of 
Mr. MacDonald’s visit to the United States and Canada. 

Of late we have heard much of the attempt to develop 
the resources of the British Commonwealth, a purpose 
with which the Spectator has always sympathized. In 
our view, much more might be done in this direction 
by the British Government and in many of the outlying 
portions of the British Empire old-world experience 
and financial resources in conjunction with new-world 
enterprise and initiative might and should work 
wonders. This is not to say that we think it will be 
possible to organize a Free Trade British Empire. Great 
Britain, despite its oversea connexions, is in Euope, in a 
key position between the old world and the new. However 
much it may be possible for Great Britain to draw closer 
the bonds that unite her to those virile self-governing 
and free communities across the seas, it must not be 
forgotten that she occupies a place in the European 
constellation which cannot be filled by any other nation. 
Europe’s greatest. needs at the present time are peace, 
reconciliation and co-operation. Exactly what form the 
future “‘ association ” or co-operation of the nations of 
Europe will take, it is impossible to say. But if Europe 
is to reach that degree of prosperity which should be 
hers, tariffs must be reduced, national antipathies and 
hates must be abolished and a new generation of 
Europeans possessed of a broader vision must arise in 
all countries. 


‘ 


In regard to home problems, the present Government 
has yet to justify itself in the eyes of the average 
citizen. Now that it has the power in its hands, will 
it be more successful than its predecessors in dealing 
with such diflicult matters as unemployment, education, 
agriculture and slum clearance? In the last analysis 
the record of the Government will be judged by its 
home policy. 

Many observers who have studied the educational 
methods of the United States, of Northern Europe and 
of the British Dominions are still of the opinion that this 
country has much leeway tomake up. The (itimate aim 


England 

of every educationist and of every voter should be to Yaise 
the school age of the primary schools to sixteen op 
seventeen so that the children of the poor in this 
country would receive the same educational advantages 
as the children of the well-to-do. Mental equipment 
for life’s battles must not be a prerogative of the rich, 
The poor man must be given an equal chance, and the 
basis of our universities must be broadened so that g 
university career shall be open to all suitable young men, 

No problem has occupied so much space in the Press 
during the past few years as agriculture, and yet the 
plight of British farming causes grave apprehension, 
Expedients for its revival are numerous, but, alas! 
there is no short cut to prosperity. As a nation we 
must work harder—employers and employed alike. The 
farming community must remember that farming is no 
longer a rule-of-thumb business, but an exact science ; 
some of the world’s most successful farmers are engineers, 
scientists, business organizers and thinkers. It is no 
longer possible for agriculturists to work in water-tight 
compartments. 

If the Government is to come forward with schemes 
of increased agricultural credit, the farmer, on his side, 
must get rid of his prejudices and co-operate with his 
neighbours. There is no more splendid life than that 
of farming, and some of the young generation who are 
thinking of taking up farming as a career could not do 
better than study dairy farming in Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland or Germany and, if they have opportunity, even 
further afield, in the British Dominions of Canada and 
New Zealand. If there is to be greater food production 
at home we shall have to copy the methods of our 
successful rivals, and in no respect is our mental 
equipment so inadequate as in agricultural education, a 
field in which Denmark, for example, excels. 

Slum clearance has long been a subject to which the 
Spectator has devoted space. Granted. the requisite 
enthusiasm and adequate financial support from the 
Government, it should be possible to abolish every slum 
in these islands in the next twelve years. But the job 
will have to be approached in no half-hearted manner 
and men of vision will be required. According to the 
estimate of the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, two million houses in Great Britain, or 
one-quarter of the whole, are overcrowded. 

The New Health Society and other bodies have done much 
useful pioneer work in stirring up the national conscience, 
but a huge task remains to be undertaken. A nation- 
wide health campaign must be planned to teach our 
working-classes rudimentary ideas of health and hygiene 
and cooking, and a better knowledge of food values 
and their relation to health. The women of our towns 
and countryside have much to learn from their sisters 
in Europe in the art of preparing a sensible and healthy 
diet, especially in the cooking of vegetables. 

In teaching us to appreciate the value of sunlight and 
for inciting us to work for the abolition of the smoke 
nuisance, such organizations as the Smoke Abatement 
Society, the Sunlight League and others deserve our 
gratitude. But despite all the propaganda on this sub- 
ject since the War we have made comparatively little 
headway. Our rulers should set us an example in theit 
immediate surroundings. So long as Government offices 
in the neighbourhood of Whitehall and elsewhere belch 
forth their daily quota of smoke and dirt through 
hundreds of chimneys, how can the ordinary citizen be 
expected’ to aim at a cleaner and better England? 
Surely an enlightened Government would set an example 
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to the public at large by taking steps to ensure that no 
Royal Palace or Government building added to the 
smoke nuisance. We trust that the report that Mr. 
[Lansbury is hoping to introduce smokeless fuel into 
Whitehall is correct. 

There has undoubtedly been an improvement in 
recent years in our methods of fighting the litter fiend 
in our public parks, but much remains to be done by 
an appeal to the good citizenship of the individual and 
by the provision of large baskets such as those used at 
Kew Gardens. On several occasions the Spectator has 
advocated the removal of iron railings, soot-covered 
evergreens and holly bushes from the outer edges of 
many of our parks and squares. In some cases this 
suggestion is not practicable, but most of the squares 
and open spaces in Great Britain would be greatly 
improved if the iron railings were removed and a 
landscape gardener consulted as to how to make the 
best use of the space available. The Spectator has also 
for many years advocated the unlocking of the gates 
of the squares in our cities, at present reserved for the 
use of the favoured few. This was a subject which 
was dear to the heart of Mr. St. Loe Strachey. 

As the writer of the series of articles on Central Europe 
recently pointed out in our columns Great Britain has 
much to learn from the Continent in the provision of 
public baths and open-air children’s baths in our cities. 
The Government should send a deputation from the 
town councils of every large city in Great Britain on a 
tour of inspection through Continental Europe. They 
would return from their wanderings with much valuable 
information and with an increased sense of our short- 
comings in matters of public health and recreation. 
The subject of preserving the beauty of our countryside 
has been dealt with at length in this issue and there are 
indications that uncontrolled ribbon development and 
the building of “‘ shack” towns in many beauty spots 
will soon be brought to an end. 

Why is it that so many Englishmen have a horror of 
ffesh air, compared with other nations? Last week we 
were discussing this matter with one of the leading 
educationists in New Zealand; we learn from him that 
the boys in one of the chief public schools in the South 
Island sleep out of doors every night of the year, to the 
great advantage of their health. Of how many schools 
in England could this be said ? 

Owing to the dampness and mists in winter sleeping 
out of doors in Great Britain may not be possible, but 
there is no reason why it should not be practised for 


the six. summer months. Why, again, is it that we in 
Great Britain refuse to eat our meals out of doors during 
the summer, a practice which is popular in most civil- 
ized countries, many of them with climates no better than 
our own? Those pioneers who play tennis in shorts 
and walk about our streets with Byronic collars may 
seem ridiculous, but probably in another generation they 
will have the laugh on their side. Most of us are slaves 
to convention, and our city-dwellers in the hot weather 
still go about dressed in starched collars, heavy cloth 
coats and waistcoats. The weight of the clothes worn 
by the average man during the spring and summer in 
Great Britain must be several pounds heavier than are 
those of the average woman. 

Now that the Government has appointed a Royal 
Commission to go into the question of the drink trade, 
presumably reformers will have to exercise patience for 
another couple of years. The convictions of the Spectator 
on the necessity for the public ownership of the drink 
trade in this country only become deepened as time 
passes; in this direction, again, Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
showed how far-sighted he was and how far in advance 
of many of his countrymen. As our readers know, for 
many years we have refused to accept liquor advertise- 
ments because we have felt that it would be inconsistent 
with our principles to accept revenue from a trade which 
we hope to see removed from private ownership before 
long. The influence of the privately-owned drink trade 
in our political life is intolerable. Sooner or later we 
must do for the country as a whole what has been done 
in Carlisle. As we have pointed out on many occasions 
in these columns, Sweden shows the way to conduct 
the sale of drink in a sane and satisfactory manner 
without any of the drawbacks of Prohibition. 

For the better treatment of animals we have long 
pleaded. There are many reforms much overdtie. In 
a country-whese people are supposcd to be fond of 
animals it is a national disgrace that humane slaughter 
is not compulsory. Under existing conditions ninety 
per cent. of the animals killed in our slaughter-houses 
are made away with by old-fashioned and inhumane 
methods. We also advocate the abolition of stag and 
otter-hunting, rabbit-coursing and the exhibition for profit 
of performing animals in circuses and on the stage. 

This brief and inadequate summary seeks to place 
before our readers some of our thoughts about a “‘ Better 
England.” If it succeeds in stimulating thought as to 
methods of hastening the victory of the armies of light 
it will not have been in vain. 


Insurance, Unemployment and the Nation 


. the beginning of the session we suggested that 
there would be an unexampled opportunity for 
leaning how to govern the country under a minority 
Government. It was obvious that a united Opposition 
could defeat the Government at any moment; but it 
seemed that as no one was confident enough to predict 
a majority for any one Party in the coming years we 
might as well all settle down comfortably for the present 
to a very interesting and perhaps invaluable lesson in 
political give-and-take. It was easy enough for the 
Government to win general praise so long as they were 
only putting the final touches on the pictures which Sir 
Austen Chamberlain chose to leave unfinished, but when 
they turned from foreign affairs to home affairs they were 
faced by a new order of problems. We pointed out that 


as they had not the authority for their promised policy of 


nationalization the nation would be best served if all 
Parties would proceed together—within reason —across 


what is admittedly common ground. The Government, 
we thought, if they managed things properly, ought to be 
able to command assent for a “ national” policy. 

The session is still very young, but it becomes increas- 
ingly clear how much the Government are in need of help 
if they are to do “ national ” work. It may be unfair to 
say yet that Mr. Thomas has failed, but it is certain that 
he will have made no impression upon unemployment 
before the most trying months of the winter come. Then, 
again, there is Unemployment Insurance. Everybody 
sees that the meritorious attempt to provide grants for 
the unemployed by an actuarially sound insurance 
scheme has broken down. The confident reliance of the 
Blanesburgh Committee upon a recovery of trade was 
misplaced, and the Insurance Fund, instead of making 
its payments genuinely out of accumulated reserves and 
the interest on them, is now heavily in debt. 

Nor is that all. Every Party has pledged itself more 
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or less to an extension of pensions for the payment of 
which it is extremely difficult to see where the money is 
to be found. Mr. Snowden, according to all the reports, 
has held out as stoutly as he could against spending 
further large sums of money on both pension and Unem- 
ployment Insurance, but up to a certain point he has 
yielded. We write before the debate, appointed for 
Thursday, on Miss Bondfield’s Unemployment Insurance 
Bill, but no doubt there will be bitter remarks from the 
back benches of the Labour Party. Mr. Maxton has 
called the Bill “ mean,” and both he and his friends have 
used a good many other injurious phrases. We do not 
contemplate much danger for the Government, because 
in the nature of things the harder the Prime Minister may 
be pressed by his left wing the more will the Opposition 
be inclined to let him down easily. The situation, 
however, does seem very strongly to confirm what we said 
at the beginning of the session about the opening which 
this session would provide for agreed legislation—in fact, 
for a “ national” policy. 

When a Government has a sweeping majority it cannot 
be expected to court good will from the Opposition. If 
it even seemed to be trying to please its opponents it 
would instantly be abused by its extremists—the Left 
wing in the case of the Labour Government and the Die- 
hards in the case of a Conservative Government—who 
would tell it that it was ignobly selling the pass although 
it had plenty of troops for the defence. It is easier for 
a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for 
a Government with a great majority to get away 
from the Party spirit. But now there is room for 
accommodation and adaptation in matters which ought 
either to be removed from the Party arena or to be pro- 
tected from the full beating of the Party storms of passion. 
One of these matters is unemployment. Another is 
Publie Assistance. 

Let us take unemployment first. When we pleaded 
for a “national” policy under Mr. Baldwin, and when 
we plead for it now under Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, we 
were, and are, thinking of unemployment as much as of 
anything else. 
War has been an entirely new phenomenon. It does not 
yield in any appreciable degree to the familiar fluctuations 
or cycles of trade. | Booms and slumps alike leave almost 
unmoved a huge bulk of apparently chronic unemploy- 
ment. We have reached the conclusion that there is 
only one permanent remedy, and that is Rationalization, 
which means the scientific concentration and organization 
of industries with an almost complete elimination of 
waste. If there is any common political ground in Great 
Britain to-day here it assuredly is. All Parties could 
co-operate on this ground. Why should not the Govern- 
ment frankly ask for help? That, somebody may say, 
would be for the Government to eat their own words and 
acknowledge that Mr. Thomas had failed. If there is no 
more valid objection than that every man, in our judg- 


The extent of unemployment since the . 
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ment, should be ashamed to mention it. We are in the 
presence of a continuing national tragedy. 

Mrs. Snowden’s proposal that a non-Party Conference 
should be called to try to solve unemployment is most 
welcome. On Monday in the House of Commons the 
Prime Minister was questioned on this subject, and said 
that he was open to representations from the other side, 
The next day the political correspondent of the Times 
reported that the Opposition was not in ‘a mind to make 
any representations since it was on the very question of 
unemployment that the Government had won the election, 
If the Times’ correspondent is not mistaken; we are indeed 
sorry that the Conservative Opposition should prefer 
tactics to the interest of the nation. If, however, the 
Prime Minister could bring himself to say that he will 
not stand on a punctilio, he would get a magnificent 
response in the country. 

As for Public Assistance we must confess to being 
thoroughly alarmed at the auction which goes on at every 
Parliamentary election. Most politicians are up to the 
neck in this business of outbidding rival promises. Where 
is it to end? Mr. Snowden and Mr. Thomas have both 
expressed their dread of a coming pauperization. This 
is another instance in which the nice balance of parties 
makes co-operation easy. The responsible leaders in every 
Party actually want to be saved from this demoralizing 
game. A Parliamentary candidate to-day feels that he 
has no chance whatever of being returned unless he makes 
promises which he has no right to make and which secretly 
he does not want to make. All humane people desire 
that there should be adequate Public Assistance, but who 
can be free from misgiving at the idea, for example, of 
boys who have just left school and are facing the great 
adventure of life being told that though they must, of 
course, try to find work no great harm will come to them 
if they do not succeed ? The careers of boys who receive 
unemployment grants, but are not taken into any of the 
training centres, will have to be most anxiously watched. 

It should be possible to alter the conditions under which 
a prospective Minister is, as regards the disbursement of 
money, in a position directly to guarantee grants to 
the prospective beneficiaries. Naturally we do not 
pretend that in a democracy the Government can shuffle 
off the responsibility for finance, but some sort of shock- 
absorber could be placed between the ultimate dispensers 
of largesse and the recipients. The present brutal 
contact between the giver and the receiver should at 
least become indirect. Commissioners have done such 
work before now, not merely in municipalities, but for 
the whole nation. It may be noted that in drafting her 
Unemployment Insurance Bill Miss Bondfield relied upon 
the Morris Committee and always refers to it. It would 
be, at all events, a great gain if it were universally under- 
stood that pledges at an election had to pass through some 
transmuting process, conducted by a body of experts, and 
comparable, let us say, to the Budget Committee in Franee, 


The Neglected Thames 


ONDON RIVER, as seamen call the Thames, made 
London what she is; and London is where she 

is because of her river. Yet Londoners know amazingly 
little about their source of life. Taine, in his Notes sur 
I? Angleterre, said that the only right approach to London 
was by the river, as only thus could the visitor know 
what the greatness of London was. But, again, what 
does the Londoner know of his water-borne trade ? 
The lower Thames is virtually forbidden to-him. If he 
tries to see the great ships coming up to the Surrey 
Docks or the Commercial Docks or the Pool he may 


walk for miles on either side of the river behind the 
blank walls of warehouses. ‘Only occasionally does he 
come upon a peep of the most .wonderful port in the 
world. When he does, what a revelation !—particularly 
in the last hour or two of the flood when the largest 
vessels are coming to their docks, or in the first hour 
of the ebb when the vessels are setting out for sea an} 
want to use the whole ebb to the estuary. Most 
Londoners seem even to be ignorant of that delightful 
little park and waterside front which occupy the site of 
the old Shadwell Fish Market. 
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It is not their fault. The service of passenger vessels 
has twice within living memory. completely failed them. 
They would certainly want to see the business of great 
waters if there were any means of their conveniently 
doing so. As it is, a Londoner is less aware that-he lives 
in a great port than the citizen of Liverpool or Bristol 
or Sydney or Cape Town, who from rising ground in 
‘almost any part of his city can see the masts and funnels 
of ships. Loci dulcedo nos attinet, wrote the Roman 
general and historian in his dispatch about London. 
The sweetness of the place which held him fast has 
vanished ; but it is really a grotesque comment upon 
our knowledge of ourselves that it should be almost 
impossible for either Londoner or visitor to see the 
majestic apparatus of our trade which has replaced 
the sweetness of the London village. 

We are grateful to Mr. A. P. Herbert for having 
written a rousing letter to the Times on this defect. We 
have so often written on the subject ourselves that we 
are glad of the excuse to return to it. The streets of 
London are packed with traffic; the congestion is a 
nightmare for civic administrators ; but the Thames is 
not called in to relieve the congestion. Mr. Herbert 
appeals for a regular service of fast passenger motor 
vessels. He is at once informed that the river winds 
too much for speedy journeys, that an adverse tide will 
prevent punctuality, and so on and so forth—all the 
old objections. Yet it is not an objection to motor 
omnibuses that they ply on devious routes. The 
proprietors of omnibuses send them, we imagine, along 
the routes on which they can collect the greatest number 
of passengers. As for punctuality, the tide runs at, say, 
four miles an hour. A modern motor vessel would have 
not the least difficulty in keeping time by reserving 
speed with the tide and using all her speed against the 
tide. 






To anyone who remembers the old “ penny steamers ” 
and the abuse which they earned it must be amusing 
to find the last word of abuse now being aimed at the 
London County Council steamers which were on the 
Thames between 1905 and 1908. Mr. John Burns used 
to tell the public that the L.C.C. steamers, with their 
protection from the weather and their speed, would 
be free from all the defects of the old private service. 
The result, alas! was that private enterprise was put 
out of business and that the Londoner in the end lost all 
service, either good or bad. We believe that a fleet of 
modern motor vessels would almost pay now even if they 
had to rely only on the transportation of daily passengers 
to and from their work. There has always been a time 
in every evolutionary process which was “ just too 
soon.” The first L.C.C. steamers came too soon—before 
the great congestion of the streets. The first taxi-cabs 
came just too soon and therefore failed. The conditions 
are now much more promising. 

But even if regular passengers were insufficient there 
would be a great opportunity for carrying pleasure- 
seekers and visitors to see the unknown river. If we 
were advertisers we should greatly like the job of 
advertising the Thames. In the slacker hours children 
could be taken to see the lower Thames as part of their 
education. For what London child is educated who 
has not seen the Dutch boats which lie at their moorings 
off the Custom House (having retained the moorings by 
right of unceasingly occupying them since the reign of 
Charles II), who has not seen a great ship warped into 
her berth, who has not seen Greenwich Hospital rising 
above the water, as glorious a vision as ever the architects 
of Venice imagined, or who has not learned a proper 
pride in the ubiquitous Thames sailing barge which has 
the greatest spread of canvas managed anywhere in 
the world by two men? 


The Week in Parliament 


r ine House of Commons has devoted practically the 

whole of its time during the past week to the 
Widows Pensions Bill, all stages of which have now 
been concluded. It is an extremely bad Bill—unfair, 
slipshod, and quite useless from an economic point of 
view, which is the only point of view worth considering 
in this country at the present time. Miss Susan Lawrence 
emerges from the ordeal of the Committee stage with 
enormous credit. She has an almost incredible faculty 
for answering impromptu questions immediately, accu- 
rately, and at length, without reference to a single 
paper. Such mastery of a subject, displayed by a 
member of what used facetiously to be described as the 
weaker sex, has not failed to impress the House. Mr. 
Greenwood, the Minister, also did well, and is to be 
congratulated. ‘Towards the end there was a good deal 
of talk about election ‘“ pledges,” and the grumbles 
from the Socialist Left became a little more ominous. 
Liberal contributions to the debates were meticulous 
and painstaking. And Conservative back-benchers put 
up from time to time a dismal and half-hearted opposition 
to some cf the worst clauses, 

The week’s work induces two rather sombre reflections. 
(1) Almost every intelligent member of all three parties 
would agree in private that the economic problem cannot 
conceivably be solved, and may well be aggravated, by 
a more liberal distribution of pensions and doles to those 
who make no contribution to production. Yet they dare 
not say so. How can even the most “ Die-hard” Tory 
Oppose with conviction a Bill which is merely an extension 
of the far more ambitious and costly scheme introduced 


by his own Government? So the widows get more 
pensions. And next week it will be the turn of the 
youthful unemployed. 

After that, maybe, the-spinstersywill come in for a 
bit. And an uneasy suspicion is dawning in the minds 
of many members that, under the conditions imposed 
upon them by our modern democracy, there is really 
no limit to this process. The power of resolute action 
and of executive authority and efficiency is observed 
to be wholly lacking from successive administrations. 
Is this a consequence of democracy? Is the House of 
Commons capable of supporting a courageous and 
realistic attempt to tackle the economic problem from 
the right end ? 

(2) There can be no doubt that a committee of the 
whole House is about the worst legislative machine that 
could be devised. It cannot itself produce workmanlike 
measures, and Parliament and the country are, therefore, 
forced: to depend entirely upon the tender mercies of 
the Civil Service and the draughtsmen for the tolerable 
execution of the Acts which are inflicted upon them. 
Hence the inevitable “ growth of bureaucracy.” 

Watching the “ all-night sitting ” last week filled one 
with numb despair. It wasn’t even funny. And when 
eight o’clock came, and Clause 1 hadn’t been disposed 
of, and an agreement was then reached between exhausted 
Whips as to the passage of every stage of the Bill, I wonder 
if anyone thought it had been worth while. Some of us 
become more convinced every day that a drastic reform 
of Parliamentary procedure is the first condition of the 
survival of democracy. WATCHMAN, 
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In Defence of the Faith 
I.—The Modern Outlook in Theology 


[The Bishop of Gloucester is well known as a theologian and New 
Testament scholar ; he was Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford 
from 1918 to 1923. He speaks with authority on those aspects of 
the Faith which the present series attempts to cover. ] 


T is somewhat difficult to estimate the present position 
of the study of theology, for there are many cross- 
currents in modern thought. Let us take first the least 
satisfactory aspect. It is a widespread indifference. The 
old dogmatic opposition to religion and theology has to 
a large extent died out ; but in a large section of society 
there is a growing tendency to ignore such things. After 
all, spiritual things, it is held, are uncertain; we cannot 
be sure what is true, or whether anything is true. On the 
other hand, the world is real, or seems to be so. It is 
also interesting. And so people’s minds are completely 
occupied with the study of the world, and with making 
life—which is at any rate something certain and definite 
—as convenient and as comfortable as may be. Science 
—because of its practical value—and the improvement 
of life are sufficient of themselves to occupy the mind 
of an intelligent person, and he need not trouble any 
further. 


There is a fundamental fallacy in all this argument, 
for even the proper use of this world depends upon 
spiritual values. We may pass on to our second point, the 
influence of modern thought on theology. Here, as has 
been said, the old negative attitude is largely vanishing. 
The idea that the world and life and human thought 
could be explained purely on mechanistic theories is less 
widely held, and certainly seems to a thoughtful person 
less tenable. We are bewildered by what the mathema- 
tician and the physicist and the chemist tell us about 
the structure of the Universe. But I think that we are 
less and less able to believe that it came into existence of 
its own, and has come to be what it is, without any 
reason or purpose behind phenomena. Still more is this 
true of life. A mechanistic evolution is giving way to an 
emergent evolution, and it is hard to explain the evolution 
of life except through its final end. The riddle of human 
life may be difficult to read, but few thinkers would fee] 
justified in explaining it purely as the result of the 
accidental development of material things. Modern 
thought not only leaves room for but demands a theology, 
if we are to explain our experience. 


How far the bewildering development of the ideas which 
the physicist and the astronomer put before us regarding 
space and time are able to clarify our theological views 
may still be doubtful ; but the thoughtful Christian only 
feels how more exalted becomes his conception of God. 
The lesson which Isaiah and the Hebrew prophets taught, 
of Jehovah as God of the whole world, is repeated at the 
present day when the astronomer and the physicist 
remind us that the God whom we conceive must be God 
of the far-reaching Universe which his calculations and 
investigations have put before us. There may not be a 
logical difference, but the difference is one which appeals 
much to our imagination. And if the Universe is so 
mysterious, if it is so different in reality to anything which 
the eye can see or our senses convey to us, so far from 
science presenting us with a closed system of time 
and space where the spiritual can have no play, it is 
rather that the wonderful universe suggests to us the 
supremacy of spirit, and the endless possibilities of 
a spirit world. ; 


And now we turn to theology proper. The fundamental] 
difference which has been made in relation to modern 
thought is our altered view of the Bible. It is not that 
its authority is less; it is that it is different. The first 
stage of progress was made when correct philological 
methods took the place of the old habit of arguing from 
texts. The next stage—a fundamental one—was the 
introduction of the historical method of commentary, 
There was a time when theologians argued as if they had 
a perfectly certain and definite series of rules out of 
which, as from a legal code, they could build up their 
theological system. It never really worked, because 
people found that by using your texts in different ways 
you could build up a good many logical systems. But 
when it became clear that there was no exactness in the 
literary tradition; that different sayings of our Lord, 
for example, were reported in somewhat different lan. 
guage ; then that these words were spoken in relation to 
a particular problem at the time, and must have their 
meaning interpreted in relation to the conditions in 
which they were used ; gradually we were thrown back 
from the spoken word to the mind of the speaker, from 
the particular instance to the underlying principles, 
from the letter to the spirit, from the rule of theology to 
the Divine Personality. 


Our new method of theology will not be less but more 
orthodox than the old. We have now learnt that when 
our Lord founded the Christian Church He did not give 
it a creed and a code of rules and a constitution, but He 
gave it certain principles. He did not establish either 
Presbyterianism or Episcopacy, but He built up His 
Church on the principles of ministry and discipleship. He 
did not give us a code of conduct, but He taught us the 
great principles of righteousness and love and sacrifice, 
He did not give us a creed but a Gospel, and He founded 
the Church on Himself, “‘ Jesus. Christ Himself being the 
chief cornerstone.’’ Now a personality as opposed to a 
code or a rule is something which is incalculable in its capa- 
cities. Even an ordinary human person has possibilities 
and conceptions which we cannot realize or fathom. 
But if the personality be Divine its potentialities are 
infinite. 


We have, then, to construct the theclogy of the future 
not by building up a system out of a series of texts or 
rules, but by recognizing the two fundamental principles 
of the Gospel ; the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the fact that in His life and work He has revealed to us 
the Being and Nature of God, and the inspiration of the 
Christian Church by His Holy Spirit. If, then, the 
doctrine of the Church can no longer be looked upon as 
a fixed system of theology, if the life of the Church will 
be altered and varied to suit the changing conditions of 
human life, it is not because we do not believe in our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the revelation through Him; it is 
because we do believe in it. If we find development in 
Christian theology, and look forward to more develop- 
ment, it is not because we doubt that the Holy Spirit has 
inspired the Church ; but because we believe that it not 
only has inspired it, but continues to do so. Theology 
adapted to the eonditions of modern thought is not 
unorthodox ;_ it is the modern expression of a funda- 
mental orthodoxy. 


A. C. GLOUCESTER. 
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Anglo-American Relations 


HE Treaty of Ghent was one of the most successful 
pieces of diplomacy in history. It brought to an 
end the Anglo-American War of 1812 on terms which 
were favourable and even generous to the United States ; 
and it inaugurated a peace between the two countries 
which has lasted for one hundred and ‘fifteen years. 
True, it did not settle the controversy about which the 
war was chiefly fought—one of the phases of the so-called 
“Freedom of the Seas” question. That is much to 
be regretted, for the unsettled difficulty in various forms 
has more than once disturbed the good relations between 
the two countries. Still, it began the régime which 
has gradually been consolidated, until on both sides of 
the Atlantic we have come to regard an Anglo-American 
war as unthinkable. 


That does not mean that our relations have always 
been friendly. Far from it. For many years the 
habitual attitude of Englishmen towards Americans 
was one of arrogant contempt, repaid by unsparing 
criticism and even abuse. Twisting the lion’s tail 
became one of the favourite resources of American 
politicians in a difficulty. Probably no country in Europe 
has been so often and so bitterly attacked in the United 
States as England—attacks which were more deeply 
resented than appeared in the cold superciliousness 
with which they were received. And yet under it all 
there was steadily growing a feeling of mutual sympathy 
and respect of which perhaps the nations themselves 
were scarcely aware. Every now and then—more 
frequently in recent years—it has come to the surface, 
as, for instance, in the passionate enthusiasm with 
which the American President was greeted in London 
after the World War, or in the much-appreciated sym- 
pathy for our King’s illness which recently swept over 
the United States. But generally speaking, it has been 
concealed, overlaid often by chatter of tension and 
difficulties which had little existence outside the brains 
of those who talked or wrote about them. 

The truth is that ‘all the culture, all the early history 
of the two peoples, our legal and political conceptions, 
and our common language, tend powerfully towards 
friendship and understanding between us. Everyone 
who has had experience of any international negotiation 
knows that if America and Great Britain are parties to it 
their representatives naturally tend to work together, 
They start as it were from the same premises and even 
if they do not always immediately reach the same con- 
clusions they know where and why they differ. It is 
not that the two peoples are identical. On the contrary, 
in many respects their temperaments are entirely distinct. 
But their modes of thought and even more their modes 
of expression are the same, and they never lose the 
feeling that they are not quite foreigners to one another 
in the way that they feel themselves to be with regard 
to other nationalities. 

All this is extremely valuable and important. But it 
must not be exaggerated. When people talk of an 
Anglo-American alliance or even of an Anglo-American 
entente they are using misleading, and even dangerous, 
language. No such relation between us is, as I see the 
Situation, even remotely possible. That is not only due 
to American adherence to their traditional policy of 
avoiding entangling alliances, though it is quite true that 
the average American citizen has no wish to see his 
country involved in the quarrels and intrigues and 
disturbances of Europe. Very often he or his ancestors 
left Europe with the object of getting free from political 


troubles which have resulted from those very conditions. 
Indeed, every American citizen tends to look upon him- 
self and his country as superior to the Old World and its 
peoples, ard to thank God that Americans are not as 
other men a‘e or even as these foreigners—very much 
as we British also do. And so he warmly accepts the 
two great principles of foreign policy—the Washington 
teaching that America should not mix herself up with 
Europe, and the Monroe doctrine that Europe must not 
interfere with America. Whether this policy of complete 
isolation is in fact practicable is a question which the 
great bulk of the people is only just beginning to ask 
itself. 

But this traditional attitude is not the only thing that 
makes the American reluctant to intervene in European 
affairs. The population of the United States is drawn 
from many sources. The melting-pot theory is only 
partly true. Immigrants do, indeed, very soon acquire 
a warm allegiance to their new country. They like to 
think of themselves as 100 per cent. American. And so 
they are in any debate or comparison between America 
and any other country, including that from which they 
came. But in any controversy between their country of 
origin and another European State they usually range 
themselves, sometimes with passion, on the side of their 
old homes. And this is true not only of the actual 
immigrants but of their descendants also. We all remem- 
ber that until America came into the War the German 
Americans mostly took the side of Germany just as those 
of French or British stock were supporters of the Western 
Allies. 

When I was in Chicago in 1923 I was told that not more 
than 8 per cent. of its people were of Anglo-Saxon race— 
the rest being Poles, Germans, Scandinavians, Italians, 
Jews, and so on. And a similar state of things exists 
in other parts of the continent. The consequence is that 
any active European foreign policy would be exceedingly 
difficult for the United States even if she desired to have 
one. As soon as she found herself taking the part of one 
country against another, she would run the risk of offend- 
ing a more or less important group of her citizens in their 
tenderest feelings. It is, indeed, the fear of this eventu- 
ality that more than any other circumstance, apart from 
party politics, has kept her out of the League. If and 
when she comes to see that the great merit of the League 
is that it enables its members to work for the greatest 
international objects without taking up a partisan position 
it may be hoped that much of the anti-League feeling over 
there will vanish. But that time is not yet. 

If the considerations set out above are well-founded, it 
follows that any idea of an alliance or anything of that 
kind between us and America is out of the question, 
apart from the fact that such a policy would excite 
so much international jealousy and suspicion as to 
make it intrinsically undesirable. Is then the sympathy 
between the two countries of which I have spoken of 
no value? By no means. A permanent association 
between us may be impracticable, but that is no reason 
why we should not warmly co-operate for particular 
purposes where we are agreed. Take, for instance, the 
question of Disarmament. Our objects are the same. 
We both desire the reduction and limitation of armaments 
by international agreement. We both believe that 
such a policy if it can be carried into effect would be 
an important guarantee of peace, which we both earnestly 
desire on moral as well as on material grounds. Ever 
since 1927 until this year we have been divided over a 
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misevable question of the exact tonnage and armament 
of our auxiliary fleets, including cruisers; though even 
there we have been agreed on the broad principle of parity 
between us. Now the clouds of misunderstanding aud 
misrepresentation on the subject appear to be rolling 
away, and there is every reason to hope and believe 
that a complete agreement between us on naval forces 
is within sight. ; 

That will be a great achievement. But it is much to 
be desired that our co-operation should not stop there. 
Our next step must be to convince, if we can, the other 
chief naval states to make an agreement either on the 
same or some similar lines. Even then the principal 
part of the policy remains to be accomplished. Naval 
disarmament by itself will do little to secure peace. It 
must be accompanied by a like policy for land and air 
forces. In some ways that is the most crucial and difficult 
part of the whole question. But for reasons which are 
too long to go into here, there are good grounds for think- 


sme, 


ing that a serious measure of disarmament in all three 
arms is not beyond the -bounds of possibility. All depends 
on the co-operation of the United States. If she is ready 
to throw the great weight of her influence into the dis. 
armament scale it will assuredly outweight all other 
tendencies. But if not, the issue is more doubtful. We 
at any rate, are bound by every motive to do our best, 
and there are other countries who will do the same. What 
will be the attitude of the United States? That seems 
to me the paramount question of the day. I earnestly 
trust that she will decide to continue her co-operation 
in a policy by which alone her purpose of world peace 
can be carried out. CEcIL, 


[In its devotion to the cause of Anglo-American friendship the 
Spectator has never taken its eyes off the wider field of which the 
League of Nations is the symbol. We are particularly glad, therefore, 
to hear a great internationalist like Lord Cecil on this subject, 
for, more than ever to-day, those relations have to be viewed in 
their proper perspective and interpreted i: terms of an organized 
world community.—Ep. Spectator. | 


Animals and Birds: A Stocktaking 


| eetorienentegn te is not confined to the sphere of sale 

and mart. It is useful also to the human mind. 
There come moments to all of us when we desire to 
register the precise state of our feelings about a given 
subject ; and I propose here to take stock of my feelings 
in regard to creatures furred and feathered. 

What rules the special bent of our sympathies, why 
some of us should be fond of animals and others be. 
indifferent to them, I suppose none of us can really find: 
out, no more than we can tell why bees sting such an one 
and leave such another severely alone. We must take 
ourselves as we are, animal lovers or not. It is, however, 
clear to me that I am an animal and bird-lover, and that 
the longer I live the more store I set by their existence, 
partly because, with the years, all life seems more attrac- 
tive, but also, I think, because they have become a 
definite refuge from the increasing mechanism of the age. 
To sit in a garden or to walk or ride in woods and fields, 
watching the movement of creatures that do not run on 
wheels, or listening to songs neither mechanically nor 
sophisticatedly produced, is as water to a thirsty plant. 
There is, then, in my feeling about animals and birds— 
and probably in that of all animal lovers—a considerable 
dash of gratitude for refreshment quietly given. And 
this gratitude, of which we can make no direct expression, 
because those who give rise to it would not understand, 
finds its natural vent in our revolt at seeing them ill- 
treated, and in our wish that they should be free and 
happy. People indifferent to animals and birds do not, 
perhaps, recagnize that animal lovers in their efforts on 
behalf of beasts and birds, are trying to pay a debt and 
preserve their own peace of mind. To the four-footed 
and the winged I, at least, am in definite debt, which in 
decency I must, to the poor extent of my capacity, dis- 
charge ; but this means that I must first know clearly 
how I stand in regard to the customary treatment of. 
them. 

Now, there are questions which divide even animal 
lovers, and on which it is difficult for me to tell exactly 
how I feel. Of them the two most prominent are Blood 
Sports and Vivisection. I know that I cannot personally 
any longer take part in Blood Sports. With every year 
that one comes nearer to death life seems more and more 
mysterious and desirable, and the thought of taking life 
more and more distasteful: in other words, the nerves 
revolt. To shoot partridges would now be to me as little 
agreeable as to kill the chickens that I eat. ;But so long 
as-I do cat chicken and game there would be falsity in 


protesting against others shooting game birds. Nor can 
I get out of this impasse by becoming a vegetarian ; for 
vegetarianism involves a liberal destruction of life— 
rabbits and rats and birds—to say nothing of slugs and 
insects. I can be, however, and am, definitely against 
two blood sports, hare-coursing and stag-hunting ; for 
these creatures, both destructive to crops, can be kept in 
bounds by shooting, yet, being edible, and (in-the case of 
stags, at least) ornamental, are not liable to. complete 
extinction: moreover, the hind and the hare are timid, 
and not even the stag is a hunter before the Lord, like 
the fox and the otter. To hunt them is to subject them 
to unnecessary suffering merely for our own excitement 
and pleasure. 

The fox and the otter are in different case. I will not 
go otter-hunting and I will not go fox-hunting, for I have 
come to dislike the feeling of being one of a pack, and 
the closing in on a hunted beast. But that is a private 
revolt and does not in itself give me the right to protest. 
Since I was once a “ sportsman” I think I understand 
pretty well the feelings of—say—a Master of fox or otter 
hounds. He feels himself to be a sort of trustee for the 
traditional way of keeping down the numbers of two 
very destructive animals, sly, hardy and courageous, who 
themselves live by hunting ; a way which gives a great 
deal of healthy open-air exercise and pleasure to a great 
many people, and to a great many horses and hounds ; 
which fosters the breeding and careful treatment of 
those horses and hounds, who to him are the hub of 
animal creation and for whom he has a genuine love. 
He feels, too, that his fox or otter hunting promotes a 
kind of human fellowship of which, incidentally, he is 


the head ; that it toughens the temper, the courage and’ 


the muscles of the “ field,’ and carries on what might 
be called the spirit of ‘‘ Old England.” He knows that if 


fox and otter hunting were given up, the fox and the 


otter, being uneatable, would soon be extinct in this 
country, at the hands of the farmers and fishermen whom 
they despoil. He knows that he himself will one day be 
hunted to death by Nature, but that does not spoil his 
joy in life, and he, very humanly, feels that those creatures 
for whom he has a queer affection would, as he would 
himself, rather be alive at the risk of some day being 
hunted to death than not be alive at all. He probably 
thinks, and possibly with truth, that neither fox nor otter 
greatly feel the stress of being hunted until their powers 
begin to fail, and from that point on to the end he would 


say is but a few minutes. And he cannot see the force of 
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abolishing the whole process of which he is trustee, for 
the sake of avoiding those few distressful minutes in the 
life of a creature that preys on others. The argument 
that the fox and the otter, being predatory, ought to be 
destroyed once for all, does not appeal to him ; nor does 
it to me, for a certain rudimentary logic informs me that 
man, as the most predatory of all animals, is on those 
grounds the most worthy of total destruction. Such are 
the feelings, I think, of the fox and the otter hunting man. 
I hope I have been just to him, though I cannot myself 
any more go fox or otter hunting. 

I now come to my feelings about Vivisection. Here 
js the prime case of humanitarian cutting humanitarian. 
And, in spite of long heart-searchings on the subject, I 
am still at sea. The human being cannot persist at all 
without exercising the instinct of self-preservation. The 
exercise of this instinct involves the destruction of other 
forms of life. How far this destruction of other forms 
of life may be carried, is, then, a question not of principle 
but of degree. Certain results from experiments on 
animals, such as the cure for hydrophobia, cannot, I 
suppose, be denied ; and, generally speaking, if it can 
be proved that experiments on animals under anaesthetics, 
followcd by instant death, are essential to the preservation 
of human life, I see no logical case against them. But, 
generally speaking, can it be proved ? The vivisectionists 
say: Yes; the anti-vivisectionists say: No. How is a 
layman to decide? The fight on this question has ever 
been so hot .and bitter that one has learned to distrust 
both sides. I may have the private impression that the 
whole of modern research is the result of a wrong-headed 
system of devoting to cure energy that would be better 
devoted to wholesale prevention ; energy that should be 
primarily .concerned with securing for everybody the 
maximum of fresh air, sun, exercise, cleanliness, good 
food and pure water—rather than with the production 
of conditions that cause disease and necessitate remedies 
therefor. Let me take practical instances, in petto: It 
has been found better to abolish rabies in this country by 
prevention than to trust to the cure for hydrophobia 
discovered by the Pasteur experiments; better to 
abolish cholera by modern sanitation, and plague by 
strict isolation, than to await outbreaks and search for 
cures. Unhappily, we are a long way from the general 
application of this principle. I loathe the thought of 
experiments on animals; but I also loathe the thought 
of human beings suffering and dying unnecessarily. I 
do not honestly believe that I could let someone I care 
for die rather than use the result of vivisectional dis- 
covery, if I were convinced that it was curative. On the 
other hand, I do not know how in many cases a layman 
can be convinced of that. Out-and-out anti-vivisec- 
tionists base their attitude on doing to others as they 
would be done by, and taking no toll from the weak ; on 
the plea, in fact, that vivisection degrades those who 
make use of it. Such principles are worthy of all honour, 
but the perfect application of them would long ago have 
solved for us not only this but all other human problems, 
since the human race would be extinct, if, indeed, it had 
ever come into being. On this main question I am, 
therefore, hopelessly at sea. What emerges for me is 
this: If vivisection were confined to experiments on 
anaesthetized animals, followed by instant destruction, 
I am not certain enough to protest ; but destruction and 
torture are totally different things: We have the right 
to destroy for our preservation, but I don’t think we have 
the right to torture even for that ; and against vivisection, 
if and so far as it implies torture, I do protest. In any 
event I feel that vivisectional experiments should be 
confined to a minimum and be under the strictest possible 
Supervision. 





So much for my feeling on the doubtful questions. 
Against what customary treatment of animals and birds can 
I protest with all my heart ? Well, if I were an English 
Mussolini, I would to-morrow, by a stroke of the pen, 
abolish the following practices, believing that in so doing 
I was interpreting the real sense and feeling of the English 
people as a whole, and that the abolitions would be 
observed: The use of the iron trap or any methods of 
destroying rabbits (and other furred creatures) except 
shooting, or devices that cause practically immediate 
death. The chaining of watch-dogs except for very 
limited hours. The private caging of any wild birds 
whatsoever. The docking of any horses’ tails. The 
slaughter of any animals for food except with humane 
killers. The exportation of any horse over ten years of 
age worth less than £30. I would further make certain 
prohibitions so that other practices should gradually 
die out. I would prohibit the future acquisition of any 
animals or birds for the purpose of travelling menageries 
or animal-performance shows ; the acquisition of roaming 
creatures—such as the great cats, wolves, bears, eagles, 
vultures and the like—for Zoos; and the acquisition of 
ponies for use in mines; and I would fix a date, say 
five years hence, when it should become illegal to use 
horses for traction in towns. All these practices offend 
humane feeling and some offend commonsense ; they are 
none of them really necessary, and they all inflict suffering 
in varying degree and kind. Why, for instance, except 
that money has been invested in them, should we continue 
to use horses for traction purposes in towns? The prac- 
tice is hard, to say the least of it, on horses, and is a real 
disturbance to traffic, considering the extreme length of 
horse-drawn vehicles and their slow unwieldiness. There 
might be hardship in abolishing the practice out of hand, 
but there could be no hardship in providing for its gradual 
extinction. That extinction, in fact, is long overdue, and 
I cannot imagine why a people so concerned about the 
congestion of its streets has not seen to it before now. 
To expatiate here on my feeling about travelling mena- 
geries and zoos would take too long, but I am clear that 
the first want abolition, or at least gradual extinction, 
and the second need serious curtailment. 

So much for my feeling about customary treatment 
that presses for remedy. As for perverse or constitutional 
cruelty, there is no need for any lover of animals to search 
his soul; it is to him simply the accursed thing. - 

I have tried to come honestly at my state of feeling in 
this short “ stocktaking.” Against certain practices I 
protest whole-heartedly ; against some I ¢annot protest, 
though I will not take part in them ; and there is one, at 
least, over which as a whole I am unable to make up my 
mind. 

I get from birds and animals increasing pleasure; I 
feel with them increasing kinship ; and I would I could 
do more for them. JoHn GALSWORTHY. 


Machinery, Psychology and Politics 


YW XHAT there is nothing new under the sun is a slight 
exaggeration. Every few thousand years some- 
thing radically new does turn up—with startling effects 
on the organization of society and on the way of life, the 
beliefs and feelings of individual human beings. The 
inventions of agriculture, of metallurgy, of money are 
examples of such revolutionary novelties. The latest 
of them is that mechanization of industry (and along 
with industry, of leisure, of pleasure, of domestic life) 
which is taking place all around us at the present time. 
Mechanization has already affected us profoundly, 
not only as ‘political beings, but also as suffering and 
enjoying individuals, even as thinkers. Thus it is to 
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the remorselessly punctual machine, and especially the 
railway train, that we owe our exacerbated sense of 
time. Professor Alexander’s conception of Deity would 
be quite different if he had lived before the age of Brad- 
shaw. Time is money: that gruesome truth was dis- 
covered by Benjamin Franklin in the dawn of the 
machine age. The habit of catching trains has imposed 
it upon us as an axiom. Time is money, therefore 
time is God. Belief in progress is only possible in an 
age that sets an excessive value upon time; and it is 
only in an age of mechanization that time can acquire 
such an excessive value. 

The effects of mechznization on politics and the 
behaviour of the individual are more obvious than its 
éffects upon thought, and more immediately important. 
So far as I know, the best account of these effects, as 
they are visible in present political tendencies, is to be 
found in a recently published volume by M. Alphonse 
Séché, La Morale de la Machine. The ethic of the 
machine, as M. Séché points out, is an ethic of discipline, 
of regimentation, of the total sacrifice of individual 
interests to the interests of the mechanized community. 
There is no arguing with the machine; either you do 
not set the thing going, or else, if you do, you adapt 
yourself to its rhythm and obey the literally iron laws 
which it imposes. No compromise is possible. It is 
in the nature of the machine to be unable to tolerate that 
any of its parts should fail to function with perfect 
efficiency. For the purposes of the machine, the men 
who serve it (whether directly, or at one or more removes, 
as organizers of production and distribution) are as 
much parts of itself as crank and cog-wheel; once 
the machine has been started they must function, not 
as they like, but as it likes. Political liberalism and 
individualism were the creeds of a particular class during 
a particular period—of the owner class during the period 
of partial mechanization. Even in the age of only 
partial mechanization the actual workers were already 
slaves to the machine. Democracy was confined to the 
polling-booth and individualism ceased at the factory 
gates. Only the owners could afford to behave indivi- 
dualistically—and could afford to do so only because 
so little of the world had been mechanized that it was 
possible to be very inefficient (i.e., individualistic) and 
yet make money. Those days are over. With the 
increase in the quantity and the improvement in the 
quality of machines, efficiency has become absolutely 
necessary. Individualistic, inefficient owners could once 
dispose of their goods, because they had no serious 
rivals. Not now. Now they must either be efficient, 
that is to say, must adapt themselves to the rhythm of 
the machine and obey its laws, or else go out of business. 
Thus, even the owner class has now become subject to 
the ethic of the machine. Only an insignificant minority 
of rentiers, artists and enemies of society can now afford 
to be liberal and individualistic. 

The result of this state of affairs is that the doctrines 
of political democracy (as hitherto conceived) are rapidly 
falling into discredit. ‘The Western peoples are becoming 
jncreasingly contemptuous of the thing they fought so 
desperately to make the world safe for. The modern 
industrialized State, according to M. Séché, should be 
organized (and in Italy already is organized) like a very 
efficient factory, or group of factories, with hierarchically 
graded experts in charge of every department and a 
single Henry Ford at the head to co-ordinate their 
activities and dictate the policy of the whole concern. 
M. Séché reproaches his compatriots for their devotion 
to the lost causes of individualism and democracy. In 
a mechanized world, he says, organizations like the 
French and English States are mere anachronisms. 


a 


Success in such a world can only be achieved by those 
who accept the ethic of the machine ; and the acceptance 
of that ethic means the abandonment of individualism 
and political democracy. 

All this I believe to be true, and that the machine 
must sooner or later force its ethic and its factory-like 
political organization on every people that lives by its 
aid. If success in a mechanized world is desirable, if, 
that is to say, it is likely to be permanently beneficial 
to those who achieve it, then it is clear that we should be 
well advised to hasten an inevitable process and volun. 
tarily accept the ethics, deliberately practise the politics, 
of the machine. But, in point of fact, is such success 
likely to be permanently beneficial to the human beings 
who achieve it? The apostles of progress, production, 
and efficiency seem to believe it. I cannot share a 
belief which seems to me to be based on calculations 
that entirely ignore the most important element in 
the reality, to which they are supposed to refer—the 
psychology of the individual human being. 

M. Séché defines as moral all that which makes for 
the abundance of individual life and the strength and 
cohesion of the social organism; as immoral all that 
militates against these things. According to this 
definition, which seems to me excellent, political democracy 
is now immoral, because, in a mechanized world, it 
militates against the health of the social organism; 
the ethic of the machine is moral because it makes for 
social strength. This may be true; but it is not the 
whole story. In the mechanized world the ethic of the 
machine may be good; but, according to M. Séche’s 
own definition, the process of mechanization, which 
has produced this world, is itself profoundly immoral, 
It is immoral, because it militates against the abundance 
of individual life. 

Baldly summed up, this is the individual’s case against 
the machine. First, it is in creation, even of the humblest 
kind, that men can find their most solid satisfactions ; 
but all mechanical entertainers and most labour-saving 
devices are also creation-saving devices. To create 
requires a certain effort ; creation-saving devices pander 


- to the deadly sin of sloth. Not making an effort is more 


agreeable, in the first moment, than making an effort. 
But the results of making an effort are, of course, infinitely 
more satisfactory in the long run. Every increase in 
the number, every improvement in the quality of creation- 
saving devices produces a corresponding increase and 
intensification of human boredom. Can _ uncreating, 
lazy, bored people be described as abundantly alive? 

Second. The more complicated becomes social and 
industrial organization, the more inhumanly simple 
becomes the task of each specialized individual and the 
less scope is there for individual initiative. The machine 
demands mechanical efficiency ; but mechanical efficiency 
is practically synonymous with human _ imbeeility. 
Sloth is again pandered to; it is easier to be an ine 
sponsible slave than a responsible free man. But is a 
mechanically efficient slave with atrophied powers of 
initiative a fully alive human being ? 

Third. Mechanization creates uniformity of exterior 
and interior behaviour, limits aesthetic choice by imposing 
standardized articles (generally ugly) and _ promotes 
stupidity by producing on an enormous scale such 
spiritual opiates and thought-substitutes as the daily 
paper and magazine, the cinema, the radio. Is a stupefied 
and aesthetically numbed human being, exactly like all 
other stupefied and aesthetically numbed human beings; 
superior in abundance of life to one who has not beet 
stupefied and aesthetically numbed ? 

We are forced to conclude that mechanization militates 
against abundance of individual life and is therefore 
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immoral. The question arises: how long can human 
beings survive a state of things that necessarily condemns 
them to a partial stultification as individuals? Indefi- 
nitely, say the progressists. But I doubt it. The 
human psyche is not indefinitely malleable and amputable. 
If you go on ill-treating it too long it revolts, it goes 
mad. The gravest problems of future politics will be 
psychological problems. How can mechanization be 
prevented from degrading the life of the individual ? 
Js it possible for a human being to be both a man and 
a citizen of a mechanized State? Is it possible to 
combine the material advantages which accrue to those 
living in a mechanized world with the psychological 
advantages enjoyed by those who live in pre-mechanical 
surroundings. Such are’ the questions which future 
politicians will have to ask and effectively answer in 
tems of laws and regulations. What sort of answers 
will they give? Who knows? Not I, at any rate. 
J am even a little doubtful whether the questions are 
answerable. Aupous Hvuxtey. 


Constructive Birth-Control 


| er too much of a Puritan to welcome the wholesale 
rejection of taboos which the younger generation 
has loudly proclaimed since the Great War. The new 

War books reveal a deep anger and contempt on the part 

of the young towards the generation which landed the 
world in that great calamity, and sent their sons to the 
shambles to expiate tiie follies of their parents. And 
so all the convictions and conventions of the nineteenth 
century are subjected to a hostile criticism, or covered 
with ridicule. It is a dangerous state of mind. ‘* Wise 
men,” said Burke, “instead of exploding general pre- 
judices, employ their sagacity to discover the latent 
wisdom which prevails in them.” _ The justice of this 
caution is nowhere more apparent than in the field of 
ae 

And yet it is quite clear that some regulation of 
population is necessary. If the operation of natural 
selection is inhibited by humanitarian laws; if nature’s 
failures and misfits are to be kept alive and encouraged 
to propagate ; if those who cannot find work are to be 
maintained at the expense of the workers ; some form of 
rational regulation must be found. Otherwise, the 
nation is certain to deteriorate by the increase of inferior 
stocks, and the standard of living must be lowered in 
order to support a population far in excess of the optimum 
number. It is childish to deny a perfectly obvious truth. 

The human race, like every other species, tends to 
multiply far more rapidly than the means of subsistence. 
In history we find that an equilibrium has been established 
partly by periodical famines and plagues, partly by war 
and massacre, and partly by infanticide, abortion, wilful 
neglect of infants, and (in the mediaeval village) by 
postponement of marriage. The unchecked increase, 
in England and other countries, caused by the industrial 
revolution and the simultaneous opening out of new 
food-producing areas beyond the seas, was a unique 
phenomenon which can never be repeated. The period 
of European expansion is now coming to an end. It is 
worth emphasizing that this increase was effected not 
by increasing the birth-rate, but by lowering the death-rate ; 
and this saving of young lives is likely to be a permanent 
factor in the problem. 

The remedy which has now been adopted in all civilized 
countries is the deliberate prevention of conception, 
which has already reduced the birth-rate (as compared 
with fifty years ago) by about one half. Even those 
who are most opposed to this movement must admit 
that it is a lesser evil than abortion or infantieide, and 


there is abundant evidence that wherever, as in the 
United States, the law tries to prevent the spread of the 
newer method, abortion is practised to an appalling 
extent. Nevertheless, I have never taken any part in 
the propaganda of birth-control, partly because this 
knowledge is being abused everywhere by unmarried 
persons, and partly because this may be the beginning 
of the most revolutionary movement in the whole history 
of humanity—I mean, a dissociation between the com- 
merce of the sexes and. the procreation of children. 
The other side of the shield (the “ ectogenetie child ’’) 
is shown in Mr. Haldane’s Daedalus. I confess that 
such a prospect frightens me. 

There are two problems of population—that of quantity 
and that of quality. But we have further to distinguish 
between a temporary crisis and a permanent problem. 
Mr. J. M. Keynes says: ‘‘ Some of the catastrophes of 
past history, which have thrown back human progress 
for centuries, have been due to the reactions following on 
the sudden termination, whether in the course of nature or 
by the act of man, of temporarily favourable conditions 
which have permitted the growth of population beyond 
what could be provided for when the favourable conditions 
were at an end.” It is possible that the cessation of the 
temporarily favourable conditions which made England 
in the nineteenth century the workshop of the world 
has produced a state of real over-population in the 
British Isles, which can be remedied only by reducing our 
numbers to what will be the optimum total under the 
new conditions. 

Now the remedy for this temporary congestion is 
State-aided colonization. Less than half the money which 
has been much worse than wasted upon doles and housing 
would have’ sufficed to plaat flourishing communities 
of Britons in various parts of the Empire, each of them a 
nucleus of happy and loyal citizens, adding strength to 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. For example, 
Tasmania is an island as large as Ireland, with a fine 
climate, covered with forests which cannot be cleared 
by white labour without State aid, and very rich in 
electrical water power. Emigration, or rather colonization, 
is only a palliative for chronic over-population, but it is 
a remedy for such temporary congestion as we may 
be suffering from. To encourage a further reduction in 
the birth-rate in order to mect this temporary emergency 
would be a mistaken policy. We do not wish to reduce 
the numbers of the British race, and the relief would 
not begin to operate for twenty or thirty years. 

The problem of quality —the dysgenic selection brought 
about by the differential birth-rate in different strata 
of the population—is more serious. The facts are well 
known. The upper classes are not keeping up their 
numbers, and the learned professions have the lowest 
birth-rate in the community. The slum-dwellers, and 
especially the mentally deficient, have the largest families ; 
among the physically and mentally fit, the miners only, 
whose wives do not contribute to the family budget, 
are prolific. 

It is unfortunate that one cannot discuss this subject 
without arousing political prejudice and exposing oneself 
to rudeness from Labour politicians. There is really 
no doubt that although the apparent differences between 
the West and the East End are partly nurtural, and capable 
of being much reduced by better food and education, the 
kind of ability which society has agreed to recognize is 
very often transmitted, and the cumulative effect of a 
lower birth-rate, extending over two or more generations, 
in these families, would seriously lower the reserve of 
talent on which a nation has to rely in filling responsible 
posts, 
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At present the chief reform which seems to be practicable 
is to debar frem procreation those who are manifestly 
unfit to’ be parents—imbeciles, epileptics, deaf-mutes, 
and subjects of other diseases which are known to 
“‘run in families.” More far-reaching measures must wait 
till public opinion is more enlightened than it is at present. 
It is encouraging to find that in Sweden the differential 
birth-rate no longer operates ; the chief reason seems to 
be that the upper classes are now content with the 
schools provided by the State. W. R. INGE. 


Constructive Industrial Councils 


[* a series of four articles that appeared in the Spectator 

this summer under the title of “‘ England in 1940 ” 
we were told how a Constructive Industrial Council set up 
for each of our principal industries, completely changed, 
in a few years, not only the framework of our industrial 
system, but also its very motives and outlook. The old 
code was outstripped by a new one—a bad idea conquered 
by a better. 

There is nothing at all impossible about this forecast. 
Ten years ago the Building Trades Parliament united 
opposing parties in a great industry for a vast constructive 
task and did it so well that the Government produced 
a copy of the plan—somewhat blurred, it is true, but 
still recognizable—in the form of the Whitley Industrial 
Councils. 

All this machinery was new and, of course, mistakes 
were made which hampered its effectiveness. 

Certain misapprehensions must, however, be cleared up. 
Although it sounds paradoxical it cannot be too clearly 
stated that the constructive councils we have in mind 
have nothing to do with industrial peace. The press 
was by no means clear about it. ‘‘ Great Project for 
Industrial Peace”’ ran the headlines announcing the 
scheme for the Building Trades Parliament in 1917. 
The promoters rubbed their eyes! They had never even 
bothered about industrial peace. Their plan aimed at 
‘the creation of a new and better industrial order” 
built up step by step by the Trade Unions and Employers’ 
Associations—co-operating on a council, the constitution 
of which expressly forbade it ever to consider a trade 
dispute! ‘‘ Industry,” they said, “ needs no truce, no 
compulsory arbitration, no provisions for postponement 
of disputes. What it needs is confidence and a courageous 
forward movement supported by the constructive genius 
of both sides in common council.’”’* 

Prior to this great lead by the building Trade Unions in 
1917, practically all industrial negotiations had been 
confined to the settlement of disputes. The parties never 
met for anything else. So ingrained, in fact, was the 
habit of thinking that industrial negotiations must, of 
necessity, centre round disputed claims, that the Govern- 
ment actually empowered the Whitley Councils to settle 
disputes as well as to discuss the development of the 
industry as a whole. But this was a very grave error, 
It destroyed, at a stroke, the very thing that was so 
urgently needed—a group of really united Constructive 
Councils of reorganization. It is quite fatal to confuse 
the two functions. The Legislature must not assume the 
tasks of the law courts. 

Although ranked officially as a Whitley Council, the 
Building Trades Parliament preserved the vital points of 
its own constitution, namely, the constructive reorganiza- 
tion of the industry and the complete exclusion of 
disputes. It did not even use the words “Joint Council ”’ 
in its title. Having declared its intention :— 


“To realize the organic unity of the whole industry as a great 
national service.” 





* The Industrial Council for the Building Industry. 


(Harrison.) 
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it sat and voted together as a single body and appointed 
all its committees, not by the votes of separate sid 
but by the vote of the whole house. Its divisions arose 
from the battle of ideas anc ~f classes. Its masterly 
plan of graded wage-rates c.. «ring the whole count 
which replaced the chaotic ‘«.. ‘vsion of pre-War Years 
was established by free consent and secured for the opera. 
tives the greatest advances m the weakest districts 
a result that could never have been accomplished by the 
older methods of Trade Union action. Its code of 
safety regulations—endorsed by the Home Office—ia; 
another revolution in industrial practice, and its work fop 
the technical training and encouragement of apprentices 
still stands as a model. 

Finally, its great scheme of unemployment pay—th 
basis of the plan described in the fourth article in the 
series above mentioned—only failed to secure adoption 
because it was attached to an unsatisfactory system of 
Industrial Control, which finally broke up the council. 

This is a great record. It seems to show that in the 
Building Trades Parliament we got the machinery yj; 
wanted—brought it into action; saw enough to realize 
that it could actually achieve the things we hoped 
for—and then we broke it down with faulty ray 
material. 

There was nothing wrong with the machinery. Applied 
to other great staple industries like Coal, Textiles, 
Engineering and Transport, the constructive Industrial 
Council plan would speedily bring a new sense of common 
purpose. It is this common purpose that really matters 
far more than the rival’methods of ownership and control, 
The true purpose of modern industry, rightly under 
not merely to serve 
it but to make it progressively richer both in material 
wealth and in quality of life; in short, to build menas 
well as goods. 

This is a big challenvs, but one that cannot fail to 
attract men of creative imagination. It demands that 
administrative science and manual skill shall unite to 


es, 


reorganize their industries for the new purpose. It § 


welcomes Rationalization but humanizes it at the same 
time. It knows no frontiers. 
unites men of every race and colour right across the 


world—co-ordinating, developing everywhere, in orde 


to achieve the finest product, the truest service, the 


lowest price, the highest remuneration, the greatest 


leisure, the widest freedom and security. It is the 


Peacemaker who takes no thought of peace. 


But this is not all. The Industrial Council is not merely F 
a valuable instrument for the discussion and adoption o F 
big ideas upon their merits by the people who will have 
to carry them out themselves : it is also an instrument ol F 


Industrial Government that is full of vast potentialities 


For years it has been recognized by every student oF 
democratic government that the Parliamentary machine 
is overworked almost to the point of breakdown. Pressutt F 


of time brings the use of the closure and vast masses 0! 
legislation are forced through without discussion anl 


without adequate appreciation of differing points of view. F 


Its work is further complicated by an attempt to represen! 
the opinions, not only of electoral divisions but of pa 
ticular industries as well. The position is quite impossible 
No assembly can ever hope to represent the interests af 
the community at home—local, municipal, national- 
and at the same time to represent the interests of the sail 
people at work—industrial, professional, commercial 
On the civic side the system is well developed, but on the 
vocational side it is still in embryo, and manifestly halting 
for lack of conscious purpose and direction. 

That is why the next ten years should see a greal 
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development of constructive vocational councils, covering 
a score of the principal trades and professions and uniting 
ip a national Vocational Congress which might, most 
usefully, initiate all jy4y;tyial legislation and take over 
some of the functions.4%.the present House of Lords. 
Each House would act 4j,§second chamber to the other, 
and in the remote possibiljty of deadlock they might sit 
and vote together. Thus, .on a measure affecting road 
development, we should get the views of the town and 
country divisions side by side with those of the transport 
industry, the civil engineers, and the road contractors. 

Parts of the international side of vocational govern- 
ment are already dimly visible in the International Labour 
Office, the Economic Council of the League of Nations, 
and the projected World Conference of the Coal Industry. 
Such developments are bound to be rapid, for they are 
the natural corollary of Rationalization. To the member 
of a world transport service the idea of the military or 
naval domination of .strategic points by particular 
national forces ultimately becomes not only meaningless 
but positively hampers the achievement of his purpose. 
The same is true of all industrial and vocational self- 
government, for the fabric is world-wide, and holds one 
of the final keys to the problem of International Peace. 

Sufficient has now been said to justify the belief that 
the constructive Industrial Councils are full of latent 
possibilities which should be developed to the full without 
delay. A great system of industrial reserve pay to super- 
sede the present Unemployment Insurance is one of the 
first things that might be examined. A workmanlike plan 
developed by each industry itself to lift for ever the fear 
of unemployment from the minds of all its members would 
do more to develop the team spirit than any other measure 
that could be devised, and would clear the way for a great 
forward movement. 

One word in conclusion. The establishment of a 
constructive Industrial Council for each of our staple 
industries is not in itself a solution of any problem ; nor 
does it pretend to be. It is not the painting—it is the 
paint-brush. But in the capable hands of men who know 
its worth it would reveal itself as an instrument that can 
solve problems with just that touch of genius that be- 
tokens the great master, 

MALCOLM SPARKES. 


“England’s Beauty Limited” 
II.—Proposed Reconstruction 


[Our readers may be interested to know that Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis’s articles on England’s Beauty Limited, of which this is the 
second (the first appeared in the Spectator of November 16th) are 
being republished early in the New Year, together with photographs 
illustrating the principal points, in the Year ‘Book of the Design 
and Industries Association.—Ep. Spectator.] 

T is notoriously easier to describe one’s discomforts 

and even to suggest their causes than to prescribe 
for their relief. Some of the distempers that are afflicting 
England with such tragic effects upon her loveliness 
were reviewed in a previous article. Such catalogues 
of woe are as easy to compile as they are humiliating to 
read, and though they may very properly produce a 
dread for the future of our country and a general sense 
that we are off the true course of civilized development 
—they are not very helpful. The unpleasant symptoms 
of this misdirection are too clear to need further descrip- 


tion and the space now at my disposal ought therefore 


perhaps to be used for suggesting a few of the many 
Ways in which it seems to me something definite might 
be. done towards changing conditions. 

“England’s Beauty Limited,” in which we. are all 
Shareholders, has lately suffered an alarming and even 


crippling depreciation of its assets through the operations 
of certain speculators who care not at all for the credit 
of our concern or for the wreck they leave behind them 
so long as they can snatch a profit and get away with it. 
How should they care? Who has taught them better, 
who set them a more social and civilized example? Yet 
if we wait for their enlightenment and reform we shall 
be brought to bankruptcy and only a strong and far-seeing 
directorate can by any means save us from that catas- 
trophe. 

We need direction and leadership now as never before, 
because now, in this generation, a new England is being 
made, its form is being hastily cast in a mould that 
no one has considered as a whole and the several parts 
of which we all know are mostly ill-designed. If there 
is no master-founder, no co-related plan, we may well 
live to be aghast at what we have made—a hash of 
our civilization and a desert of our country. 

What then must we do to be saved from this future 
state of chaos, ugliness and inefficiency? So many 
things, that we can certainly never do them all within 
a century, which is the best possible reason for doing 
whatever we can now. If wishes could do it and I were 
given six, I think mine would be these. 

(1) That the whole kingdom be deemed subject to 
one great co-ordinated and comprehensive development 
and conservation plan. Due cognizance to be taken of 
the existing amenities and resources of every locality, 
whether natural or man-made, due regard paid to local 
industries, aspirations and needs, but local developments 
to be so guided and controlled that we may ultimately 
achieve a coherent, properly balanced, and articulated 
framework for civilized living, in place of the wasteful 
ramshackledom that undirected local enterprise, careless 
of any but local and immediate advantage, must inevit- 
ably produce. In a word, I would have intelligence 
applied to the planning and remaking of this small and 
crowded island because, as it is being rapidly re-made 
anyhow, the final result must otherwise be strangulation. 

The mere ownership of land would no longer carry with 
it the right of use otherwise than for the general better- 
ment of the Realm. 

(2) That—failing total prohibition, which is what 
I really want—a stiff graded tax be placed on all roadside 
advertisements and bill-boards whatsoever, the tax to 
be graded in inverse ratio to the rateable value of the 
land or building on which the display is made. Old 
barns and moorland wastes would thus become pro- 
hibitively expensive to the advertiser, who would so 
be driven into the urban areas where he would be less 
heavily taxed and less obnoxious. The facades of, say, 
the Bank of England and the Athenaeum Club would 
certainly be almost free—so far as taxation was concerned 
—but they can well protect their own dignity. 

(3) That the anti-litter campaign be directed against 
our industrialists—for their own ultimate good because 
for the good of all. 

It is suggested that every industrial concern whose 
activities are held by the competent authority to affect 
amenities adversely, shall be required to establish a 
special reserve fund or to deposit an adequate sum with 
the said authority as stake-holder, as a surety and 
guarantee that they will leave things decently and in 


order. 
Sears in the earth itself would. be healed by tree- 


planting, wherever possible, and such housing as became 
redundant through the cessation of a local industry would 
be demolished; the components being removed to wherever 
they might profitably be used for new construction. 

As the stake required to be deposited against the 
clean-up would be assessed according to the prospective 
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difficulty, extent, and cost of that restitution, those 
who made the least mess or who tidied up as they went 
along would get off far more lightly than a concern 
which surrounded itself with squalor in the bad old 
way. The guarantee fund would put a premium on 
ordered neatness and circumspection and would be a 
serious deterrent to the prospector and gambling company 
promoter. 

If the levy were to be based on the profits held out in 
the prospectuses of new issues, it might soon rival the 
Road Fund, or, alternatively, constrain the not dis- 
interested enthusiasts who prepare such documents, 
to have some regard for probability. 

(4) That a totally new and more liberal attitude 
be adopted towards the national veins and arteries— 
the roads. The immediate concern of the Roads Beauti- 
fying Association should be to make itself unnecessary 
by persuading the authorities, whether State or local, 
that the amenities of the road are, or ought to be, as 
much their concern as their mechanical efficiency. The 
steel-fenccd concrete track lined with bungalows and 
bill-boards would cease to be the typical English road, 
as provided for us by the Ministry of Transport and the 
more gracious American “ Park-way”’ would take its 
place, whereby field corners are generously thrown open 
to the road, old hedges are retained, the footpath is 
free to meander pleasantly away from the motor track, 
advertisements are forbidden, and all building is discreetly 
withdrawn behind screens or groves of trees. Also, with 
this civilized method of road-making, there would not 
be the parked vehicles along the curbs or cars turning in 
or out that one sees along our “ ribbon-developed ” roads 
whose tiaffic capacity is thereby reduced. 

By permitting uncontrolled and continuous exploitation 
of road frontage we not only make a present of site 
values created by the expenditure of public money, 
but we allow the amenity of the road to be filched from 
the public which has paid for it, along with its very 
usefulness. 

To certain intelligent foreigners this private right 
to do public wrong seems no less droll than the spectacle 


of our ex-Minister of Transport, supported by our present - 


Prime Minister, appealing to private charity to subscribe 
funds to repair (so far as may be possible) official omissions 
in the making of our new North Orbital Road ! 

(5) That the art of life (including some study of its 
background) be considered worth teaching in the schools, 
so that a generation may arise desiring a saner civilization 
and, desiring it, make it. 

I should like to see the extra years that are going 
to be added to the school period devoted at least in 
part—by way of a beginning—to such subjects as 
‘“* Economies,” “‘ Population,” “* Housing,” “ Town and 
Regional Planning,” ‘ Transportation,” “ Scenery,” 
‘* Architecture,” “ Health,” ‘ Neighbourliness,” ‘* Local 
Government ”—and the like. The whole course might well 
be called “ Citizenship.” After all, the schools are the 
beginning and end of every circle virtuous or vicious, 
the teachers are on the whole zealous for education in its 
wider sense and about the most generally enlightened 
class in the community. 

(6) That, just as the special interests of our health, 
education, transport and air services and the like are 
watched over by their several Ministers and departments, 
so there should be a “ Ministry of Amenity,” which 
would have an equally zealous care for this visible actual 
England of ours, for its beauty and seemliness: and for 
its fitness as a nursery and a home for a civilized people. 
This mnovation would not be an extension of bureaucracy, 
but a concentration. It would survey, regulate, and 
co-ordinate all such activities of the other Ministries 
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and departments of State as affected amenities, much aj 
the Treasury already reviews and controls their policies 
and programmes in respect of expenditure. 

Unless, perhaps, the Office of Works were placed in charge 
of the new “National Parks” (or “ National Domains,” 
as they would be more properly called) and promoted to 
the dignity of “ Ministry of Amenity,” I see the new 
department functioning chiefly as an advisory clearing. 
house to the senior ones, with a statutory watching brief 
for general seemliness and good order and the responsi 
bility for effective liaison between all departments, 
regarding those things that we have suddenly realized 
cannot be neglected if we are to survive and prosper 
with credit. 

Well, even if fulfilled, these six wishes would by no 
means transfigure our country as in our prophetie 
moments we know it might be transfigured. That jg 
obvious. But I think that they would bring sufficient 
improvement to hearten us to further efforts. We are fight. 
ing a battle that has been going against us increasingly 
for a hundred years. Stale and defeatist, we have too 
readily accepted the réle and ultimate doom of the 
beaten side, despite occasional local and __ successful 
counter-attacks. Lately, however, we have begun to 
realize just what final defeat would mean, and, Seeing 
that, a better morale and the will to win seem to have 
returned to the defenders of the essential England, a land 
that not so long ago was the loveliest that God and man 
had ever made between them. 

CLoucH WILLIAMS-ELLIs, 


. Conservatism and Progress 


if ET me begin by saying that I dislike the word 
4 “Conservatism.” It seems to connote the duty 
of preserving always, at any cost, when the real duty 
may be that of ruthless destruction. It suggests an 
antagonism to rational change. It implies an approval 
of the lack-lustre moderate who refuses to take risks, 
As for the political usage of the word, I should prefer to 
be called a Tory, which originally meant an Irish robber, 
since even a bandit seems to me to have a more hopeful 
attitude to life than he who cherishes relics which should 
long ago have been buried or burned. 

Yet there is no reason why we should limit a term to 
its degraded use. I am inclined to think that to-day 
we are less slaves to words than our fathers were. We 
examine more rigorously the counters of thought, and 
the change is due to an honest shrinking from dogmatic 
absolutism in every sphere—in science, art, politics and 
religion. The choice is not between despotism and 
anarchy, a blind authority and a ruthless _ licence. 
Everyone, whatever his label, recognizes that progress 
is a law of life, and that the power to change is essential 
to preservation. 

But while this is generally admitted, the emphasis 
will be differently placed according to a man’s tempera: 
ment. There will always be Apollo and Dionysus— 
on the one side, the mind which especially loves law 
and order and exults in the continuity of things, and, 
on the other, the adventurous mind which sees in the 
world a perpetual new birth. Each has its defects; 
each has its shining virtues; together they are capable 
of great achievements. The one brings to the common 
stock prudence, knowledge and discipline, the other 
freedom, originality and courage. Society can no more 
do without both attitudes of mind than a man can do 
without both sides of his head. 

I believe that no lasting progress can be attained in 
any sphere except by the conflict, and ultimately the 
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co-operation, of the two temperaments. Here I am 
concerned with the first alone, and solely on the political 
side. Let me set down briefly what seem to me the 
contributions to political progress made by that which 
we may call Conservatism, the school which does not 
under-rate authority and tradition, and which believes 
that to break with the past is to break with the future. 

In the first place this respect for tradition will save 
us from a barren intellectualism. There is much political 
truth in Newman’s favourite quotation, “Non in 
dialectica complacuit Deo saluum facere populum suum” 
—Not in cold logic is it God’s will that His people should 
find salvation. It is easy enough to devise schemes 
of progress which are formally perfect ; there is no gap 
in the logic of the deduction; the fault lies in the im- 
perfect understanding of the data. Human society, like 
all organic things, is a complex growth which cannot 
be fully comprised by any set of categories. There is 
much in it which must remain unrationalized, and 
perhaps not rationalizable. The conservative accepts 
certain things as facts, even things that do not square 
with any theory, for he knows that blindness to facts 
will sooner or later bring to failure the most elaborate 
structure erected on the most impeccable theory. He 
is inclined to be suspicious of mere logic and highly 
suspicious of all abstractions. He dislikes undue simpli- 
fications and anything that savours of mechanism, for 
he knows that the mechanical is simple and the organic 
subtle and intricate, and it is the organic with which he 
is concerned. The problem in all politics is how to 
give to actual human beings the chance of a worthy life. 
It is four-square human beings whom we have to deal with, 
not whimsies such as the “ political’? man or the 
“economic” man, and it is human beings with a long 
descent behind them and with history in their bones. 
If the past has no meaning for a man, all problems will 
be considered on the supposition that human nature 
is like a mathematical quantity, and that a solution 
can be reached by an austere mathematical process. 
The result will be inhuman, and therefore a tyranny, 
whether it be erected in the name of reaction or of 
revolution. 

Conservatism has, of course, its dangers on this side. 
We may appreciate the value of tradition and the 
potency of the illogical, and content ourselves with that. 
Hence the “ standpatter,” the blind devotee of things 
as they are. There is a perpetual duty for the intellect 
to examine the bequest of tradition and to get rid of 
whatever has outlived its usefulness. The motto of 
true Conservatism is Lord Falkland’s saying, ‘‘ Where 
it is not necessary to change it is necessary not to change.” 
But the necessity for change is continuous, and to prune 
tradition and get rid of dead wood needs a constant 
mental vigilance. 

In the second place, a reasoned conservatism will 
ensure our practical usefulness. The pure reason is 
not the practical reason. The conservative reformer 
should be very close to realities. He is not intoxicated 
by his ideals, for he knows that he is living in an imperfect 
world. He is aware that, if failure is to be avoided, it 
is necessary to build on old foundations and use old 
material; or, to adopt a more accurate metaphor, 
that there should be no violent disruption, that growth 
should be continuous like the growth of a plant. With 
a living thing you cannot have changes which are too 
drastic, just as you cannot transplant easily a well- 
gtown tree; and you cannot have cessation of growth, 
for that means death. The hasty idealist believes that 
he can wipe the slate clean and write on it what he 
pleases ; but never in history has that feat been achieved ; 
the old writing shows through and makes nonsense of 


the new. The point is not whether this slate-cleaning 
is desirable or not, but that it cannot be done. 

The conservative may well be a violent innovator. 
He has no passion for change for change’s sake, and he 
has not the itch of the restless progressive to be always 
tinkering at the fabric. But when the case for change 
is clear he will act boldly, for he sets no sentimental 
value on a tradition which has lost the stuff of life. 
But he will insist on continuity, on preserving in the 
new whatever is still valuable in the old, since he dislikes 
waste, and does not believe that a new world can be 
built out of human beings and human institutions as 
if they were squares in a child’s box of bricks. He 
wants its roots to be deep. 

In the third place, he does not disregard the foibles 
of human nature. Mankind does not give its loyalty 
to an abstract ideal, but to familiar and concrete things 
—a country, a society, a church, a monarch, institutions. 
If we are to advance to a better state of things it seems 
to me essential that we should carry these loyalties 
along with us, so that, in Plato’s words, “ the quest of 
truth shall not lack the warmth of desire.” An ideology 
with no background of emotion is a feeble thing. Take 
a man’s patriotism. It is not based on a cold perception 
of the merits of his particular government, or the supposed 
qualities of his nation. Primarily it rests upon small 
things: his affection for his native parish or village, 
the memories of his youth, his companionships, the love 
of what Burke called “ the little platoon ” in which he 
was first brigaded, a whole world of lesser loyalties. He 
is a Yorkshireman or a Scot before he is a Briton, and 
a Briton before he is a citizen of the world; and he 
will not be a good Briton unless he is first of all a good 
Yorkshireman, or a good cosmopolitan unless he is & 
good Briton. That is the supreme value of tradition. 
It is surcharged with an emotion, which is one of the 
most potent things in life, and which cannot spring 
from mere intellectual conviction. ; 

The two great problems of to-day in the widest sense 
are, I take it, the business of reaching a true democracy, 
where everyone shall be given a chance not only of a 
livelihood, but of a worthy life, and the business of 
building up some kind of world-wide régime which shall 
ensure peace and co-operation between the nations. 
In the first task the importance of tradition is obvious. 
Life is not an abstraction, but a richly differentiated 
thing, and every stage should inherit the emotion- 
charged loyalties which are rooted deep in the past. 
In the second task it seems to me that its value is not 
less manifest. Mankind cannot jump from _ national 
and local affections to an austere internationalism. The 
patriotism of humanity can only be obtained by broaden- 
ing and enriching the lesser patriotisms. That is why 
I cannot agree with those who see in the British Empire 
a bar to an ultimate synthesis of peoples. It depends 
entirely upon what you mean by imperialism. A “ self- 
sufficing Empire,” in the common sense of the word, 
might indeed be a fatal bar, since it would perpetuate 
on a colossal scale racial jealousies and local rivalries. 
But the British Empire, on the true view of it, seems 
to me the natural stepping stone to the wider union, 
since it broadens our natural loyalties, and at the same 
time gives tothese loyalties the glamour of along ancestry 
and a rich emotional content. 

Such seem to be the merits of the attitude of mind 
which we may call conservative, traditional, or, as I 
should prefer, historical. Let me add that it has very 
little to do with current party divisions. I have known 
members of my own party who had no trace of it, and 
members of the Labour Party who were inclined to 
earrv it almost too far. Joun Bucnan. 
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The Public Schools and their 
Purpose 


TYNHE Public Schools are outwardly so successful 

that they seem to many to be ripe for some 
signal stroke from the envious gods. The exclusive 
are never popular with the excluded: exclusiveness 
itself is contrary to the spirit of the age. It is pointed 
out by the critics that in their beginnings these schools 
were intended by pious founders for the education 
of “ poor scholars,” and there is wild talk of the class- 
rapacity which has robbed the deserving poor of their 
educational birthright. The question of what the 
founders meant by the term “ poor scholar” is not 
examined, and the fact is conveniently ignored that 
never yet in human history has the poor boy or girl 
possessed such unrestricted educational opportunity. 
It is easier to-day to get to Oxford or Cambridge if you 
have brains, and are born in a London slum, than if 
you have brains, and are born in the average parsonage. 
The existence of the ‘“ Public Schools ” does not mean 
that the poor are denied their chances. 

But it remains broadly true that there are two types 
of education in this country between which the frontiers 
are closed. Both lead alike to the University, but the 
one road is trodden by those whose parents can afford to 
pay some £200 a year for their schooling from nine years 
old to nineteen, and the other is State-aided throughout, 
the wide way of the elementary and the secondary school. 
Few pass from one to the other: few in either know 
anything about the other. Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
makes the hero of “ Sinister Street” relate how, when 
as a freshman at Magdalen he stated to a group of other 
freshmen that he had been at a day-school, there was 
an immediate hush as if he had said that he was ille- 
gitimate. Perhaps the hush nowadays would not be 
so marked, but something of the feeling would exist, 
the sense of a social gap to be crossed. It is unfortunate 
that it should be so, for the existence of two castes with 
different backgrounds cannot be good for the unity 
or internal sood will of the body politic. 

Rough-and-ready politicians of the schools and the 
market-place have their immediate solution for this 
difficulty. “‘ Let us have no more nonsense,” they 
say, “ but let us make an end of this out-of-date privilege 
and exclusiveness of the Public Schools: let the House 
of Commons enact that they must all take a good per- 
centage of free-placers from the elementary schools. 
The secondary schools underwent this process to their 
own infinite benefit at the start of this century, and what 
was good for us will be good for them too.” So, doubtless, 
argued the early Christians at Jerusalem when the first 
Gentile converts shied at circumcision. It seems a 
simple solution. Yet on closer examination it will 
be found that it is teeming with diffieulty. Such trans- 
ference is expensive: it is educationally difficult of 
adjustment: it is highly doubtful whether it is even 
educationally desirable. 

Education at a public school costs as a minimum 
something from £130 to £150 a year, in most cases more, 
and in the case of each “ free-placer ” this sum has to 
be found from somewhere. It cannot be found by 
the public schools, for most of them, whether endowed 
or not, are not without a friendly overdraft at the bank. 
The most which could be hoped is that the schools should 
give free tuition, and that the State should find the boarding- 
fee, and provide a bursary for clothes, trav elling-expenses, 
and subscriptions: even this would involve raising the 
fees for the fee-paying parent. It would cost the State 
half a million a year, and more, if it were to be carried 


i) 


through without financial injustice to anybody. Then 
at once the difficulty of selection would arise. Children 
pass from the elementary to the secondary school af 
eleven years old or so, but from the preparatory to the 
public school at thirteen and a half. The boys, therefore, 
cannot be taken direct from the elementary school, 
They must have some knowledge of Latin, French, 
Algebra and Geometry, among other things. But 
they cannot be taken from the secondary schools, or 
at once there will rise a storm of protest, that the public 
schools are skimming the cream from their rivals, If 
you look for brains, the secondary schools want tg 
keep their brains : if you select by interview and record, 
seeking character and physique, the secondary schools will 
rightly be just as unwilling to part with what they have 
got. When it came to the stage of the practical 
working-out, the scheme might be unpopular in the 
public schools, but in the secondary schools it would 
be anathema. 

And supposing that some strong autocrat at the Board 
of Education could persuade the House of Commons 
to finance the project, and compel the schools to submit to 
it, would it be desirable and good for the boys them- 
selves ? Boys are sensitive and immature; their tact 
is undeveloped. Let us imagine the son of a railway- 
porter, for instance, at the age of thirteen thrown into 
a school where nearly every other boy has come from 
a totally different background. With whatever kindness 
he be received, how can he avoid being hurt in all sorts 
of unintended ways? However hard he works, and 
however stoutly he plays his games, three times a year 
he returns home to some humble street, while his com- 
panions look forward to Switzerland, or theatres and 
parties,-or a mountain or sea holiday. Such a boy, 
unless he is very exceptional, is likely to become disloyal 
to his school or disloyal to his home, and it is odds that 
he will be unhappy in both. It is a false education 
which involves the tearing of the growing plant from its 
natural roots and setting, and this scheme of mixing 
the social classes in the boarding school involves nothing 
less. 

I had a friend once, born in humble circumstances, 
who for his marked ability was picked out by a famous 
headmaster of a great public school, and given free 
education thereat. He became a scholar of Trinity, 
Cambridge, and a high Wrangler. Ever afterwards 
he loved his college and his University, but he hated 
the school which had been the foundation of his fortunes. 
That experience, which is true to human nature, points 
to the University stage as being the natural time when 
the classes should mix, and there is no reason why the 
products of the two types of education should not there 
mix with good will. Both types, as they are beginning 
increasingly to do, must set the same ideal before them, 
and it is fundamentally an ideal of service. On the 
side of the public school war must be unceasingly waged 
on the conception that the possession of money confers 
any real superiority, or ground for social disdain, that 
in a nation of forty million only one million really matter: 
the ideal must be steadily presented that social position 
involves social responsibility, and the fulfilment of that 
responsibility involves the acquisition of knowledge 
and the cultivation of sympathy. On the side of the 
secondary schools it must be equally urged that com- 
parative lack of means ought to involve no sense of 
inferiority, nor ought it to mean a life wholly devoted 
to the advancement of self. It is materialism in alk its 
many forms that divides us, but there are wide ranges 
of values, spiritual, intellectual, esthetic, the true field 
of education, into which, the more. we enter, the more 
we are wanted, and the more we have to share. . The 
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two school-educations of this. country, which have come 
into existence by. processes of national dev elopment, 
should not be roughly disturbed: they should be 
joined, not by forcible fusion, but by the pursuit of a 
7 ideal faithfully followed with mutual sympathy 


and mutual respect, 
Cyrin Norwoop, 


Education To-day 


F in some domains a centenary is an occasion inviting 
I retrospect, education in 1929 is a subject which 
rather calls the mind forward to 2029 than back to 
1829. For, though much has been achieved in English 
education during the last century, and _ particularly 
during the last quarter of a century, the big effort still 
lies before us rather than behind us. So far as schools 
are concerned, we are still in England “ two nations,” 
with all that that implies of waste and heartburning 
on the one side and an excessive burden of responsibility 
on the other. No travelled Englishman can approach 
the subject without this preliminary observation ; but 
the object of these lines is not to urge that the national 
integration which is proceeding so remarkably in the 
political sphere should be extended to the educational, 
but rather to draw attention to certain present-day 
problems which confront British education as a whole. 

The nineteenth century made England a literate 
country. It did more than that. It carried over into 
the literate Englishman the essential characteristics 
of his forefathers. It taught him to read, write and 
reckon without turning him either into a docile parrot 
or an arrogant intellectual. It raised the national 
standard of intelligence without detriment to the national 
character. No doubt there have been moments when 
critics of democracy have been inclined to lament over 
the tastes and habits of the “ half-educated ”’ and over 
the novels and the newspapers, not to speak of the 
scenarios, provided for their delectation. But looking 
back in 1929 no reasonable: observer can doubt that, 
whether judged by the test of the War, or of political 
sense as manifested in successive elections (with the 
single exception of December 1918), or of social customs, 
those responsible for the schools of England—and 
particularly the State-aided schools—have solid grounds 
for satisfaction with their work. 

Yet, when all this is admitted, how inadequate is the 
achievement to the needs of the age! To see'the problem 
In its full proportions it is necessary to approach it 
from the opposite end. 

The modern world is a unity. Every civilized 
community is part of an interdependent whole. We 
belong to a common economic system by which our 
daily needs, individual, local, and national, are supplied. 
Disturbance or injury in one region spread a train of 
loss’ and suffering throughout the State. The laws, 
tendencies, or forces, call them what you will, by which 
social life is affected are to-day world-wide in their 
Incidence. If they are to be subject to the control of 
human intelligence, that intelligence must itself be 
World-wide in its range of understanding. Thus the 
continuance of civilization,in the only true sense of the 
term, depends upon the existence of a sufficiency of 
minds capable of understanding and directing the world- 
wide forces of to- day : and the continuance of democracy 
depends upon such an understanding being sufficiently 
Widespread throughout the leading countries of the 
world for their directing minds to feel themselves to be 
tesponsible to the people rather than oligarchs or dictators 
operating in a sphere too remote and mysterious for 
popular control. 


In other words, the primary motive forces in the world 
of to-day are economic. It is economic activity which 
has changed the face of the State during the last 150 
years. Economic activity uncontrolled, uncoordinated, 
unpoliticized, means chaos; for the indiscriminate 
jostling of private interests, whatever Cobden may 
have thought, will never lead automatically to the public 
good. But the politicization of economic activity implies 
rulers who are at least as international in their outlook 
as the magnates of the economic world. And can such 
rulers themselves be trusted unless there is a capable 
body of public opinion behind them to which they feel 
themselves responsible ? 

Thus economics drive us to politics for a refuge and 
politics in their turn drive us to education. 

But what sort of an education ? 

To answer this question it is necessary first to clear 
our minds of false notions due to those who regard the 
problem as one of propaganda rather than of education. 

To raise the educational level of England, or of any 
modern community, so that the electors may exercise 
as real a control over international issues as they do 
over local and national issues, is not a question of preaching 
this or that doctrine, whether it be peace, or arbitration, 
or disarmament, or the League of Nations, If it were, 
the problem might have been solved by the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, orby popular movements of a similar 
kind in the intervening years. It is a problem which 
cuts far deeper. It is a question of extending the range 
of thought and vision of the whole community, especially 
the rising generation: or, as Plato would have put it, 
turning the eye of the whole people towards the light. 

International understanding is not a virtue. It is a 
technique acquired, so to speak, over and above a virtue. 
The virtue involved in the process is that familiar, even 
humdrum, quality of public spirit which is traditional 
in English life—that public spirit common to the old- 
fashioned J.P. and the Trade Union branch secretary 
which is proving itself the best of bridges between the 
two nations. But it is not enough to feel keenly about 
foreign affairs or to desire international peace or inter- 
national justice. In order to form right opinions about 
particular situations, it is necessary that their background 
should be, if not as familiar to us as that of our own 
local concerns, at least known in its broad lines and, 
above all, cleared of the mist of romanticism and 
false sentiment. It is a far cry from the crowds of 
working men cheering Garibaldi in the streets of London 
to the committee room in the International Labour 
Office where, the other day, the representative of the 
British Government, a Durham miner, discussed with 
his Italian colleague the respective rights of coal-producing 
and coal-consuming countries in an international enquiry. 
For the first, enthusiasm sufficed : for the second, a true 
task of construction, statesmanship of a high order, 
of a new order, is required. And the problem, as we 
all know to our cost, if in the fullest sense international, 
is nothing if not also domestic. 

The transformation of our educational system so 
as to meet these latter-day needs cannot be achieved 
by a magic formula. It is not simply a question of 
adding a new storey to an existing building. No doubt 
it is desirable that the University graduate of to-day 
should travel, should practise his modern languages, 
should visit Geneva and see the statesmen at work in 
Counci! and Assembly, should learn to talk without 
shyness or condescension, not only with his fellow- 
citizens from other Dominions and with Americans, 
but with Latins, Slavs, Orientals, and Africans. But 
this will avail him comparatively little unless he brings 
with him, engrained in his mental texture from his 
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early education, habits of curiosity, of tolerance and 
fairness, of patience in approaching new problems, of 
public spirit transcending national boundaries—above 
all, of humanity which regards the non-Englishman 
not as a foreigner to be humoured, or a specimen to be 
investigated, but as a fellow-worker in the cause of a 
common civilization. 

The schools of England have never taught patriotism. 
They have done better. They have imbued it. No manuals 
or text-books of instructions lay behind the impulse 
which sent our volunteers into the ranks in the Great 
War. It will be the same with the larger outlook, not 
a supersession of patriotism but a deepening of its meaning 
and an extension of its range, which will fit the coming 
generation for the tasks of the coming age. Enlarge the 
outlook of the teachers, and the rest follows of itself. 

How is that to be done ? Here we are brought up against 
a practical problem which transcends the limits of an article. 
But to compare the teaching profession of to-day with 
that, I will not say of 1829, but of 1879, is to realize 
that so far as the human element is concerned, the task 
of making democracy safe in a world of international 
forces, if long and arduous, is not insuperable. 

ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


The Place of the Press 


é ie tendency of the great public utilities—railways, 

gas, electricity, to say nothing of bridges, roads, 
sewers—is to become socialized, to be brought, that is, 
more and more under public control. But the arguments 
which support the extension of society’s control over 
that form of property break down when we come to the 
Press. The most thoroughgoing Socialist would hesitate 
to say that the solution of the problem of the Press is 
to hand its control over to the Government, as repre- 
senting society. For, in order to perform one of its most 
indispensable functions, it must be in a position to criticize 
the Government, and so must be free of its control. 
Society’s main concern with the Press is not, as with mines 
or railroads, with its economic function, its importance asa 
form of property or as a producer of wealth. That is alto- 
gether secondary. The importance of the Press lies in the 
fact that the newspapers are practically the only means 
which the community has of informing itself, of obtaining 
the knowledge which determines its public policy. The 
papers are the witnesses upon whose evidence, mainly, 
the daily judgments of civilized mankind to-day are 
based, judgments which, to be wise, should at times take 
into account a mass of facts emanating from every corner 
of the world, Our society has so developed that the hasty 
decisions of busy and preoccupied folk, reading catch- 
headlines in underground trains, offices, and teashops, 
are the laws of war and peace in Delhi, Dublin, and Berlin. 
To such a society the Press is at times, particularly in 
times of crisis, its eyes and its ears, if not indeed its pulpit 
and its forum. 

That is why, historically, the relationship of Government 
to Press has developed in the direction which is just the 
opposite of that which marks the relationship of Govern- 
ments to other public utilities. In the case of such things 
as roads, bridges, water, telegraphs, railways, obvious 
social need has declared that they shall pass more and 
more into the possession of the community. The direction 
has been from private towards public control. In the 
ease of the Press, the dissemination of the printed word, 
social need has imposed a contrary tendency : from public 
control from dictation by the State—-towards private 
freedom. Our grandfathers fought for the liberation of 
the Press from State control as an vbvious part of the 
battle for freedom. 
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The coming of the wireless has not materially altered 
this aspect of the problem. It may well be that the 
wireless is destined in some degree to replace the news. 
paper. But the wireless is necessarily for mechanical 
reasons a publicly controlled form of communication, 
What shall and shall not pass through its medium to the 
public is determined either by the Government or by 
Corporations acting under Government charter, ™ 
arbiter of what shall be permitted i is still the Gov ernment, 
public authority. And while in relatively quiet and 
normal times, like the present, that control is an aid rather 
than an obstacle to impartiality, let some passionate issy¢ 
arise—like a threatened war and the best policy to prevent 
it; or,in France,a Dreyfus case, in Great Britain an Ulster 
incident; or, going back a little earlier, Cleveland’s 
Venezuelan message in America; or the Red expulsions 
twenty years later—and you get a situation in which just 
that aspect which the public ought to have presented jn 
order to preserve a balanced judgment is precisely that 
aspect which public authority would never allow to be 
presented, through a medium as much under gover. 
mental control as wireless is bound to be. If a people 
are to be in a position to judge the conduct of their 
Government, to decide whether it is doing well or ill, to 
decide the merits of public policy at all; if, indeed, they 
are to preserve the capacity for sound judgment, they 
must have the facts put before them, not only as the 
Government would have them put, but also as those 
who disagree with the Government may desire to put 
them. In other words, the problem of the Press, its place 
in society, its control, is directly related to the very funda- 
mental problem of freedom of discussion as the indis- 
pensable condition of truth; to the fact that all govem. 
ments—and all peoples—need criticism; that without 
the correcting influence of unpopular opinions—that is 
to say, new and unusual opinions, which governments 
and peoples alike always wish to suppress—popular 
opinion would steadily deteriorate in worth. 

The real problem of the Press to-day is not to secure 
freedom from governmental control—that has long been 
won; nor from the much-discussed but grossly exagger- 
ated pressure of “ big business.”” The real problem is 
how to secure freedom from the pressure of an emotional 
and excitable public opinion in times of excitement and 
prejudice ; an excitability which it is far more profitable 
for a newspaper to pander to and exploit than to correct. 
The problem does not arise much in times of quiet and 
“normalcy.” It arises when, in times of excitement, the 
public have real need of guidance and correction. And 
at such times the dice are loaded in the newspaper world 
against wisdom and in favour of folly. 

It is rather important to grasp the mechanism of the 
thing. Some crisis arises out of, say, religious hostilities 
in Ireland; or racial hostilities as between negroes and 
whites in Southern States; or national hostilities as in the 
ease of the Cleveland-Venezuelan matter; or politico- 
religious hostilities as in the ease of the Dreyfus affair; 
or (the worse case of all) out of war hatreds as on the eve 
of making a peace of Versailles, or arranging a reparations 
settlement. The one great need at this period of passion 
and excitement is that as large a body of the public as 
possible should be brought to face the facts, to see both 
sides, that is. But the public do not want to face the 
facts or see both sides. They want to be told that their 
side is entirely right and the other fellow’s entirely 
wrong, for this feeds their hungry emotions of hostility, 
resentment, hatred. The newspaper or organ which, 
by thus feeding hungry emotions, gives its readers what 
they want ; which will tell them what a baby-killing ogre 
the enemy is or has been, and encourages them to make 
their demands still more preposterous and outrageous, 
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is the paper that the ordinary man or woman likes to 


vad. The paper which should give them the whole truth, 
pring both sides before them, is one that they don’t want to 
read, and which, when their passions run high, they will 
not read, will not buy. Now a modern newspaper is a 
valuable piece of property. Its value consists, ultimately, 
in its circulation. That will be jeopardized by any 
editor who attempts to bring unpopular truths before 
his readers. It is good business and good journalism, 
fom the commercial point of view in such circumstances, 
to tell your readers, not the facts and what they ought to 
know, but the half-truths or the entire lies which flatter 
their prejudices and inflame their pre-possessions. It 
may be argued that the “ second-thought ” of the reader 
yould approve a paper which told the unpalatable truth. 
But meantime a rival paper will have run off with its 
circulation. A daily paper must appeal not necessarily 
to the deepest instincts ; but to those which react most 
rapidly to the stimuli which it can apply. I have called 
this the “ Gresham’s Law of Journalism”’—the law which 
applied to currencies causes the bad currency to drive out 
the good. 

It is the operation of this law, much more than any 
plot of special interests, which in times of crisis is apt 
to debauch the great majority of newspapers. They 
need to be independent, not merely of the Government 
or of big business, but mainly of their own readers. 

How great is the need for this independence the history 
of a paper like the Spectator shows, Again and again it 
has, in its history, presented a point of view with which 
its readers did not at first agree; sometimes a point of 
view which no public authority such as that which 
now controls wireless would, if it had been in control, 
have permitted. It has done for English public opinion 
what French papers even as conservative as the Figaro 
have done at times for French public opinion, when a 
great crisis like that of the Dreyfus affair arose. But 
daily newspapers, less able than a weekly review to appeal 
to the second thought as against the first, are usually 
less able to manifest this type of independence, and their 
problem remains. 

The safeguards lie, it would seem, in three or four 
directions. First, during times of quiet the general 
standard of the daily newspaper steadily improves, while 
its political influence, except in periods of the very 
greatest tension, declines. Certain great popular news- 
papers could dictate to the Government in 1916-17, but 
a year or two after the War found that the public no longer 
reacted to their sensationalisms. In normal times, 
obviously, other factors and other sources of information 
enter, Organizations of various kinds—churches, busi- 
ness and industrial bodies, chambers of commerce, 
federations, trade unions, political parties—form an influ- 
ence which in some degree offsets the rampages of popular 
newspapers. Secondly, organs other than the daily 
newspapers, like the weekly reviews, individual writers, 
who work through books and pamphleteering, have 
among those normally responsible for policy—members 
of governments, politicians, officials, the clergy—a greater 
direct influence than the popular daily Press. The weekly 
review, as already noted, is less dependent upon a rapidly 
lluctuating public favour than is the daily newspaper, 
and can afford to take more risks, to count more upon the 
second thought coming into play to correct the first. 
And thirdly, there is the improved professional standard 
among journalists. As the profession becomes better 
organized on the working side, the individual journalist 
will be in a stronger position to insist that he be allowed 
to tell the truth. Fourthly, of course, there is the slowly 
nsing standard of public education. 


Finally, as the importance of the public function per-* 


formed by the newspapers becomes more evident, there 
may grow up here and there great newspapers that will 
have the same sense of responsibility to the public which 
a professional organization of medical men, say, is able 
to show when, in its recommendations about public 
health, it is able to put public welfare before its own 
economic interest in disease. 

When the late Lord Northcliffe purchased the Times 
and was very full of his new acquisition, he was asked what 
would become of it when he died. He replied to the 
questioner (this present writer) that it was his intention 
to create a public trust like that which controlled, say, 
the British Museum ; and to place the paper in its care, 
with the commission to maintain an organ which should 
give the public, as far as might be, the whole truth, 
irrespective of party, or passing prejudice of the moment. 
This plan was never carried out. But if it had been we 
should have seen a great newspaper placed in a somewhat 
new position, controlled by what someone has called a 
‘* public concern ” independent of the Government and, 
indeed, independent of the public, as is a court of law. 
Perhaps one of these days, in some such way, a great 
newspaper may be given an opportunity to perform the 
function which it ought to perform in civilized society. 

NorMAN ANGELL. 


The Future of Medical Practice 


rYNHAT for one reason and another the civilized world 

is becoming a healthier place for men to live in, 
statistics show beyond dispute. As with other victories, 
the credit of this partial conquest has many claimants. 
And, again as with other victories, when we come to 
investigate the matter with critical impartiality, we can 
dismiss most of the claims as spurious. As between the 
surviving contestants, the just honours are by no means 
equal, nor can the whole of the credit be given to any one 
of them. Placed in order of merit, the factors which have 
contributed to the halving of our death-rate in the last 
fifty years are these: the raising of the economic status 
—that is, the increasing of the purchasing power—of the 
great bulk of the population; the sanitary and anti- 
infective measures applied collectively by the public 
authorities ; the progress of surgery, due almost entirely 
to the realization and application of the principles of 
asepsis. 

What about the science and art of medicine? Has 
there not also been progress here? Surely the steady 
replacement of empiricism by scientific medicine based on 
biochemical and biophysical discoveries and doctrines 
has played its part in the great statistical improvement. 
It is a hard saying, but probably a true one, that ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred the modern doctor, in spite 
of his more highly technical education, and in spite of the 
many important physiological discoveries of the past half- 
century, is, when confronted by a sick person, as per- 
sonally helpless and ineffective as were his professional 
forbears of a hundred years ago. Where the modern 
physician is privileged is that many of those hygienic 
measures whose value and importance have always been 
recognized can be and are, nowadays, carried out by the 
patient or by public authorities concerned with his wel- 
fare, regardless of his individual status, social or financial. 
Through the modern hospital, the convalescent home, the 
open-air school, the publicly-financed sojourn at Bath 
or Droitwich, the sanatorium and tuberculosis colony, the 
rest in bed—made possible by more generous public pro- 
vision—, in all these ways the modern practitioner is, of 
course, far better equipped than were the doctors of a 
previous age; but the actual therapeutic measures which 
he himself inaugurates and carries out do not, in essentials, * 
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differ very much (nor, where they do differ, with in- 
variable obviousness of advantage) from those adopted 
by reputable practitioners in the days of Queen Anne. 
““ Medicine is a science which hath been more professed 
than laboured, and more laboured than advanced.” 
There has recently been a crescendo of asseverations as 
to the supreme importance of the general practitioner or 
family doctor in the hierarchy of medical service. So 
reiterant have been these estimates that the historic 
minded looker-on can but wonder whether the witnesses 
do not protest too much. In the recent past, the general 
practitioner, with all his faults and limitations, un- 
doubtedly played an important and valuable part in the 
life of the community—a priestly as much as an Aes- 
culapian part. But times change, and circumstances and 
needs with them ; and it is difficult to see what place will 
exist in the society of the immediate future for the family 
doctor of the type which the sentimental have delighted 
to honour, and the cynic to deride. The Local Govern- 
ment Act, which comes into force next April, is bound 
to have a revolutionary effect on the organization of 
medical services and on medical practice generally. The 
consequences may not be immediately felt, but they will be 
progressive, and progressively intensive. More and more, 
the hospital and the clinic will replace the domestic sick- 
room and the private consulting-room. The art of diag- 
nosis and the science of personal hygiene will still call for 
adepts in human physiology and human anatomy— 
normal and pathological—-in all their several parts. But 
treatment will inevitably be more and more handed over 
to specialists whose skill and knowledge are concentrated 
on particular bodily regions, particular forms of disorder, 
or particular techniques. Some general knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology must be possessed by the efficient 
ophthalmologist, but it would be absurd to contend that 
his general acquaintance with these subjects need be as 
great as that of an all-round physician or good practitioner. 
So with all the other real specialities. But, no matter how 
extensively the hospital and clinic systems may develop, 
it is obvious that there must be some method of selecting 
suitable cases (and of eliminating the unsuitable) for treat- 
ment at these institutions. 
one with a headache or a little temporary digestive upset 
to rush off to a hospital, diverting energy and time from 
the therapeutic and special work which should be its 
main concern. It would, of course, be possible to set up a 
department of preliminary diagnosis and summary thera- 
peutics for minor breaches of health, as part of every 
hospital. Indeed, to some extent, this is the case at 
present. But this is work which, nine times out of ten, 
could be more effectively carried out in the patient’s 
home or in the doctor’s private consulting room. Our 
general practitioners are, even now, for the most part, 
fairly skilful diagnosticians. By suitable modifications in 
training, the next generation of doctors may be made 
more so. Indignation has been expressed at this con- 
ception of the private doctor’s most important function. 
It has been suggested that it reduces him to the position 
of a shopwalker who merely directs customers to the 
appropriate department. Analogies are notoriously 
dramatic rather than precise ; but, in any event, a truer 
parallel is furnished by the police court magistrate, whose 
work is not generally regarded as petty or contemptible. 
The view here advanced is that the future of the private 
practitioner depends on whether or not he is prepared to 
make expert diagnosis the basis of his relation with the 
organized medical forces of the State. He will, in that 
event, continue to deal with such lesser accidents as do 
not involve the use of elaborate appliances or specialized 
techniave; and with the greater part of those illnesses 
which can well be treated at home along simple traditional 


It would be foolish for every- - 
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lines. For, although it is of the utmost importance that 
a disease for which surgical or special and specific treat. 
ment is essential shall be recognized at the earliest 
possible moment, the lamentable fact remains that, for 
the great majority of human disorders no specific remedies 
have yet been discovered. In dealing with these, any 
sensible practitioner, if the home and other circumstances 
of the patient present no special difficulties, is as com. 
petent and as potent as the most be-baroneted royal 
physician. 

But, in addition to these two functions, there js one 
other—possibly the most important of all—which hith. 
erto, although it would seem to be within his obvious 
province, the general practitioner or family doctor has 
fulfilled but indifferently. Preventive medicine is verb. 
ally allthe rage. Great surgeons and small journalists join 
with great journalists and humble practitioners in paying 
homage to the ideal of prevention; and most of them 
are prepared to divulge at least one secret, one hygienic 
axiom, whereby disease may be kept at bay and youth. 
fulness prolonged. Though these exhortations and ex. 
ordiums are not always convincing, the general sentiment 
which is used to justify them is sound, and is shared by 
an increasing number of people. Newspaper articles 
offering advice on healthy living are admittedly popular 
features, though the public is not always as yet able to 
distinguish between plausible flap-doodle and reliable 
doctrine. ‘The subject being so variable hath made the 
art by consequence more conjectural, and the art being 
conjectural hath made so much the more place to be 
left for imposture.” 

Many doctors seem hardly to have noticed to what 
extent the common intelligence has developed, and the 
common knowledge grown. The wireless, the informing 
articles in every daily and every Sunday newspaper, the 
largely circulated weekly papers devoted entirely to the 
popularization of literature and science, all have had and 
are having an enormous influence in the undermining of 
reputations based on mere pomposity and privilege. Yet, 
in the whole course of medical training, the principles of 
healthy living are hardly referred to. If the general 
practitioner of to-day has any knowledge of personal 
hygiene, or any ideas on the personal care of health, it is 
safe to say that he did not gather these things within the 
walls of his medical school. 

The Registrar of the General Medical Council recently 
reminded us that “‘ a medical student spends something 
like four-fifths of his curriculum in learning how to 
diagnose disease and only one fifth of the time in learning 
how to treat it.” The fraction of time devoted to the 
study of the prevention of diseases and the application 
of physiological knowledge to personal health maiv- 
tenance is evidently below quotability. 

Harry Roserts. 


Prisons of the Future 


. * y a, poursuivit M. Bergeret, une férocité par f 


ticuliére aux peuples civilisés qui passe en eruautt 
Vimagination des barbares. Un criminaliste est bien 
plus méchant qu’un sauvage. Un philanthrope invente 
des supplices inconnus 4 la Perse et 4 la Chine. Ie 
bourreau persan fait mourir de faim les prisonniers. 1 
fallait un philanthrope pour imaginer de les faire mou 
de solitude.” 

At the beginning of last century prisons were both 
physically and morally extremely unsanitary, To the 
early Victorian philanthropists is largely due the credit 
of making them clean, but their unfortunate belief that 
moral sanitation could be achieved through keeping the 
individual free by solitary confinement from moti 
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contamination was proved in the course of the century 
to be a delusion. 

The Prison Act of 1898, in that it provides for the 
classification of prisoners, contains the germ of a new 
method of attempting moral sanitation without impairing 
mental sanity. This is further developed.in the Criminal 
Justice Administration Act of 1914 by the provision 
for the appropriation, either wholly or partially, of 
particular prisons for particular classes of prisoners, 
During the last twenty years the Prison Commissioners 
have conducted various experiments in forming different 
classes of convicted offenders into communities. 

This may at first sight appear to be a relapse to the 
bad old days of vicious promiscuity from which the 
system of separate and solitary confinement. was a 
reaction. It is no more so than, for example, the Winter 
Sports Hotel is a reversion to the Mediaeval Inn. There 
is a piquant contrast between the promiscuity of a 
Bernese Oberland hotel and the solitary confinement 
of the Ritz, but the same sort of people go to both. 
Solitary confinement is a valued amenity of the latter, 
the community sense is a sine qua non of the former 
and the enterprising manager does his utmost to promote 
it. Certain factors are essential. The company must 
not be too heterogeneous, there must be community 
of interest, individuals nist not be too preoccupied 
with their own likes and dislikes, and some of these 
individuals must have qualities of leadership. 

Exactly the same considerations have weighed with 
the Prison Commissioners in establishing communities 
of prisoners. Age and degree of criminality !iave been 
taken into account. The common interest is assumed 
to be a desire to break with the past and make a fresh 
start. Leadership of a kind is always to be found and, 
in varying degrees, a readiness to forgo personal ends 
for the common good. The following communities 
have been established :— 

1. Borstal Institutions for Offenders between the age 
of sixteen and twenty-one. 

In addition to these Institutions all prisoners of this 
age are kept separate from adults and as far as possible 
gathered into centres where they form their own com- 
munity. A Borstal Institution is the best place for 
these adolescents: the number of those committed to 
prison is decreasing and it is to be hoped that before 
long it will be negligible. 

2. The Star Class. 

This comprises, generally speaking, adult offenders 
imprisoned for the first time. In each local prison 
these form a separate community. There are two 
“Star” prisons, the convict prison at Maidstone and 
the local prison at Wormwood Scrubs. The distinction 
between a convict and a local prisoner is historical and 
is largely a matter of the length of sentence—in the 
one case three years or more, in the other two years 
or less. 

3. The Special Class. 

This comprises adults under twenty-seven who have 
already served a sentence of imprisonment or detention 
in a Borstal Institution. In all local prisons these 
young “‘recidivists’’ are kept separate from older men. 
Next year one prison will be set apart for this class. 
So far there is no “ Special Class” of convicts, but 
the institution of this class amongst men undergoing 
penal servitude is very desirable and is in contemplation 
if not actually in prospect. 

4. “ Hopeful Recidivists.” 

An experiment has been made at Wakefield in the 
formation of another class comprising those of the 
older recidivists who are considered hopeful and whose 
sentences (not less than six months) afford the necessary 








time for community treatment. Selected men, physically 
and mentally sound, have been transferred to Wakefield 
from neighbouring prisons and form a separate com- 
munity there alongside the “Star” and “ Special” 
classes. The results have been surprisingly good: 
these men are. little inferior to the “ Stars” in their 
response to the community régime and approximately 
two-thirds of them appear to make good afterwards. 

This experiment may result in the formation of a 
class of hopeful recidivists and possibly in eventually 
organizing separate establishments for their treatment. 

Will it be possible to go still further down and pick 
out for another experiment in the community régime 
the recidivist who is not hopeful but who may be 
considered as not yet quite hopeless? It might be 
possible and it would be most interesting to do so, but 
there will obviously come a limit to such experiment. 
No such community can hold together unless the great 
majority appreciate and support the efforts of the 
authorities and are willing to some extent to subordinate 
their personal desires to the common good. It will have 
to be recognized that just as a number of men sent to 
prison are mentally unfit for prison discipline and have 
to be weeded out and treated separately, so there will 
be a number morally unfit for a prison treatment directed 
towards the rehabilitation of the offender. 

The establishment of the preventive detention institu- 
tion at Camp Hill in the Isle of Wight is a striking example 
of the failure to appreciate this fact. Under the 
Prevention of Crime Act of 1908 power was granted to 
detain habitual criminals after a term of penal servitude 
for a period not exceeding ten and not less than five 
years. Camp Hill is the best equipped prison in the 
country and one of the best in the world ; it affords ideal 
opportunities for a community régime, but the men whe 
are sent there have lost the art of community life ; many 
of them, indeed, had never acquired it. Far from being 
fitted by their detention there for return to the 
community, they tend to become more anti-social. In 
justice to the originators of the scheme of preventive 
detention, it must be said that they intended it to be 
indeterminate, and the present system represents a 
weak-minded compromise between reason and sentiment. 

The rational method of attempting to fit a habitual 
criminal doing a third or fourth term of penal servitude 
for return to society is not to train him for five or ten 
years in an anti-social community, but to pass him 
back, if he gives any evidence of reclaimability, through 
a series of prison communities which approximate more 
and more to the conditions of the outside world. 

We may, perhaps, envisage the prison system of the 
future as a series of institutions classified according to 
the reclaimability of the offender and carrying out 
régimes which will vary from that of a Borstal Institution 
or “ Star” Prison, where the community life is not very 
different from that in school or barracks, to a régime 
approximating to that prevailing in the early stages of 
a convict’s imprisonment at Dartmoor. From the first 
grade in such a series there might be cxpected at least 
eighty per cent. of successes, from the second grade 
sixty per cent., the third forty per cent. From the 
grade or grades below there should be no discharge to the 
outside world; there should only be opportunity for 
promotion to a higher grade of prison on probation with 
a view to ultimate discharge. 

It is obvious that such a system will never really be 
workable without closer co-operation between the prison 
authorities and the administrators of the law. In 
particular, sentences will have to be based less on the 
criminality of the offender and more on his reclaimability. 
A future generation, freed from the obsession of the 
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need to punish offenders, will no doubt recognize the 
futility of short sentences and the iniquity of very long 
ones. 

**C’est un vieux préjugé, dit M. Bergeret, que de croire 
a la nécessité des peines et d’estimer que les plus fortes 
sont les plus efficaces.”’ G. D. Turner. 


The World Is One 


rY\HE Oxford Branch of the League of Nations Union 

had the happy idea of organizing a Conference on 
Unemployment and World Economies. The direct con- 
nexion between a typically national trouble and the 
world laws of material life and development was thus 
emphasized from the very outset. The connexion is in a 
sense obvious. A famous French mathematician who, 
perhaps in an unhappy day, forsook pure science for impure 
politics, M. Painlevé, used to say in his admirable lessons 
on Mathematical Analysis that everything which happens 
in Nature influences everything else that happens in 
Nature, and that, strictly speaking, the results of a 
chemical experiment in a laboratory depended on the 
exact position at the time of the star Sirius in the skies. 
But our views are less theoretical and astronomic. The 
fact that unemployment in England is vitally dependent 
on movements of world economics is patent not merely 
to specialists but even to that elusive Briton so fond 
of open-air life who goes by the name of the-man-in-the- 
strect. When, therefore, some of us, at times perhaps a 
little impatient with the provincialism of so-called states- 
men, advocate world-community solutions for what are, 
in fact, world-community problems, we are not in the 
least calling forth from a vague nowhere an ideal Kingdom 
of God on Earth. Our appeals are not addressed to 
religious faith nor even to moral virtue; we should be 
content with ordinary workaday commonsense, for the 
world-community is not a Utopia to whose cloudy regions 


we are bid to ascend, but an actual fact in the midst of 


which we live and strive, and which we are merely asked 
to realize. 

Let us first watch a few obvious events. We are, of 
course, entitled to take some big dramatic moments and 
point out the moral which flows from them: the death 
of an Austrian prince killed in 1914 in a town the name 
of which had never been heard by most people in this 
country made millions of British, French, German, 
Russian, Italian, American widows. But we may waive 
the right to use such telling examples of world solidarity 
if only because of their exceptional character. What 
about daily events? An English Cabinet decides to 
grant a subsidy to its coal industry ; at once thousands 
and thousands of Spanish coalminers are driven to unem- 
ployment and want. A French government decides to 
invade the Ruhr, thus casting a cloud over European 
affairs, but the cloud has a silver lining for England : 
the German heavy industry makes good the Ruhr de- 
ficiency in fuel by placing big orders for coal in Wales. 
The United States resolve to protect themselves against 
temptation by prohibiting alcoholic beverages, and, 
carried away by their enthusiasm, extend prohibition to 
their merchantmen; the result is a rise in the affairs of 
all the shipping lines other than those under American 
sovereignty. A campaign in favour of a more liberal 
use of fruit in diet is organized in England on grounds 
of health, and the results are felt immediately in the east 
of Spain by the increased prosperity amongst orange- 
growers. All these examples are but the small side of 
solidarity. Far more impressive is the fact that the 
world has become one only market and that there is one 
world price known day by day for every commodity that 
matters; corn, coal, petrol, rubber, metals. 


il 

Nor is the world solidarity confined to material life, 4 
small committee of fashion experts sit in private some. 
where in Paris, and women all over the world are forced 
to show far more length of leg and back than they wilj 
ever do of intention and forget what they once were 
taught to think of as the impassable limits of decency, 
for, as the French saleswoman put it, la mode est toujours 
décente. The film makes us all over the world familiar 
with all the world. No longer is Japan a mystery to 
the Serbian peasant, nor Portugal but an empty wor 
to the Russian mujik. The faces, types, customs, 
gestures, mode of life of all men are nowadays part of the 
consciousness of all men. It is no longer necessary to 
have the wealth and enterprise needed for travel, nor the 
culture, leisure and taste for reading books and the 
imagination for absorbing them in order to realize vitally 
and emotionally what the world is like. In a wonderful 
vivid way of its own the world, through the cinema and 
also through radio, has penetrated into itself, has driven 
itself into its own consciousness, made itself known to 
itself and become one. 

Every day the world reads about itself. No paper 
would live that confined its news to the events of its own 
town and nation. Readers, even the most rabid and 
nationalistic of them, want to read and know all about 
the world. Even those who hate the very idea and 
fight against it, are dealing with it, and therefore enriching 
it. The world is alive, and we can no more escape being 
members of it than we can jump out of our own skin, 
Nationalism itself has become an international phenom- 
enon, and helps world-consciousness to become more 
vigorous. An American mountebank hires himself to 
create trouble between England and America, and the 
result is a further development of Anglo-American 
relations, a more intimate mutual knowledge between 
them, ultimately an enrichment of world-consciousness, 

But then it will be asked, why trouble about it? If 
the world-community must come, why advocate it, and 
why work for it ? The answer is that the rough untutored 
boor is also fully conscious of his existence and one-ness, 
yet must be educated. For his  self-consciousness is 
brutish and awkward; his mental, moral and even 
physical faculties are unruly and lacking in all sense of 
proportion and hierarchy. And so with the world, 
Though one, the world is as yet anarchical and unruly. 
It lacks the necessary co-ordination between its mental, 
moral and physical faculties. It is fitful and fanciful, 
sometimes almost mad. Wars shake its frame out of 
its normal life and bring it to the edge of self-destruction ; 
commerce, the blood circulation of its body, is left to 
follow the capricious and selfish movements of its several 
limbs as in a man whose arterial system is out of order; 
production and consumption are unrelated to real, sound, 
healthy needs as in a man whose appetite and digestion 
are ill-regulated. Its mind is in confusion as that of one 
whose brain is out of hinge. The world, in short, has 
not evolved the necessary institutions for its life to flow 
healthily and its unity to manifest itself in creative ways. 

Some world citizens—-amongst whom England’s sons 
occupied an honourable place 
years ago and the League of Nations was hans. It was 
but a manifestation of that consciousness of world unity 
which the progress of material and moral communications 
had brought about, and which a great crisis had helped 
to bring forth. But the evolution of world institutions 
has been grievously handicapped by the abstention of 
the United States from the work in the inception of 
which it had so forcibly co-operated. It will be the 
honour of Europe and in particular that of England and 
France to have remained faithful to the principle of 
world institutions at a moment when the other great 
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Powers were lukewarm or inimical. The true difference 
petween post-War and pre-War history is that in January, 
1920, the principle of the political unity of the world was 
hom. From that day nations stand before history with 
Jess and less light on their face as they deviate more and 
more from the direction whence the Zeitgeist is shining 
on the distant horizon. S. DE MaApDARIAGA. 


{In place of our usual League of Nations article we print this 
¢ontribution from Professor Madariaga to emphasize how far 
already, by what General Smuts has eloquently called ‘‘ one of the 
creat miracles of history, _the present generation has moved on 
“to A Better World. Incidentally, new readers of the Spectator 
may be interested to know that for the last three years we have 
devoted one page almost every week to some aspect of the work 
of the League of Nations.—Eb. Syectator.] 


How to Enjoy Being Uncomfortable 


OUTH knows. It despises comfort. In fact, dis- 
comfort is a sharp stimulating ingredient of its 
delight. Ask any youngster who plays football or squash, 
who rides to hounds, or trains for the half mile, or roughs 
it in the mountains, or starts on a voyage round the 
world in a thirty-ton yawl. 

“If I can’t be happy I can at any rate be comfortable.” 
It is old age speaking, almost any old man or woman, 
and the thought is a sign of slackening muscles, sagging 
backbone, mental, moral and emotional weariness. It 
isa sign above all of defeat, of a quest abandoned. What 
quest? The pursuit of happiness. Life promised so 
much. One had great hopes. 

Watch the man. He will turn round and round like 
a dog on a hearthrug, then curl himself up comfortably 
and go to sleep. Stupor follows. It is the automatic 
effect of comfort. Complete comfort produces a com- 
plete stupor; mental, moral and physical. Moderate 
comfort only results in moderate drowsiness. It is 
disomfort that keeps the animal alert. 

To enjoy discomfort one must accept to begin with 
this article of faith, namely, that there is something 
to be gained from life by keeping awake and alert, or 
to put it a little differently, one must agree that all 
experience, good, bad, amusing or boring, is interesting, 
is an opportunity that should not be missed. 

I myself believe it is the only thing life offers us. 
I believe that it is a mistaken way of looking at things 
to think that Life offers a chance of happiness, and 
that the object of Life is the pursuit of happiness. All 
that is a fiction of our own. Life offers us nothing but 
Life itself, a chance of living, of becoming conscious and 
aware of the world. We invent the rest; bumping 
up against brutal facts, we take refuge in day dreams, 
or in feeling sorry for ourselves. We feel for some reason 
cheated. We were convinced of our right to happiness. 
Why? And when Life goes hard with us, we feel that 
we have a just grievance. If the plain man could put 
Life in the dock, he would make a heavy statement 
of claims against it. Imagine for a moment Life up for 
trial, and a man, any man, any one of its suffering 
Victims, arraigning it, cross-questioning it. 

“You were kind to me at first. You filled me in my 
youth with hope and courage. You made yourself 
appear beautiful, enthralling, infinitely seductive. I fell 
in love with you, dreamed dreams about you, made 
wonderful plans for the future. But you cheated me, 
let me down every time, gave me nothing but stabs 
and disappointments. Over and over again you betrayed 
me, snatched pleasures from me and from my friends, 
brought illness, weariness, death, sorrow. What do you 
mean by it? You’ve used me till I am exhausted. I’ve 
given you everything. What have I got in exchange ? ” 

And Life, I fancy, would answer, “ You were under 
4 misapprehension. I never promised happiness. I 


never pretended to care what became of you. Why 
should you suppose that your happiness is any concern 
of mine? I am a blind, irresistible force pursuing my 
own object on the earth, and I use you for my own 
purposes. So long as you are passive, and don’t fuss 
or fret, my purpose will not seem unbearable. All 
you have to do is submit to me, adapt yourself to my 
laws, that involve inevitable weariness and all the rest, 
and make yourself as comfortable as can be. I, Life, 
have no patience with individuals and their complaints. 
I do not recognize individuals and their ridiculous claims, 
I only notice communities, species, beehives and cities, 
civilisations that grow and die. The aspirations of the 
human heart have nothing to do with me. All that is 
outside my scheme. You shouldn’t turn to me for it. 
The truth is that I am the enemy of your small 
individuality, that I want you all to be the same, and 
want to keep you all blind and half asleep. It is a great 
nuisance to have you asserting your will or laying claim 
to the control of your destiny. To me you are animals 
and slaves. Suz:spose the mice, rabbits, tigers and 
monkeys all woke up to the fact of their slavery, and 
rebelled. They don’t. They can’t. They live decently 
and obediently and are content to enjoy the satisfaction 
of their appetites, hunger and thirst and sex, and the 
desire to sleep when they are tired. These rule them. 
Nothing is strong enough to counteract these except 
danger. Fear in all its gradations is the one strong 
opposing force. It’s funny, isn’t it? You know sub- 
consciously that I, Life, am the great enemy of what 
you call your soul, and you fight me from the beginning, 
yet you talk of me as if I had professed to love you. 
How can the blind forces of the world love you or wish 
you well? You are alone in the universe, for you alone 
are self-conscious. It is your one achievement and I 
don’t like it. I would lull your minds to sleep, so that 
I can get on with my own routine.” 

But, it may be asked, what has all this to do with the 
subject ?. I think that youth and the instinctive attitude 
of youth towards Life provide the key and answer. 

Youth is defiant. It grapples with Life, laughs at 
difficulties, discomforts, and enjoys danger, which is 
merely discomfort in its most acute form. It is stimu- 
lated by threats to its tranquillity and attacks on its 
habits. Going hungry, lying on hard beds, straining 
one’s heart to bursting in the ascent of steep mountains ; 
such efforts are a delight to it. Being too cold or swelter- 
ing in torrid heat are treated instinctively by the young 
as an interesting challenge, and it is in the victory over 
such things that youth gets its keenest thrill. As we 
grow old, we change. But what happens to us exactly 
as we grow old? Why do we change, lose the zest and 
the capacity for enjoying discomfort ? Obviously it is 
the langour and inertia of a worn out body that does it. 
Obviously it is a case of Life getting the best of us. Our 
spirit sags because our muscles do; our minds doze 
because our eyelids are heavy and we give in, compromise ; 
abandon dangerous voyages and explorations for lazier 
pleasures; lose the precious gift curiosity, become bored 
and sleepy; and finally accept comfortableness as a 
consolation for all that we let slip from our slack fingers. 

The difference, or at any rate one signal difference, 
between youth and old age, is in the comparative degree 
of alertness. If an old man has an alert mind, we say 
that he is mentally youthful: if an old woman has a 
quick turn of wit and a bright eye that notices every- 
thing, we say how young she is. The sure sign of old 
age is a growing lethargy, and one can be old at thirty 
or twenty. 

We are very interested nowadays in how to keep 
The question has become, with the possibilities 
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opened up by modern medical science, one of passionate 
and absorbing importance to our generation. Doctors, 
surrounded with the glamour of magicians, are emerging 
out of their wizard laboratories with the thrilling whis- 
pered promise of eternal life hovering on their lips. 
Monkey glands and hormones, graftings and serums. 
A controversy rages in the world of science, and the 
little bits of our anatomy, whose mere existence was 
hitherto unsuspected, called ductless glands, have sprung 
forward into public notice. To be young again or to 
keep one’s youth, or to prolong it even for a few years 
more—that hope, that precious cffer, sends men and 
women rushing to Vienna, Switzcrland, Germany and 
Paris. They will do anything, pay any sum of money, 
make any sacrifice for this. 

One way, then, to enjoy being uncomfortable is to 
be young, and one way of remaining young is to 
enjoy discomfort. Again, if one is not young and cannot 
laugh at or delight in discomfort, a different way of 
enjoying it is by watching the effect on one’s own 
mechanism of these chaffing, irksome, irritating things. 

It has been proved by experimenters in Life, that a 
certain kind of. knowledge and vision, unattainable 
otherwise, follows on the interruption of one’s routine. 
Colonel Lawrence talks of this in his book. Artists and 
men of scientific genius know it. Their unreasoned 
intolerance of convention is an unconscious grip on this 
very truth. The real Bohemia of the genuine artist 
is characterized by a disorder intolerable to the plain 
man, but vital to the creative temperament, if the artist 
is to remain sensitive and alert. Genius is often eccentric, 
because it demands freedom from routine and craves 
the stimulus of accident, and surprise. It would be 
interesting, could one find out how much of the best 
work done in the world was done as the result of some 
shock, calamity, misadventure or sorrow. I think the 
sum would be a surprisingly large majority of the total 
output. We admit that the fleshpots of Egypt and the 
mammon of Unrighteousness are the undoing alike of 
painters, sculptors, and saints, but we do not see how 
the truth behind these facts affects our plain selves, 
because we do not see that to us it is worth while, since 
we shall in any case write no immortal poem as a result. 

What is the good of being uncomfortable, if being 
uncomfortable only makes me disagreeable ? 

The answer is a double one. In the first place, what 
ever you do, you are bound to be more or less uncom- 
fortable in the world and so you may as well try to get 
some fun out of it. And in the second place—well, 
the second place involves us in the old, old problem 
of the meaning of Life, and that leads us too deep and 
too far for the scope of this article. Indeed, I have 
no time to say more. I must end with nothing more 
solemn than a tip from my own experience. Welcome 
discomfort. Be glad when things irritate you. Watch 
what happens to you when the pudding is burnt, the 
fire goes out, the chimney smokes; watch and laugh at 
yourself. How often when we have been through a 
very disagreeable experience do we recall it afterwards 
with laughter and a sense of triumph. The thought 
that we have surmounted a series of “ beastly ” diffi- 
culties fills us with glee. Why wait till it is all over 
to enjoy it? Why not know at once, while it is 
happening, that this is a challenge, and that it is fun 
to make the best of a bad job. It all depends on one’s 


attitude. The attitude of youth, I repeat again, is the 
key. Mary Borpen. 


[Two further articles describing the place of Art in a Better World 
will be found on pages 792, 795, 796 :—‘* Better Design,”’ by R. W. 
Symonds, and ‘‘ The Artist in a Better World,” by. Frank Rutter,— 
Ep. Spectator.] 
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[We are indebted to Mr. E. F. Benson for permission to 
print this hitherto unpublished poem by his father, the former 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It was written on a reading part 
in the Lakes when Dr. Benson was an undergraduate at Trinity 
Cambridge, about 1850.] A 


ONE floating o’er the gorge, and one 
Down-dropping o’er the Scar. 

And one, wide-oaring o’er the wood 
The Herons come from far, 

From lonely glens where they had plied 
All day their feasts and war. 


Ah goodly lords of a goodly land, 
How calm they fold the wing : 
How lordly, beak on bosom couch’d 
To their pine-hung eyrie swing, 
And stand to see the sun go down 
Each like a lovely King. 


A Hundred Yeats Ago 


THe ‘“ Spectator,” NOVEMBER 21st, 1829. 


Haxr-DRuUNK. 

Four young men, surgeons, were held to bail at the Mansionhouse 
on Monday, for a riot which they had created at the Mitre Tavern, 
Fish Street Hill, on the night before. They were described by a 
witness as half-drunk,—that is “‘in a frolicsome, dancing, singing, 
condition.” Whole drunk, was by the same authority described ag 
the condition in which men can “ neither dance nor sing, nor do any 
thing but fall upon their noses.” 


NEWSPAPER SQUABBLES. 

Two Edinburgh papers, the Scotsman and the Caledonian Mercury, 
have, for months past, edified their readers by mutual attack and 
recrimination, truces, and renewals of warfare. At last, by way of 
commentary on the “‘ ingenuas didicisse * of Horace, they agreed, 
a few days ago, to fight about the fine arts. Statuary was the 
subject—the question was the admiration of naked figures, which 
the editor of one of these journals had expressed. The chivalry 
of the Scotsman was first in arms. It rejoices in two conductors; 
and that good courage might not be lost, a double duel was 
resolved on. The Mercury boasts of but one editor; but there 
was the proprietor in the background, and to his manhood the 
first appeal was made. He, however, declined the honours of 
precedence, and got posted for his moderation. His editor was 
then summoned to the field of glory, and some little difficulty about 
seconds happily removed. On the part of the Mercury, was found 
a friend unconnected with the dispute; on the part of ‘the 
Scotsman, the co-editor, who had been baulked of his laurels by the 
pacific temper of the antagonist assigned him, proposed in the 
first instance to attend his coadjutor, but in the end, gave place to 
the artist, whose conceptions had furnished the proximate cause 
of warfare. After a formidable council of war, at which the whole 
effective force of the friends on one side assisted, a meeting was 
accomplished ; and by the narratives of the seconds, the array for 
battle must have been imposing. The principals, the seconds, and 
two surgeons, took the field; and the intended second of the 
Scotsman (himself the original challenger of the proprietor of the 
Mercury) made demonstrations in the distance—with the design, 
probably, in the event of a general engagement, of equalizing some 
apprehended disparity between his party and the enemy. The 
principals fired once without effect, and the seconds prevented the 
farther waste of powder. The seconds complimented the principals 
and each other ; but the principals themselves were marched off the 
field without reconciliation or concessions on either side. 


Tue Marcu oF REFINEMENT. 

We observe that Mr. Hodgson, the hotel-keeper at St. Leonards, 
Hastings, is styled ‘‘the accomplished,” the last epithet applied 
by elegance to an innkeeper. Spirited, the favourite newspaper 
word, would have smacked too much of the bar. Managers are 
‘spirited and liberal” ; innkeepers “ accomplished.” 


FRANCE DEFIED. 

It is pleasant to observe how the favourite tastes of men limit 
their views. A noble lord, the author of Musical Reminiscences, 
looked upon the world as a vast opera-stage, and estimated the 
actors by their vocal or instrumental skill. Napoleons, Byrons, 
and Scotts, seem beings utterly unworthy of his thoughts, which 
were full of trombones, double basses, tenors, and sopranos. 
Speaking of a violon-cello-player, he says, he was a man of a good 
bow, but a bad heart; thus setting off the qualities of musi¢ 
against morals. Another person sees in the world one huge kitchen 
— it is all stoves and charcoal, stewing and parboiling. The geniuses 
of the age are the geniuses of the grate. A third perceives only 
painters ; a fourth cancels the human race except as jockeys, and 
looks at the globe as a stud, of which countries are merely the 
stalls, and England the loose box. These are all hacknied instances 
of the single and exclusive direction of interest; but a late 
diplomatist has added a new and exquisite example. The 
opportunities of his’ mission to France'have been turned to the 
excellent account ‘of comparing the French with the English 
manner of whist-playing: instead of the intrigues of statesmen, 
he has occupied himself in watching the finesses of cards, and the 
hands of France have concerned him “more than her arms. 
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~ American Notes of the Week 
| (By Cable) 


TaxaTION AND DISARMAMENT. 

PresiDENT Hoover and Secretary Mellon have given American 
business corporations and other taxpayers a_ substantial 
Christmas gift in the promised reduction of $160,000,000 in 
taxation. It was a present help in time of adversity. Indeed, 
but for the urgent need to lighten the gloom which was 
settling over the country, it is unlikely that the Government, 
committed to immense new expenditures for Farm Relief, 
Flood Control and Inland Waterways Development, would 
have effected any tax reduction this year. The reduction 
follows a recent announcement that the National Debt to-day 
is lower than at any time.since. the War, having been de- 
ceased by approximately one thousand. million dollars 
annually since 1919. With taxation reduced, at the request 
of both major political parties, and continued reduction of the 
National Debt generally desired, and the need, on the other 
hand, for the Farm Relief and Public Works to which the 
country is committed more urgent than ever, the Administra- 
tion naturally finds its case against increased expenditure on 
Naval armaments very tangibly reinforced. Thus, one 
Christmas gift may lead to another, and that the exceedingly 
appropriate one of marked progress toward world dis- 
armament. 

* * * * 

A“Spenp More ” Economist. 

The philosophy of Samuel Smiles and Benjamin Franklin 
does not commend itself to Dr. Harold F. Clark, Professor of 
Economics of the Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Professor Clark deplores ‘ thrift week’? campaigns and the 
inculeation of thrift maxims in our schools. Such bits of out- 
worn wisdom as ‘‘a penny saved is a penny earned,’ he 
declares, simply encourage hoarding, over-production in 
industry, and business depression. Americans have always 
been accounted ‘‘ good spenders,” and Professor Clark would 
hive them spend more and save less. In this he is a good 
disciple of Mr. Henry Ford. And the American people appear 
to have been taking the advice, for, as the American Bankers’ 
Association pointed out in a report which, by a coincidence, 
appeared on the same day as Professor Clark’s pronouncement, 
while the stock market was booming the nation’s savings, 
deposits were going down for the first time in twenty years. 
In the twelve months ended June 29th this year the total 
savings deposits in banks and trust companies in the United 
States declined by $195,305,000, instead of increasing, as they 
had done in the previous year by $2,300,000,000. 

* * * * 
Santa Chavs. 

Should children of five years old be permitted to believe in 
Santa Claus? Dr. William Sadler, of Chicago University, a 
stern realist, thinks not. Dr. Sadler is a stickler for literal 
truth, and refuses to be a party to a fiction, however pleasing 
to the childish imagination. Dr. Knight Dunlap, Professor 
of Experimental Psychology at John Hopkins University, 
disagrees, He is all for Santa Claus and, if you will, a romantic 
imagination. Professor Dunlap says that Santa Claus “is one 
of the most beautiful and probably the least harmful of child- 
hood myths. How does Dr. Sadler or anyone else know that 
there is not such a thing as Santa Claus?” How, indeed ? 

* * * * 


| Tyrewrrrers in KINDERGARTENS. 


American children may learn to use typewriters before they 
learn handwriting, as a consequence of experiments now under 
way in a number of American schools. The experiments 
began with the recognition by psychologists that children in 
kindergarten classes had difficulty in mastering the complex 
muscular movements involved in learning to write script. 
Some letters, the psychologists observed, require as many as 
eight muscular movements before they are perfectly formed 
by hand. But by means of a typewriter a perfect letter may 
be made with a single finger movement... Why not save time 
and muscular effort by installing portable typewriters in 
kindergarten, rooms, leaving the learning of handwriting 


until the pupils are older? Typewriters were promptly 
installed and, according to the Federal Educational Authori- 
ties, with such promising results that the system of teaching 
children to write may soon be “ revolutionized.” The 
children, it seems, took to the typewriters immediately, 
learned to operate them without difficulty, and showed a 
literary productivity previously unsuspected. 


* * * * 


** SarE Drivers’ ” Carbs. 

The Evanston (Illinois) Police Department is trying to 
reduce traffic accidents by kindness. Hitherto the police 
have been concerned only with violators of the traffic laws, 
but all the arrests and the penalties imposed have not achieved 
the desired end. So now, in addition to singling out wrong- 
doers for punishment, the police are keeping their eyes open 
for drivers whom they can commend for care and good judg- 
ment. A woman driver recently came in for notice in this way. 
Narrowly avoiding a child who ran into the street, she stopped 
her car and was requested by the traffic officer to report at the 
police station. When she arrived there she was pleasantly 
surprised to receive, instead of a reprimand and a court 
summons, a “‘ Safe Driver’s Card,” on which the Police Depart- 
ment expressed commendation for her careful driving and 
coolness in emergency. The “ Safe Driver’s Card,” it is said, 
has already proved a popular and persuasive innovation. 


* * * * 


Music IN AGRICULTURE. 

Music has come to the aid of agriculture at Beaver Flats 
(Nebraska). Potato-growers at Beaver Flats, and indeed 
throughout the West, have been plagued for years by the 
potato bug or Colorado beetle, which has destroyed large 
acreages of crops. As it happens, Beaver Flats has a town 
band, and the conductor is a Professor of Agriculture who 
has been pondering the problem of the potato bug for some 
time. The Professor had observed that toads were (1) 
inordinately fond of potato bugs, and (2) had a partiality 
for the music of the town band. When open air concerts were 
given in the evenings it seems that toads were attracted to 
the vicinity of the bandstand in great numbers. Putting one 
and two together, the Professor decided to hold an experi- 
mental concert on a nearby potato ranch. The experiment is 
said to have been a huge success. Not only did an encourag- 
ingly large audience of toads turn up, but also under the 
influence of music their appetite for potato bugs was keener 
than ever. The result is so pleasing to potato-growers that 
the Beaver Flats town band are reported to be booked up for 
nightly concerts at the potato ranches until the crops are out 


of danger. 
* * * * 


Books For CHRISTMAS. 

The Publishers’ Christmas Lists have come to hand. They 
are full of good things. Many more, indeed, than most of us will 
ever have time to read, much less money to pay for. Present 
favourites among contemporary novels are All Quiet on the 
Western Front, Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms, James 
Branch Cabell’s The Way of Ecben, Phyllis Bottome’s Windle- 
straws, Jacob Wassermann’s The Maurizius Case, Hugh 
Walpole’s Hans Frost, and Susan Glaspell’s Fugitive’s Return, 
Ex-Governor ‘“‘ Al” Smith’s Up to Now, which has a Dicken- 
sian flavour, and Claude G. Bower’s The Tragic Era, despite— 
or perhaps because of—its clear propensity to give Whig dogs 
the worst of it, are colourful, racy depictions of American 
events, politics and characters. Eddington’s Science and the 
Unseen World, Sir James Jeans’ The Universe Around Us, 
and John Dewey’s The Quest for Certainty are among other 
“best sellers’ in the non-fiction list. An unusual and en- 
grossing work is Lynd Ward’s God’s Man, a tremendously 
moving novel without the burden of words, for it is all told in 
woodcuts. God’s Man is a book that is worth keeping. 

Your New York CORRESPONDENT, 


New York, Monday, November 18th, 1929. 
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Country Life - 


SILVER Foxes. . 

It is now established beyond any reasonable doubt that fur- 
farming will soon be extended into a British business of con- 
siderable dimensions. It is of some special interest to the 
Spectator, because, if properly regulated, it may mark a step 
towards the ideal of humaner treatment of animals. It may 
lead directly to the diminution of the cruelties of trapping ; 
and on this ground alone demands our attention and in- 
sistence on wise regulation and inspection. The industry has 
peculiar interest also on its own account—to the naturalist, 
to individual men and women who seek an additional liveli- 
hood, and to all who wish to increase production within their 
country. 

* * * * 

To give a personal experience, I first came into touch with fur- 
farming just a generation ago, while travelling in Canada, 
where the regular trappers of wild animals had just begun to 
be jealously afraid of the silver fox farm established on a big 
scale on King Edward’s Island. Fantastic prices were then 
given for a good silver fox pelt. As much as £300 was not 
uncommon ; and a few fetched twice as much. The rest of 
the world was not quick in following the Canadian fur farmers, 
partly because they were very secretive ; but within the last 
few years similar farms have sprung up in most northern 
countries of Europe, and since 1922 have been multiplying 
very rapidly even in Britain which, as usual, started late. 
Silver foxes bred in Norway alone, which takes the lead in 
Europe, amount to an annual output of thousands. Fur 
farms in Britain have doubled within the year. There are now 
forty-three. One Scottish farm carries two hundred, and one 
Devonshire farm over a hundred. There are small farms run 
by men retired from the Services, and there are farms on the 
big scale needing higher capitalization. We may soon see 
perhaps several hundred within a short space ; for it has been 
abundantly proved that the climate of Britain, even in the 
south, where the elevation is sufficient, is as good as the best. 
The pioneers express astonishment, though why they should 
have doubted I do not know. English pelts are as good as 
Canadian or Seandinavian, and the animals thrive in our 
island wherever they are skilfully tended. The extent of the 
traffic may be gauged from the fact that the silver fox breeders 
hold an annual show. It takes place at Oxford this week, 
and our native skill in “* fancying ” is enjoying full play. Our 
breeders have already proved singularly skilful. 

%* * * * 
Precious Furs. 

Many animals, to their cost, carry valuable skins ; and a 
vast number of experiments have been made. Many years 
ago Mr. Seton Thompson hoped to produce a skunk free from 
the one drawback to its fine pelt, but found, as he told me, 
that the gland which produced the strong smell also gave its 
sheen to the fur. You could not have the one without the 
other. This is one casual example of many experiments. 
But practically at the moment only three animals are of any 
account in the trade: the silver fox, the musk rat (which has 
had an immense vogue in Austria in the wild as in cap- 
tivity), and the rabbit. Much the most important is the 
silver fox ; and this is the animal which is the basis of the 
new industry of the fur farm. Economically they are im- 
portant from the happy fact that foxes are perhaps best bred 
on wilder uplands that are of little use for other purposes. They 
represent the most intensive, as the deer forest the most 
extensive, form of animal production. One of the oldest and 
best is on Dartmoor; and these foxes would flourish on a 
great deal of Scottish land over-valued, as things are, at £1 
an acre. The speed with which the industry increases, and 
will increase, and its width of extent may best be indicated by 
the present nature of the traffic. Though the fox population 
of North Europe is in thousands, the number of animals 
killed for their skins is entirely negligible in relation to the 
general trade. A large proportion of the foxes are bred not 
directly for their pelts but to sell to prospective fur farmers. 
Really good foxes, capable of founding a good strain—and 
strain is not less important than in poultry or race-horses— 
to-day fetch prices as good as the prizes that set the mouths 
watering of Canadian trappers. The price of £300 for a good 


pair is not excessive. Some highly remunerative Prices 
though of course not more than a tithe of the old—have “i 
earned for British pelts; but the industry at present re 
large measure a breeder’s rather than a farmer’s industry 
The show points which have been more or less fixed, are deal 
with the technical zeal that prevails on all such matters in 
the North of England ; and the prize-winners are likely to 
sell at fancy or at any rate at fanciers’ prices. The indust 
of the present is a rather different thing from the industry of 
the future. It is at an initial stage, probably Prefacing 
large and important development. Though the silver fox 
takes precedence and may continue to be the most valuable 
we may safely prophesy that breeding farms for fur-bearing 
animals are going to be many and various. 

* * * * 
Tue New Inpustry. 

The industry is to be welcomed on many grounds. The 
foxes on these farms look sleek and contented— indeed 
often singularly merry. Cruelty may be altogether elimi. 
nated ; and it is better that animals should be so bred than 
that the scattered wild creatures should be trapped and 
suffer the pain that is inseparable from the capture. The 
industry is to be welcomed—with a proviso. A very great 
number of fur-bearing animals, especially foxes, are going to 
be killed for their skins. We cannot decide what other 
people do, and the British produce will be a minute percentage 
of the whole industry. But we may give a lead and our 
example will certainly be contagious. The obligation is laid 
on us: first to discover and decide what is the best and most 
humane method of killing, and then vigorously to enforce its 
use. It is at the beginning of an industry that such regula. 
tions are most easily and effectively introduced. 

* * * * 
RurAL ENGLAND. 

It is a most fortunate accident for those who care for English 
landscape that Sir Hilton Young has won the ballot for his 
bill in defence of the preservation of rural England. What 
Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis calls the Octopus is extending its 
greedy feelers everywhere, in Wales and in Scotland, as well as 
in England. A vital battle is now being fought round Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. The progress of it is very fully described in the 
latest issue of the Stratford-upon-Avon Herald from which | 
receive a particular request that London will help them in this 


- local battle. And the battle is not really local. It concerns 


all England. I see that Mr. Hilton Young especially empha- 
sizes the sanctity of trees; and it is the wholesale destruction 
of trees, especially urged in the catalogue of the sale of 
November 22nd, that is likely to ruin the Warwick Road, the 
one unspoilt approach to Stratford. The question is the 
salvation of a piece of incomparable scenery, as dear to 
un-British pilgrims as to the English. 
* * * * 


In regard to the whole movement we all owe an immens f- 


debt to the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 


which has both pooled and directed vague and general efforts, 4 
and has no doubt helped a number of its constituent bodies: [7 


to look back on a bumper year of service and accomplishment. 
Above all, it has roused public opinion on what in the 


long run success will depend. Because of its wise and eager 


leadership it is unpleasant to suggest objections ; for everyone 
should support the Council. But one criticism must be made. 
The official letter written about the threatened defacement 0! 


the Warwick Road near Stratford has suggested to local 7 





residents—and their interpretation is justified by the phrase © 


ology of the letter—that the ideal of the Council is not to pre 
serve scenery but to encourage garden cities here, there, 0 
anywhere. It is not at Stratford a question of encouraging 
five houses to an acre in place of ten. It is a double question 
first of not destroying the timber in any wholesale fashion; 
and second of not building at all on a particular slope, sancti 
fied by history, unique in its combination of literary am 
aesthetic charm. The letter of the C.P.R.E. came as a cold 
douche to local zeal for preservation ; and it will be as welll 
the Council stated in brief simplicity what its essential aml 
practical ideals were at the moment, and whether they have 
altered. W. Beacu Tomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 





[Letters of the length of one of our“ News of the Week”* paragraphs are often move read, and therefore more 
effective, than those which fill treble the space. They should be written clearly on one side of the paper only.] 


REPARATIONS AND EX-GERMAN PROPERTY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—I was naturally much interested in your article on 

“Reparations and Ex-German Property,” in your issue of 

November 9th last, and I shall be grateful if you will give me 

space to make a few comments on certain points raised in it. 


1. To explain why the Treaty of Versailles violated the old 
principle of international law that private enemy property, 
though subject to sequestration during war-time, is released 
when the war is ended, you remark that “* they prudently fol- 
lowed Omar’s advice to * Take the cash and let the credit go.’ ” 
Why “ prudently ” ? Will not the historian of a hundred 
years hence be amazed at the fact that Great Britain, who had 
become the world’s banker by building up through the cen- 


“ turies a reputation for security and financial integrity in all 


circumstances, should herself, by a stroke of the pen, deal 
such a severe blow at her own credit by seizing all the private 
property of individual members of the nations defeated by her 
in war that happened to be situated within her own ter- 
ritories ? 

2. You say that “... . Lord Passfield asserted in the 
Lords’ Debate that the Young experts drew up their scale of 
annuities on the definite understanding that no deduction 
would be claimed on this account,” and ‘ One gathers from 
Lord Passfield’s statement that with the acceptance of the 
Young Plan the retention of that balance has been acquiesced 
in by the German Government ....” That is certainly not 
the case, as the Young Report itself (page 27, para. 2) makes 
quite clear. In that paragraph it is stated that ‘“ The Experts 
of the Creditor countries are aware that past transactions have 
given or may give rise to claims by Germany ....and.... 
consider that the Creditor Governments are fully entitled to 
expect that Germany should waive them....” In the last 
sentence of the paragraph, however, it is stated that ‘* The 
committee recognizes however that this is entirely a matter 
for the Governments to deal with.” Is it not, therefore, quite 
clear that the representatives of the debtor Government—i.e., 
of the German Government—did not agree with the experts of 
the Creditor countries that the claims referred to in the para- 
graph in question (which undoubtedly include the claim for 
the surplus proceeds of liquidation) should be waived by 
Germany ? The British delegation at the Hague Conference 
itself provided evidence of the correctness of the foregoing by 
demanding from Germany that she should expressly renounce 
her claim to the surplus of the liquidation proceeds. This 
demand was refused in unequivocal terms by the two com- 
petent German ministers as was reported in all German news- 
papers of importance, and this has never been denied by the 
British Government. 

3. As regards the legal position, you remark that the prob- 
lem very largely rests on the interpretation of the phrase “‘ to 
be reckoned as credits to Germany in respect of her reparation 
obligations.” I venture to suggest that the words you have 
quoted cannot be considered by themselves, but must be read 
in conjunction with the remaining words of the sentence in 
which they appear. Reduced to its simplest form the sentence 
reads as follows :— 

“The following shall be reckoned as credits to Germany in 
respect of her reparation obligations :—(a) Any final balance in 
favour of Germany under . . . Sections III. and IV. of Part X. 

. of the present Treaty (which includes any surplus proceeds 
of liquidation).” 

Now it is clear that the “ final balance ” has not yet been 
arrived at and cannot be arrived at until the last item has 
been dealt with. In other words, the “ final balance ” will be 
arrived at at some date in the future, and I submit that, accord- 
ing to the clear words of the sentence in question, the “ final 
balance ” when arrived at will then fall to be reckoned as a 
credit to Germany in respect of her ‘“‘ reparation obligations ” 
as constituted at that date. And presumably Germany’s.*‘ repa- 
ration obligations ” at that date will no. longer consist of the 
original fantastic capital debt of 132 milliard gold marks 
(£6,600,000) but of the liability as fixed by the Young Plan, 





which has already been accepted in principle by the Govern- 
ments concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., 
K. G. LivinGsTongE, 
London Representative of The Society of 
Germans Expropriated in England. 
8 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


THE WELCOMBE ESTATE 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—The letter from the agents of the sale of the Welcombe 
Estate does not touch the issue. The danger is the destruction 
of the approach to Stratford-on-Avon by the Warwick road. 
The wholesale destruction of trees is directly threatened, and, 
indeed, encouraged. The town-planning scheme, over a small 
area immediately contiguous to Stratford, is of the smallest 
importance. It will not help to save a singularly English piece 
of country flanking the only unspoilt approach to Stratford. 
Shakespeare himself held the tithe of it ; and the landscape 
thereabouts was the very background of his mind, and appears 
in many plays. To destroy its character is to be guilty of 
high treason towards both Shakespeare and England.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., W. Beacu TuoMAs. 


BUSYBODIES ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I have reread Mr. Joad’s original article and have 
searched the Heath for traces of the vandalism complained of. 
My general conclusions are that Mr. Joad has greatly exagger- 
ated small things to make a big noise. Hampstead Heath is still 
a very lovely place, asphalt paths are very hard to find ; 
the draining of damp ground is in the interest of the public ; 
very few trees show signs of having been disfigured by pruning 
or lopping. Ona public place like the Heath dangerous trees 
(and old elms are dangerous) must be attended to. It does not 
need a gale to bring a big limb of an elm down. Pollarded 
willows quickly recover. For the moment they may appear 
unsightly, but what a joy they are to artists of the Rackham 
school. It is still possible to take a constitutional on the 
Heath and to make discreet love beneath the trees. Of the 
grounds round Kenwood, is it not a fact that these are under a 
separate trust which does not permit them being open to the 
public night as well as day. 

Mr. Joad tells us that urban man has lost the power of 
taking the country naturally. “‘A piece of untouched 
country puts him out of countenance,” ete. Well, Sir, 
what I have seen of my own country convinces me that man 
has always been a busybody in the country and to the im- 
provement of it in the majority of cases. Hereward may have 
enjoyed his hiding place in the fens, and Queen Bess may 
have thought the roads of Kent as she knew them ideal. 
But to my way of thinking our country would be a poor 
place without the hand of man constantly improving it.— 
I am, Sir, &c., S. GRAVESON. 

The Penn Club, 8, 9, 10, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—Does not one short secti of the long letter of the 
Chairman of the Parks and Open Spaces Committee reveal the 
true attitude of the L.C.C. towards Hampstead Heath ? 

He defends the shutting up of a beautiful stretch of country 
at night by the simple statement, “* The lengthy record of 
convictions for indecency at night-time at Hampstead Heath 
will convince most citizens of the necessity of this step.” 

If this is true of Kenwood, why not of the Heath proper ? 
One can only conclude that the L.C.C. would shut up that 
glorious open space at night if they were able. I venture to 
suggest, Sir, that ‘‘ most citizens ” are the reverse of convinced 
by this plea, and feel that there should be some other solution to 
this difficulty than depriving them of the beauties of a country 
walk at night. What is required is that the authorities should 
be actuated, not by a spirit of Puritanical zeal, but by a simple 
desire to protect the average decent person, who is not a busy- 
body, from affront.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. C, 
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FEAR AND THE VAGRANT 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sirn,—To what extent should we govern by deterrence ? 
This question lies at the root of all Law—*“ every law must 
have its sanction,” says that great lawyer Bentham. Yet 
the greatest law of all—the law of liberty—the law written 
on the heart, the law of conscience—is not the law of fear, 
but of Love. Is mankind painfully and hesitatingly, yet 
very truly, passing from the one to the other—from the law 
of fear, to the law of love? At the bottom of the social 
scale, we are more and more discarding ‘“‘ punitive methods.” 
We have qualms about the few murderers whom we execute, 
we prefer ‘‘ probation ” to punishment. 

Just at the present moment a Committee of Inquiry is 
sitting, inquiring into the system, hoary with antiquity, the 
system of dealing with ‘“ vagrants,” who not so long ago 
were whipped at the cart’s tail, branded and pilloried, and 
are still ‘ pilloried’’ in public opinion, because ancient 
prejudice is hard to overcome. Are we afraid of them ?— 
these poor slouching ill-clad figures that slink along our 
London streets, these country bred youths that “sleep 
on the Embankment” because they came to London seeking 
their fortune ? 

How curious it is that fear should be thus transferred, so 
that now at the word “ red’ or “ Bolshie,” Society shivers ! 
This, more than anything, is the reason why the word 
“vagrant” or “tramp” has. its terrors; we conjure up a 
nightmare figure, someone whose hand is against Society, 
instead of the picture of the poor beggar Lazarus at our door. 

Yet, as our age passes into another—let us hope to a better— 
to an age when swords become ploughshares—can we not 
also. envisage a peaceful passing for the vagrant? 

National accommodation is badly needed. We cannot 
deal with unemployment among men, any more than we 
could deal with the employment of women in war-time, 
without creating hostels. 

We must look at the whole question from a different angle. 
We are in fact getting these ‘“‘ unemployed,” “ distressed 
areas ” and above all “ sleepers out ” on our conscience. 

The law of love is displacing the old law of fear.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. M. Luoyp. 

The Vagrancy Reform Society, 32 Gordon Square. 


INDIAN PEASANT INDEBTEDNESS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In view of the recent pronouncement of the Viceroy, 
I feel that the moment is opportune to say something about 
an Indian problem which is not much discussed in India 
or elsewhere. 

India, as everyone knows, is primarily an agricultural 
country. What is not well known, however, is that it is a 
country with an almost hopelessly indebted peasantry. The 
system of credit which obtains in the rural areas of most 
of its provinces is an extremely primitive one, under which 
the rates of interest vary between 60 and 300 per cent. per 
annum. As the peasants cannot avoid obtaining credit, 
owing mostly though not exclusively to the necessity of 
buying seed, this means that they are perpetually in debt. 
Once in debt, they can never get out of it, and they leave 
it as a legacy to their children. It is a virtual serfdom of 
the worst and most humiliating kind, and has recently begun 
to drive some of them away from the land and the money- 
lender to seek employment in the city factory and elsewhere. 
The total agricultural debt of India is computed by authorities 
to be Rs.674 crores, or approximately £500 millions. 
Co-operative village banks are being opened to cope with 
this problem, largely, be it said to their credit, by the efforts 
of the Government. But the rate at which this is being 
done is altogether out of proportion to the requirements 
of the situation. 

The Hindu-Muslim problem is not due entirely to the 
clash of cultures. The uncultured mind of the Muslim 
peasant cannot see the Hindu as distinct from the money- 
“tender. It is a question of the oppressor and the oppressed. 
The peasant realises that his conditions of life are made 
intolerable by the law-protected moneylenders, and he 
therefore does not like the Hindu. And not until this problem 
is solved will he ever like him. That is why the demand 


ae 


of Moslems all over India for communal representation 
with separate electorates has been unanimous, and any con- 
stitution that is framed for India must, at least til] this 
problem is solved, answer this demand. Nor can any legisla. 
tion destroy the virtual slavery of the peasant until the 
whole problem of indebtedness has been disposed of. 

If ever there was an Indian problem calling for investiga- 
tion and solution by a Royal Commission, this is one, It 
was not within the terms of reference of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Commission to investigate it, but there is no Indian 
problem which affects the destiny of a larger number of the 
Indian people. On the solution of this problem depends 
very largely the solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem 
and many others, and nothing is to be expected from the 
further delay of this inquiry but even greater disaster than 
that under the burden of which the peasantry—90 per cent 
of the population of India—is at present groaning.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. M. Astam Kuan, M.A.(Cantab.,), 

32 Russell Square, London, W.C. ; 


FUR FARMS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Fur farms are advocated, apparently, on the supposition 
that they will enable the furs required by the trade to be 
supplied without the cruelties of the present methods of 
trapping and killing. The word ‘ farm” suggests a resem- 
blance to sheep or cattle farms, but there is none. Ruminants 
are tied to their grazing; they are gregarious, and can be 
tended and rounded up with ease, even in their comparatively 
free state. Fur-bearers are burrowers, swimmers, or climbers, 
and must be kept in a confinement so close that none of their 
natural proclivities can be exercised. Their death, ‘‘ humane” 
or otherwise, is merely the end-point of a life of which every 
moment and condition is a direct affront to Nature. 

The farmed fur does not supplant the furs obtained by other 
means : it merely adds another source of supply to be exploited 
by fashion designers. Nor could farms, even if the trade wished 
it, supply more than a small percentage of the present artifi- 
cially stimulated demand. In addition to those indigenously 
obtained, we import into this country alone more than a 
hundred million of fur skins every year. The animals from 
which they are obtained are distributed all over the globe, and 
the reproduction of every variety of climatic condition—apart 
from any other difficulty—would be needed in order to rear 
them in captivity. Fur-farming,. therefore, without reducing 
the number of animals trapped, or doing anything to avert the 
threatened extermination of their species, will act as an 
anodyne to the conscience of the fur-wearer, while actually 
adding a new mode of cruelty to those which she—or he— 
already tolerates.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. LEONARD CATHER. 

Upmeads, Bexhill Old Town, Sussex. 


FUR FARM SLAUGHTER METHODS 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTrator.] 
Sir,—During the past eighteen years many thousands of dogs 
and cats have been lethalized by chloroform on my premises 
and I have always had the method under my supervision. 

As a result of my experience I can say quite definitely that 
the method is perfectly humane when properly administered 
and that it is quite easy to avoid pain or distress. Care 
has to be taken to administer the chloroform very gradually, 
with plenty of air, until the animal is unconscious, which 
usually takes thirty to fifty seconds. In very exceptional 
cases (as with exceptional human beings) more chloroform 
has to be given and it takes longer to be effective. 

The short period of waiting in the chamber is not s0 
uncomfortable as being shut up in a box for a railway journey. 

The chambers have a strong glass window on top which 
admits plenty of light and allows the animals to be spoken 
to and kept under observation. 

Where there is cruelty it is (1) from insufficient admission 
of air, which may even asphyxiate the animal, (2) from too 
sudden application of chloroform, which causes pain and 
distress, (8) from exposing the animal to the air too soon 
after unconsciousness. All these causes of cruelty are very 
easily avoided by care. For several months past most of 
the animals here have been lethalized by coal gas, which is 
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also humane in results, and has the advantage that its 
administration does not require so much care as chloroform. 

Shooting through the brain is, of course, ideal, provided 
the operator is expert and always careful and thoroughly 
understands how to handle the animals he has to deal with. 
_I am, Sir, &c., 

Bownham, Stroud. R. O. P. Pappison. 

THE FUR CRUSADE 

[To the Editor of the Specrstor.] 
Sir,—This is a campaign, started by me, to try to influence 
public opinion against the horrors of fur-trapping and skinning 
certain animals alive. Furs look very nice only when worn by 
their original owners. I feel certain that if people only knew 
the real facts of how they are procured they would feel 
ashamed to be seen wearing them in public. There are now 
excellent substitutes for trapped furs, namely, artificial ones, 
which are now quite beautiful and can be got from most leading 
drapers, such as Harvey Nichols, Knightsbridge, London ; and 
also farmed ones. 

Fur farms are doing much to discourage the abomination of 
trapping. As their animals are humanely killed when their 
skins are in the very best condition these furs are often 
superior in quality to the best trapped wild ones. I have now 
asked the Silver Fox Breeders’ Association of Great Britain to 
urge all their members to kill their beasts with a chloroform 
mask or in a lethal chamber ; and also to stamp all skins with 
the name of their farm, so as to be easily distinguishable. 

Your correspondent W. R. Carruthers states in the Spectator 
of May 25th, ** Nearly all foxes raised in captivity (in Canada) 
are tattoed in the ears with their registration number, and if 
your readers, when buying silver fox neck pieces would make a 
point of buying only those with some trace of this tattooing in the 
ears they would have the double satisfaction of knowing that 
the animal died in a humane manner, usually chloroform, and 
that they are materially hastening the abolition of the steel 
trap!” 

I have sent out 24,000 of my special appeal leaflets and 
inserted eighteen advertisements in the press. The machinery 
is all in readiness and I want to send out thousands more 
leaflets and insert regular advertisements. Couldn’t some rich 
person come forward now and enable me to carry on this work 
before it is too late ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. VAN DER Byt (Major). 

Wappenham House, Towcester, Northants. 

[As our readers know, we have on many occasions drawn 
attention in our columns to the cruelties involved in the fur 
trade.—Eb. Spectator. | 


THE GOAT 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.]| 

Sirn,—I notice that J. U. C. Desborough writing on ‘“ The 
Goat” in your issue of November 2nd, takes exception to 
some of my remarks as to British goats not being purveyors 
of Malta Fever, and particularly the following: “ since in 
England there is no Malta fever, the goat cannot carry this 
disease to human beings vid its milk.” 

Mr. Desborough goes on to say that this statement seems a 
little sweeping since Miss Evans of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in 1917 definitely proved that the bacillus asso- 
ciated with Malta Fever and the Bacillus Aborties Bang, 
responsible for contagious abortion in cattle and undulent 
fever in man are one and the same. I have never in my 
experience (extending over forty years, during five of which I 
acted as bacteriologist at the R.N. Hospital, Haslar) met 
with, or even heard of, Malta fever being contracted in Eng- 
land either through milk or otherwise ; everyone knows that 
goats can spread Malta fever where that disease exists ; but 
I repeat that goats cannot carry Malta fever germs unless 
they have these germs to earry, which is what Punch would 
call a glimpse of the obvious ! 

As regards the alleged réle of goats as carriers of the Bacillus 
Aborties Bang, if goats are carriers of this bacillus can 
Mr. Desborough explain why it is that in many instances 
Owners of valuable herds keep one or more goats to run with 
their cows as a preventive against abortion ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

O. W. ANpDREws (Surg. Captain, R.N.), 

M.O.H. for West Gloucestershire. 

St. Briavels, S.O. Gloucestershire. 


WOUNDING OF BIRDS IN BIG SHOOTS 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—I see in your issue of October 19th another amusing 
letter about shooting from an anonymous correspondent who 
calls himself ‘* X.” 

_ Why a man who prefers to kill his annual crop of birds 
in one or two big shoots should be blamed for perpetrating 
an atrocious ‘ holocaust,” while his neighbour who dceS 
the same thing in a dozen small shoots, which must involve 
an equal amount of wounding, is considered a good sportsman, 
Is one of those things that no fellow can understand. 

Again Mr. “‘ X” considers that a man who shoots at the 
head of “a fine cock grouse” as it is driven towards him is 
almost a murderer, while Mr. ‘“‘X” himself feels justified 
in shooting at the same bird’s tail as it rises in front of his 
dogs. The difference is hard to comprehend, especially as 
the head shot is far more likely to result in a clean miss or 
clean kill. 

Mr. “X” also objects to hand-reared pheasants when 
he ought to know that by the time November comes, the 
month in which big shoots are held, hand-reared pheasants are 
quite indistinguishable from wild ones.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HERBERT W. H. GREEN, 

Bidford House, Leamington. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—Those of your readers who know something about 
shooting must have been both amused and disgusted at the 
letter you publish on the subject of big shoots. It is evident 
that “‘ H.” is supremely ignorant of what he writes about. 

Some of us like big shoots, some do not, but it is certain 
we are not likely to take part in many if we wound the game 
as “ H.” imagines we do. Unless a man is sufficiently skilful 
to kill, and kill dead, a large proportion of what he shoots 
at he will have no big days unless they are on his own 
shooting. 

Big bags are not the main object, and anyhow they are 
not obtained by wounding the birds. Partridge-driving needs 
no excuse. It is, perhaps, the highest test of good shooting, 
and there is no better sport with the gun. How, I wonder, 
are partridges to be got unless driven? The only way 
would be to mop up the poor things in thick cover during 
the first few days of September, when weak half-fledged 
and immature birds will sometimes lie close enough for a 
bag to be made. 

There is no comparison between the skill and science 
required for successful driving and shooting at birds going 
away when walked up. Too often the shots are long ones, 
and many go away wounded and are not recovered. I have 
never been lucky enough to be invited to a moor where 
Lord did not kill 1,800 grouse in a day, but if I were 
I should look up the record made by the late Lord Walsingham 
forty years ago, when he killed, I think, 1,056 grouse in a 
day—a marvellous exhibition of endurance and skill by a 
real good sportsman and most humane man. Only 1,510 
cartridges were used, and the pick-up was only thirty-four 
head! Not much wounding or firing into the brown here, or 
such a bag would be impossible. 

Men who kill grouse properly never shoot at birds behind 
so long as others are coming, nor, indeed, is this done in 
any shooting of driven game. As for the tame wild duck 
which showed such contempt for “ H.’s ” skill with the gun, 
I don’t think I should have cared much for the shot, unless 
it was a high one ; but such a humorous bird perhaps deserved 
a better fate than to have his neck wrung ! 

I advise “ H.,” and others who think as he does, to read 
what the late A. Stuart-Wortley says on the subject in his 
well-known books in the “ Fur and Feather” series. They 
will thus learn something which experience has not taught 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Woodside Lodge, Aspley Guise. 





F. W. Berry, 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I hasten to correct an error that I made, when writing 
to you the other day on the subject of the holocausts that are 
made of our finest sporting birds. I wrote from a very failing 
memory, but I have now had an opportunity of checking it, 
and I find that the number of grouse shot by Lord Walsingham 
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(we need no longer rob him of the honour and glory) was 1,056 
grouse to his own gun, in fourteen hours and eighteen minutes. 
I also find—and it deserves to be recorded—that one Rim- 
ington Wilson, with eight of his friends, shot 2,648 grouse in 
one day ; and my friend, who like myself has shot over dogs 
for fifty years or more, and who sent me this information adds : 
“‘ This blood lust is a queer thing.” He is quite right, for to 
call it sport is ridiculous ; it is no more entitled to that honour 


than are the men who go out hunting for the riding only, and: 


who do not take the slightest interest in the hunting of the 
hounds. It is hardly fair, perhaps, to compare the two, except 
to stress my point that the men who can do these things are 
not sportsmen, and I think that in the case of the grouse (and 
of course the pheasants and partridges) the size of the bag is 
the only thing that counts. 

If, as we are given to understand, these things are now done 
by men who practically never miss a shot, every bird is killed 
in the air, it only makes matters worse, for they cannot claim 
that it gives them even excitement, any more than I could 
claim that fishing would give me excitement if I were sure of 
killing every fish that rose at my fly. With apologies.—I am, 
Sir, &c., X. 


HOSPITAL ALMONERS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTOR.|] 

Sir,—It is somewhat strange at this time of day that there 
should be a shortage in the supply for any kind of attractive 
work for women, yet the fact is that the number of women 
coming forward to train for hospital almoner work is less than 
the demand. It is true that the qualifications required are 
fairly high, if a good education, some capacity for organization 
and the ability to get alongside of all sorts of people can be so 
reckoned, and the length of training—two years—though all 
too short may stand in the way of some. 

The demand at present is in excess of the supply, but that 
demand is likely to be increased véry greatly inthe near future, 
when the various county and borough councils have taken 
over the poor law hospitals and realize that a qualified almoner 
is an essential to good work.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. CHARLES GRAy, 
Chairman of Council, Hospital Almoners’ Institute. 
34 Lower Sloane Street, S.W.1. 


[The work of a hospital almoner consists in securing co- 
operation between the various organizations to whose help 
a patient may be entitled——co-operation often essential to the 
success of treatment. This is an essential branch of social 
work, offering wide contacts and responsibility, and should 
be attractive to more people, especially to women.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 


MOSLEM ASPIRATIONS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—I was much impressed by the temperate expressions of 
‘* B.” in his letter in the Spectator of September 28th on the 
subject of Moslem aspirations. Would that the same spirit 
of tolerance and understanding were displayed in all our 
dealings with peoples who differ from us in customs, beliefs 
and ways of living ! 

There are probably many who, like myself, have wondered 
what it is in the white man’s character (particularly that of 
the Anglo-Saxon) that urges him on to impose his ways of 
thinking and of living.on what he considers to be his less 
enlightened fellow-beings. Is it personal or collective vanity, 
or greed of power of possessions, or simply a form of intellectual 
intoxication ? It cannot emanate from a pure desire to better 
the material conditions of life among other peoples, for in 
this case he would undertake his work on a straight humani- 
tarian basis and keep his religious beliefs in the background. 
Does he, perhaps, think that his form of civilization and his 
religious beliefs are so closely interwoven that both medicines 
must be taken simultaneously to achieve the desired effect ? 

We display so much blindness in our dealings with other 
races and creeds that one cannot escape the conviction that 
collectively we are blind, or that we are walking with our heads 
in the clouds which prevent us from seeing what is happening 
at our feet. Otherwise we could not fail to see that our efforts 
to make other peoples even to look like ourselves have con- 
sistently resulted in failure and will continue to do so as long 





| 
as we attempt to do with words what we should do with 
deeds. : 

It is a natural characteristic of man to desire to imitate that 
which he recognizes in his innermost consciousne:3 to be 
superior. Life is filled with proofs of this quality in men of 
all races. But imitation will not be inspired unless the object. 
is worthy of its disciples. Unless the white man’s institutions 
are markedly superior and are based upon tolerance, moder. 
tion and kindliness he can extol them until doomsday without 
finding an imitator or a believer. 

Are our institutions, our democracies, our religious beliefs, 
in short, our civilization, so superior that they, from the 
force of themselves, command the attention that inspires 
imitation ? I do not think that anyone could find the courage 
to make this assertion. We lack unity in practically everything 
that we attempt to do, and the further we go the more we seem 
to be straying from the path that leads to unity. We have only 
to witness the strife that is constantly being waged in what 
we call our religion. It is true that it is not, as in past centuries, 
armed strife (we have made some progress in this respect), 
but it is a question whether intellectual strife is not more 
poisonous than the armed variety. The majority of us 
apparently do not know what God is, or whether there is a 
God, and intelligent faith seems to have gone into the discard, 
We have a Bible but we cannot read its messages, and those 
who should be our teachers are engaged in quarrelling about 
forms of worship. 

How, then, we can expect to gain the respect and imitation 
of those we desire to win over to our customs and creeds 
is a permanent interrogation. We cannot possibly do so and, 
therefore, we shall continue to stumble along blindly 
antagonizing those whose co-operation we should like to 
have and ever driving them further away from the ideals 
which we think we hold and are anxious that they should 
understand. M. CARPENTER. 

Castel de la Céte de Conflans, par Nevers, France. 


. 


MRS. ALFRED AUSTIN 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 
Sir,—The recent death of the widow of a Poet Laureate, 
should hardly be allowed to pass without comment, especially 
when as in this case her loss has ieft a gap in the large cirele 
of her friends which it will be hard indeed to fill. 

Mrs. Alfred Austin was born eighty-six years ago, in Ireland. 
One of a family of fifteen, among a witty and charming group 
-of brothers and sisters, she was a universal favourite. Her 
maiden name was Mulock, of Bellair, Kings Co., but during 
her childhood, their father, finding the question of education 
for such a number pressed rather heavily, transferred the 
whole family to Paris, where they lived for many years, and 
afterwards took them on to Florence, where she spent her 
girlhood. These migrations accounted for her cosmopolitan 
sympathies and outlook. She became a_ perfect Italian 
scholar, and numbered among her friends many well-known 
people in all three countries. For some years she and her 
sisters were under the tuition of an old governess, who brought 
them up almost entirely on the works of Machiavelli. To this 
rather unusual training may perhaps be attributed the touch 
of ironical humour, which, tempered by her own natural 
charm and intelligence, made her conversation so stimulating 
and delightful. 

Her wit, her tolerance, and the wide cultivation of her 
mind, made up a personality such as is rarely met with, and 
leaves a memory not to be easily forgotten. 

Though her later years of widowhood were passed in some- 
what straitened circumstances, she was never heard to regret 
past prosperity, nor present difficulty, but responded to all 
enquiries with her charming smile, and the words, “I have 
nothing to complain of, my dear.” 

No wonder that she numbered among her friends such met 
as the late Lord Salisbury, Lord Beaconsfield, Matthew Arnold, 
Anthony Trollope, and Sir Alfred Lyall, and that her correspon 
dence comprised letters from George Eliot, Lady Paget, Ellen 
Terry, and “ Ouida’ among many others. 

Her devotion to her husband was perfect, and he deeply 
appreciated the value of the companionship and wise couns¢! 
of a woman of such exceptional qualities and never-failing 
sympathy and charm.—TI am, Sir, &c., A. W.F. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN A SPARROW 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 

Sir,—While at lunch one day in April, 1921, I saw a sparrow 
running backwards and forwards on the sill of the fanlight 
above the glass door of my dining room facing south into the 
garden ; while he ran he tapped or pecked on the glass with 
all his strength. When I had finished lunch I opened the 
door and the bird flew io a tree branch twenty feet away 
and waited. I returned and shut the door and the bird 
also returned and resumed his occupation and continued 
it for I don’t know how long. Next day, and each day for 
three weeks the proceeding was repeated. By that time a 
white line had appeared on the glass. It looked as if the 
pird had actually roughened the glass by his tapping, but 
a shower of rain washed the line away, so it was merely dried 
saliva ejected from the bird’s beak. All that summer the 
performance was repeated almost daily and for such long 
bouts that I wondered when the bird found time to eat. He 
was absent during August and September, but returned in 
October and continued till late in November. 

I regret that I had made no written notes of all this till 
then, but I began to do so in 1922. The records are too 
bulky for your pages, but I can send Sir W. Beach Thomas 
a copy if desired. Meantime I may summarize them as 
follows :— 


1922 First visit of sparrow Jan. 2nd. Last visit Nov. 4th. 
1923 - » » sth. pe Dec. 31st. 
1924 ” ” » Ist. oa Nov. 27th. 
On November 28th there was a great storm and the sparrow 

came no more. Nor has any other succeeded him. 

Careful observation conducted for four years as above 
convinces me that the sparrow struck the glass for amusement. 
He liked making the noise, just as a child likes beating a drum. 
—I.am, Sir, &c., Won. Murr. 

5388 Romford Road, E. 7. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
* Quip Sit PROLETARII.” 


In your review of Do What You Wiillin your issue of Nov. 9th, 
I read, “‘ The proletariat, Mr. Huxley begins, was a word 
coined by Marx in the ‘forties or fifties of the last century to 
denote the working-class as it then was.” The word may 
have been adopted by Marx, but surely not coined by him, 
for Aulus Gellius (Noctes Aiticae, Lib. XVI) treats on ** Quid 
sit proletarii,’’ and tells us that the term was applied to those 
too poor to pay taxes, but able to contribute ** proles ” to the 
State—R. G. S. K. 


“THe Most BEAUTIFUL VILLAGE IN ENGLAND.” 

I think that you and Mr. Joad would be horrified at the 
way in which Arlington Row has been spoilt. It’s exactly 
like the English village street in the Ideal Home Exhibition, 
now that the Society of Arts have been busy with it. They 
have mended the roofs nicely, and then, stupidly, walled in 
the exquisite stream, laid turf, planted a tree and taken away 
the character and the beauty of what was once the most 
beautiful corner of the ‘‘ most beautiful village in England.” 
As you say, why not a happy medium ?—M. Wasnsovurn, 
Bibury, near Cirencester, Glos. 


Lanv TAXATION. 

It would appear that Mr. Snowden contemplates raising a 
considerable sum of money for the “ social services” by 
imposing a tax on all land at the rate of 3d. in the £ of its 
present value. Assuming the capital value of agricultural 
land to be £20 an acre, the tax would therefore be 5s. per acre. 
As a result of the de-rating legislation introduced by the late 
Conservative Government, a 400-acre holding benefits to the 
extent of a remission of approximately £70. But under 
Mr. Snowden’s projected scheme the unfortunate owner- 
occupier of such a holding would have to pay a tax of £100. 
Owing to the prevalent break-up of the large estates, the 
Owner-occupiers of moderate-sized farms have considerably 
increased. These men, who are in receipt of no Government 
subsidy, have to contend against depressed conditions in the 
stock markets in addition to the dumping of Continental 
bounty-fed cereals. As an initial step towards land 
nationalization, it is surely much to be hoped that the present 
Government will not seek to squeeze all such owner-occupiers 
out of existence —T. THoRNTON-BERRY, Swinithwaite Hall, 
Leyburn, Yorks. 

DEATH AS A FRIEND. 
_The writer of “ The Right to Kill” in your issue of 
November 9th, makes the not surprising mistake of attributing 
that noblest of engravings, Der Tod als Freund to Diirer. But 





Diirer never achieved the sublime tenderness which the 
genius of the nineteenth century artist, Rethel, has imprinted 
on the downcast, fleshless countenance of his Death, tolling 
the Seneschal’s passing, in the belfry—C. M. Hvupson, 
Nuteombe Height, Hindhead. 


Mororists AND HospIirTA.s. 

The hospitals throughout the country, existing on voluntary 
contributions, are being hard hit owing to the expenditure 
involved through motoring accidents. Might I suggest that 
the wealthy organisations should assist from their funds’? 
The Automobile Association out of their huge reserve could 
easily subscribe £100,000. The Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders, with all the profits of the Olympia Show in their 
coffers, another £50,000, and the Royal Automobile Club and 
kindred clubs another £20,000, and, with these sums as a 
basis, a fund of, say, £250,000, could be raised without 
difficulty, to be administered by a committee under, I suggest, 
the chairmanship of Sir Arthur Stanley. Something must be 
done and some lead taken, as unquestionably the hospitals— 
particularly in the areas outside London—cannot continue to 
bear the very heavy increased burden without special 
assistance. The situation will be relieved when third-party 
insurance is made compulsory, but even then the needs of 
the hospitals will not be covered.— CHARLES JARROLL, Lt.-Col., 
194 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 


BisHorp SANDERSON’S BIRTHPLACE, 


In his “ Life ’’ of Dr. Sanderson, Walton at the outset said 
he dared not think that he had committed no mistakes, 
but was sure there were none that were material. There is, 
however, one which must be deemed material, and which 
has misled several other writers. He gives the place of Bishop 
Sanderson’s birth as ‘‘ Rotheram in the County of York ; 
a town of good note,” whereas the fact is that the bishop 
was born at Sheffield, as evidenced by the entry of his baptism 
in the Baptismal Register of Sheffield Parish Church, now the 
Cathedral. Here is a copy of the entry: “1587. Sep. 20 
Rob’tus Saund’son fil. Rob’ti Saund’son.” He was born at a 
house near the Irish Cross, then called ‘* the lane head stone.” 
Robert Sanderson the father appears to have been in the 
employment of the Earl of Shrewsbury, probably as agent. 
Not long after the birth of his son Robert he removed to 
Gilthwaite Hall two or three miles from Rotherham, where 
there was a grammar school to which the son was sent. In 
Walton’s ‘“ Lives,” recently published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in the World’s Classics, with an introduction by 
Mr. George Saintsbury, the same mistake is allowed to pass 
uncorrected.—W. Opom, Hon. Canon of Sheffield, Lindum 
Lodge, Psalter Lane, Sheffield. 


CRUELTY IN Sport. 

As one who believes that hunting will cease through quite 
other means than the direct attack, and who therefore is not 
concerned with such direct action, but who, nevertheless, is 
keenly interested in the rights and wrongs of the matter, 
I should be glad if either Major Van der Byl or you would 
give specific details of the immense amount of good which 
accrues from hunting, and further, would explain in what 
way its stoppage would be a “national calamity.”—PavuL 
Warp, Woodcote, Lelant, Cornwall. 


“Ten Years Lirk oF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.”’ 

May I be allowed to correct two errors which crept into 
my review last week of the above publication of the League 
of Nations Union? By an unfortunate slip I was made to 
say that the book would appear on November 15th: it 
will not, in fact, be published before the end of the month. 
Secondly, I quoted a phrase for criticism (in the rough proof 
which I was able to see by the kindness of the officials of 
the Union) and I am told that that passage has now been 
altered.—F. Y.-B. 

[We are glad to publish our correspondent’s correction. 
May we join with him in hoping that large numbers of our 
readers will purchase the book? No such readable compen- 
dium has yet been published at the price, which is 5s.— 
Ep. Spectator.| 


THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE DAY. 

Extraordinary interest was shown in the “ Defence of the Faith ” 
series of articles published in the Spectator early this year. Further 
articles interpreting the religious thought of the day, under the 
title, ‘‘ In Defence of the Faith,” are to appear in the Spectator from 
November 23rd, 192%, to February 22nd, 1930, written by the 
following :—The Bishop of Gloucester, Canon Vernon Storr, Dr. 
Edwyn Bevan, Rev. Dr. Maltby, Mr. Algar Thorold, Jr., Rudolf 
Otto, Dr. Albert Peel, Bishop of Southampton, Rev. Dr. MeNeile, 
Dr. Goudge, Abbot Butler, Dr. Rufus Jones, Rev. F. Brabant, 
and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree. To ensure regular delivery of the 
Spectator, readers are advised to ask their newsagents now to 
order the paper specially for them during the continuation of the 
series, or in case of difficulty in obtaining copies, to apply to The 
Subscription Manager, THe Spectator, Ltp., 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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Chivalry and Statistics 


Slavery. By Kathleen Simon. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 
What the Negro Thinks. By Robert Russa Moton. (Student 
Christian Movement. 7s. 6d.) ckete ge. ah 
Lapy Simon’s book is dedicated to ‘Amanda of Tennessee, 
and to all those who have suffered and still suffer in slavery.” 
At a modest computation four million human beings are 
still suffering in slavery: four million human beings still 
endure degradation, suffer the horrors of the slave-gang, emas- 
culation, flogging, torture and lingering death ; four million 
human beings, knowing neither home nor family, work under 
the whip in a revolting and tyrannical service worse than death. 
Four million human beings are held in bondage—with cattle 
for their yoke-fellows—longing for the’ anaesthesia of death. 
Human flesh is still bartered daily ; daily villages are raided 
and burnt in the name of this ghoulish traffic, boys are dragged 
away to the yoke, girls to the slave-market and the brothel. 
And yet slavery was abolished in 1834. ; 

To the gallery of emancipators should be added the name 
of Kathleen Simon. The world has been drugged into moral 
insensibility ; the blessed word “‘‘ abolition” has acted like 
a spiritual sedative. Words and slogans are the curse of our 
generation : they are clothed with omnipotence, credited with 
a divine infallibility. Almost one is tempted to add “ and it 
was so.”’ Abolition was hailed as an end, not as an inspiration. 
A requiescat;and the public conscience, tired after its momen- 
tary ecstasy, succumbed to the lethargy of reaction. The 
distant battlefield found no echo in our hearts: the cry of 
the tortured slave was silenced by the vocabulary of achieve- 
ment. Now, sharp and insistent, Lady Simon has sounded a 
new rallying call: her trumpet has pierced our indolence ; 
we are bidden to arms under the banner of Wilberforce ; 
we are summoned to a new crusade.- Dare we disobey ? 

Let such as are sluggish, such as have no bowels of mercy, 
such as are craven, such as have not the will to obey, read 
Lady Simon’s book. This will surely convince them that 
civilization has need of them. It is a book which should be 
translated into all the languages of the world; it should 
find currency in all countries of the world ; it should be read 
and known wherever there are men of good will. 

‘Tho modern problem is not national but international. The 
row task is not to convince enlightened men and women that 
slavery is a monstrous and hideous thing, but that it still prevails 
ovor large portions of the earth, and that it can be swept away 
by the leadership and the pressure of the League of Nations. And 
in pursuing this new crusade, there is one feature of the situation 
which gives special grounds for. hope. It is the immensely increased 
sonsitivenoss of each part of tho world to what is going on elsewhere.” 

Sir John Simon, from whose preface these words are taken, 
gives the key to the book. Modern conscience is no longer 
callous; it does not have to be convinced that slavery is 
an evil: it is readily shocked by inhumanity. But it does want 
to know what all the fuss is about. This is a statistical age, 
not an age of enthusiasm. Chivalry and statistics are queer 
bedfellows, but perhaps the mating is none the worse for that. 
There is nothing more relentless than logic, and it is a relentless 
determination which is required for our crusade rather than 
a fiery, but too transient, emotion. 

This was well known to the Maharaja of Nepal, who (as 
we may read in Lady Simon’s book), when he abolished slavery 
in his country, appealed not so much to sentiment, as to 
economic facts. This is what the Maharaja had to say in a 
speech which is one of the great ethics of emancipation : 

‘* Tho slave must be fed and clothed whether he works ill or well, 
he must be nursed in illness, and at death or desertion his value 
will have to be written off as a loss. The slave will require more 
constant supervision than the free labourer, because, sure of a 
bellyfull whether he works or not, he will naturally prefer to do the 
least possible ; you cannot starve him, because his physical weakness 
will be your loss. The superiority of free labour is not’ a matter of 
mere speculation. History has proved it and I doubt not that the 
experience of those who have occasion to use both descriptions of 
labour in this country will bear out the fact.” 

This gets to the root of the problem. The question inevitably 
rises after this book has been read—how is it to be done ? 
How are Abyssinia, China, Arabia, Liberia and all the other 
countries which Lady Simon has passed in survey-to. be 
scoured clean ‘of slavery? The compulsion of war is not 
possible : this must be a crusade of persuasion and education. 
Just as the enlightened Maharaja of Nepal was able to carry 
his people with him by the logic of economic facts, so, and only 
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80, will the rest of the dark places of the earth be made White 
A moral appeal would be doomed to failure: for, as Laq 
Simon points out, slavery is often a moral and Teligious 
obligation. Economic education will succeed when morality 
and humanitarianism have no possibility of success. It mug 
be demonstrated that slavery does not pay. The conditions 
which make slavery possible must be attacked, rather than 








































































_slavery itself. Only in this way will the Mui Tsai system 


for example, be brought to an end. If there is a readjustment of 
the economic and social conditions to which Mui Tsai is the 
response, if the people can be taught that these conditions ap 


-not only morally outrageous but economically preposterous 


then there will soon be an end of the question. The abolitionof 
slave-owning must precede the abolition of slave-dealing. The 
Slave-traders, ghouls as they are, are only a symptom of 
economic malaise and it is that with which we have to deal. 

Lady Simon’s book, therefore, serves two functions, or, 
rather, it is educative in two senses. It teaches us just wher 
slavery still exists and just what forms it takes ; it awakens 
us to our moral responsibilities as the inheritors of a great 
tradition. But it has also a message for those communities 
which still practise slavery. 

In points of detail there may be minor disagreement, 
We cannot concur, for example,with the generalization that 
economic backwardness suggests the’ presence of slavery. 
We might remark that, though primitive man is free to grow 
coffee, he is not free to do so under British rule in Kenya, 
More emphasis might have been laid on the economic necessity 
by which Abyssinian governors are driven to_ ivory and 
slave dealing, because they have no regular salary attached 
to their posts. And we presume that it was only diplomatic 
reticence, which permitted no more precise statement con. 
cerning the slave routes out of Abyssinia. Many observers 
believe, too, that forced labour makes a pseudo-slavery worse 
than slavery itself in its effects, and greater space might haye 
been devoted. to this aspect of the question. 

All these, however, are points of detail and do not materially 
affect the value of this startling book. There are few books of 
which it may be said that everyone should read them. This 
is a book which everyone must read, to whom humanity is 
something more than a name and who is prepared to take | 
up arms against the most hideous perversion in the history § 
of civilization. ; 

Dr. Moton’s book comes aptly to the occasion. There are 


- few new facts in it bearing on black and. white relations in 


America. But he has done a great service both to black and 
white culture in giving us the psychological aspect of this 
contact. He emphasizes the fact that for the slave there was 
virtually no home, and he explains what has been the reaction 
of the negro to his slave environment, which incidentally 
still persists. He makes a good point in proving that there is 
an increasingly large percentage of negroes who have no inti- 
mate contact with whites, and shows conclusively that F- 
whereas the white man has little opportunity to penetrate 
the reserve of the negro, his “ defence mechanism” as he 
calls it, the negro has, at any rate, been admitted in a servile 7 
capacity to all the intimacies of a white household. When the 
white man, therefore, says that he knows the negro, he only 
means that he knows how to get the most work out of him. 
The negro on the other hand knows a great deal more about the 
white and finds an ironical amusement in the white’s assumption 

of knowledge. He also-has understanding. ‘* After all,” he 
reflects, ‘“‘ it may be a harder thing to be a. white man and 
constantly live up to one’s standards in the face of. hostile 
public sentiment than to be a black man and submit with 
patience to the injustice and abuse in the hope of ultimate 
relief and vindication.” 


A New Competition 


WE recently asked a contributor to write an article containing 
suggestions. for a Better World, and we received the followim 
reply :—‘* A short recipe would be: murder half the pettl 
pumps, three-quarters of the Sunday papers, and annihilate 
nine-tenths of the noise.” The Editor offers a prize of five 
‘guineas. for the best recipe of this kind; legibly written on4 
postcard. The Competition will close on December 27th 
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Weare having to turn patients away at 


MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL 


Each morning the out-patients’ department is literally overflowing —people 
in all parts of the country are waiting their turn for a bed—there is no 
Convalescent Home—research facilities are limited—and yet—the work is 


nothing less than THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF BLINDNESS. 


MOORFIELDS 


is the oldest and largest 
Eye Hospital in the world. 
It receives its patients 
from all parts of the 
country, and is the recog- 
nised centre for the teach- 
ing of Ophthalmology. 


ne 


WILL 
YOU PLEASE 
HELP NOW? 


The address:— 
The Secretary, Moorfields Eye 
Hospital, City Road, London, 





OPPORTUNITY 


The present great need of 
“ Moorfields” affords an oppor- 
tunity for a benefactor to do 
something for . humanity’ that 
would cause his name to be blest 
for generations to come. £26,000 
would name-an Extended Out- 
Patients’ Department. . £18,000 
would build and name a 
Convalescent Home. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF 
THE 


BOOK SOCIETY 


would be 
an excellent 
LnNas 
Present 


PCO oo 


tity 


~ 


Thousands of books 
are published every 
. month. What are 
the chances of your choosing a book 
that is really worth reading? Unless 
you have infinite time and leisure in 
which to study and select, it is very 
long odds against getting a book 
you will enjoy. How do you choose 
your books? By their titles? Fatal. 
By their author? Risky. And to 
follow your favourite publisher is 
bound to bring you a certain per- 
centage of failures and most surely 
means that you will miss a great 
many of the really good books of 
thé year. . 

There are thousands of people, 
keen on reading, who find them- 
selves in this quandary as regards 
the selection of their books. To 
them the Book Society will provide 
a very satisfactory solution. 


HOW THE BOOK SOCIETY 
OPERATES. 


Publishers throughout-the country 
are submitting their most important 
works in advance of publication to 
the selection committee. From 
these the committee select their 





NO ENTRANCE FEE 


* What are the odds ? | 


“book of the month,” and in addi- 
tion compile a supplementary list 
of others they can thoroughly 
recommend, 


On the morning of publication 
every member of the Book Society 
receives a first edition of the book 
the committee have chosen, En- 
closed in this book is a copy of the 
Book Society News, which con- 
tains reviews by the members of 
the committee both of the selected 
book and of those on the supple- 
mentary list. If any members feel 
that the book chosen is not their 
book, they may return it within five 
days, and will receive by return 
whatever book they select in 
exchange from the supplementary 
list. 

Members are charged the ordinary 
published price for their book each 
month, Accounts will be rendered 
monthly or quarterly. 


Join the Book Society—and you 
need never miss a really good book. 
You will have the book you want 
to read at the best time of all—on 
the morning of publication, 


NO SUBSCRIPTION 


G, Send this form to-day. 





I wish to become a member of the Book 
Society. I therefore expect to receive 
the next book selected by the committee 
on the morning of publication. 


SES 


I wish to pay my 
{ Monthly 
account* <{ Quarterly 
or in advance 


I understand that this involves me in no 
obligation except to pay for the book I 
keep every month, 


* Strike out the two you do not wish 
to apply to you. 


{ think of becoming a member of the 

B Book Society. « Will you please send me 
without cost to myself your free booklet 
explaining how the Book Society 
operates. 





SAS CORR aa ee ooo 


Cross out the message you do not wish to send. 


Name 


Address 


(Spectator X) 
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THE BOOK SOCIETY, 
38 GROSVENOR PLACE, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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The Inaccessible: Light 
The Inward Vision. By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J, (Longmans. 5s.) 
Mount Zion. By Gwendolen Greene. (Dent. | 7s. 6d.) 


pPeruars nowhere is that which Huvelin called our “ incurable 
mediocrity’ more constantly apparent than in the domain 
of spiritual literature. Books on all aspeets of religion, per- 
severing efforts to explain its mysteries, to prove its usefulness, 
to minimize its inconvenient claims, pour fromthe press. Yet 
with all their industrious explorations of the Celestial City 
(or its suburbs) and determination to accommodate God 
to the requirements of the “modern mind,” hardly one 
conveys the all-compelling vision of Holiness or can wake 
in its readers the slumbering transcendental sense. How 
wonderful, then, that this autumn should bring us two books 
which perform this great office, and can be added to our 
tiny collection of modern guides to the spiritual life—books 
that with no sense of incongruity we can put on the shelf 
with De Caussade, Von Hiigel, Grou. Superficially dissimilar 
—for one is the spontaneous outpouring of a fervent spirit, 
in the other a trained theologian speaks—an identical vision 
of Reality and the soul’s relation to it inspires both. Though 
it is no compliment to give the vague title of ‘* mystic” 
either to Father Steuart or to Mrs. Plunket Greene ; they 
are nevertheless in direct line of descent from the great 
Christian teachers of the mystical life. 

Whilst Mrs. Plunket Greene’s writing is above all intuitive, 
subjective, and (in the best sense) lyrical, that of Father 
Steuart—equally coloured and quickened by deep personal 
experience—has a firm intellectual skeleton and requires of 
the reader considerable mental alertness. It is perhaps this 
perfect fusion of the fruits of thought and contemplation 
which gives his book its great impressiveness. It is true, 
as he says in words that recall Richard of St. Victor, that 
“the Inward Vision, lighted by faith, travels beyond the 
range of discursive reason into a dimension of new values 
and new understanding.” Yet, thus ‘* transcending reason,” 
it is not therefore ‘‘ against reason.’ He seems to write 
out of a deep of experience which lies beyond thought, perhaps 
even beyond feeling in the merely emotional sense, and 
cannot be conveyed through sensible image ; and this stillness, 
this quiet attentiveness to the mystery, is his peculiar char- 
acteristic, as a self-oblivious delight in the beauty and wonder 
of God is that of Mrs. Plunket Greene. Yet all that he 
writes has been submitted to the purging discipline of the 
mind ; and is given to us in a form upon which all who care 
for the deep things of the spirit can feed. These will know 
how to be grateful for the riches here offered to them. No 
one else is likely to care much for a book which contains so 
little that is spectacular, which never appeals to sentiment, 
or minimizes the dread claims of God upon the soul. In a 
work so closely woven and so quiet in method, it is difficult 
to find short yet truly characteristic quotations: but the 
following passage on the Presence of God will perhaps give 
some idea of Father Steuart’s quality :— 

“Look upon the Presence of God, then, as a force pressing upon 
us unremittingly, not from outside inwards only, but from insido 
outwards too: a force which no atom of our being can elude: 
a foree whose pressure is a necessary condition of our existence : 
a force moreover, and especially, which penetrates to the inmost 
of our moral and spiritual consciousness, subjecting them to 
—— and intimate contact with the Ideal for which we were 

This it is which has given to many, on looking back over their 
past lives, a strange—almost uneasy—awareness of some hidden 
Power, which, in spite of all their consciousness of free election, 
has seemed somehow to have been leading or driving them, without 
their knowledge, and has in the end made unison and harmony 
out of so much wilful incoherence and discord—suffering that 


has somehow come now to be understood as happiness, failure that 
18 seen now to have been fulfilment, evil that has turned to good.” 





Mrs. Plunket Greene, already known to thousands of grateful 
readers as the recipient of Baron von Hiigel’s Letters to a 
Niece, puts us still more deeply in her debt by the publication 
of Mount Zion. For here is that rare thing, a spiritual 
document which is entirely fresh, spontaneous, personal, 
and realistic, yet without a trace of self-occupation. As 
we might expect, the influence of the Baron is felt in every 
page. But here his teaching is seen through another tempera- 
ment—that of a naturally mystical and Platonic soul, able 
to fill with joy, melody, and 2olour ‘he austere outlines of a 
transcendental theology :-=- ' 





“We cannot explain the mysteries by which we are surrounded, 

but we see that man can'be made suddenly new ; and that he lives 
in a new world where the streets are full of running rivers of gladness, 
when joy is in his heart and love overflows his soul. And he hears 
all clear brightness, like the wren’s song, a necklace of bright beads 
falling ever round him.” 
For the hustled, the hungry, the short-sighted, the disillus- 
ioned, it is a great and refreshing experience to be allowed 
to share the vision of a soul of their own time, clearly aware 
of their pains and problems, who lives in the teeth of the 
world’s suffering, this exalted and God-centred life of love and 
joy. The “ necklace of bright beads”? which Mrs. Greene 
gives us, is strung—but not too tightly—on the traditional 
creed of Christendom; and refiects many lights caught 
from the Psalms, St. Augustine, and the mystics. But the 
point on which all hangs, and to which she again and again 
returns, is the Mysterium tremendum et fascinans ; the wonder, 
beauty, otherness, and attraction of God :— 

“God does not become joy. He is joy. He is Boatitude, 
Goodness, Holiness, Love—all these things as their ultimate source 
and Reality . . . our true selves are only the tiniest seeds of what 
is in God. How can we say enough of this ineffable difference of 
God ?” 

Within that vision all else falls into place. The experiences 
of contemplation, when ‘ the soul loses herself in the ocean 
of God’s regard” ; the mystery of suffering ; the revelation 
of holiness in the humble and the poor—the child whose 
spirit of love lit up a squalid hopeless home, the little work- 
house servant with her gift of self-oblivious sympathy—the 
quiet pressure of God on that common life in which we per- 
petually discover the “ touch of His simultaneity and eternal- 
ness.” For many readers the vivid and exact descriptions of 
contemplative experience will be the chief attraction of this 
book. But I think it is above all in her teaching upon 
suffering, where nearly every modern writer so_ signally 
fails, that we feel how solid and bracing, how aloof from 
mere consoling sentimentalisms—yet how deep and tender 
in its realism, its loving pity for all pain—is the temper of 
Mrs. Greene’s spirituality. With a short extract from this 
chapter I must end :— 


‘* Sometimes one wonders, thinking of all the actual suffering, 
known and unknown, that ever continues in the world, whether 
suffering (innocent suffering) effects some great spiritual trans- 
formation, adds some wonderful power to love, that we do not 
see. . . . Does the lonely suffering of some little child add a precious 
stone to the city of God? Or does it support the loneliness of weak 
and sorrowful souls, unknown? Can we be so linked that truly 
we never suffer alone and wastefully, but all contribute each to 
each ? ” 

EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


Flora Annie Steel 


The Garden of Fidelity; being the autobiography of Flora 
Annie Steel. (Macmillan. 32s. 6d.) 

To two, nearly three, generations of Anglo-Indians, so vivid 
has been the personality of Mrs. Steel, that we can hardly think 
of her race as run; and no better monument could have been 
raised to her than this story of her life, which the indomitable 
old lady wrote herself in her eighty-third year, and did not live 
to complete. It reads as easily as the best of her novels. 
Free from gossip and scandal, it is a record of a complex 
character—a cold, hard, masculine brain, wedded to a warm 
heart. Ofsucha union the fruit is paradox ; and in this book 
paradox abounds. All through it, for example, there runs a 
streak of almost impersonal conceit. She had a good voice, 
she tells us, which Joachim had applauded in her youth. So 
well did she paint that Sir Noel Paton advised her being 
trained as an artist. In the homelier accomplishments she 
equally excelled: ‘ All my life I have been a good cook—I 
may say a very good cook.” And again: “I made (as a 
girl) and at eighty-two still make, everything I wore or wear.” 
She credits herself with a keen sense of humour. And finally : 
** It has been evident, all my life, that I was gifted with unusual 
charm, vigour, personality, influence.” But if these are 
concessions to innocent vanity, she disclaims other weaknesses. 
She was never in love, she reflects, either with her husband 
or with anyone else. And as for tenderness: “ I really think 
I feel more sympathy with an isosceles triangle than I do with 
men and women.” 


Thus far the masculine intelligence. A warm heart comes 


out inthe “‘ countless fair passions and bountiful pities ” which 
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made up her life in India and in her own home. She fought 
valorously, not so much for the rights of women, as against 
their wrongs. She laid the foundations of the education of 
girls in the Punjab; and in that cause she battled for years 
against intrigue, red-tape, Hindu prejudice and governmental 
timidity. In her, every underdog, whether on two legs or 
four, found a champion. If she domineered, it was a benevo- 
lent despotism. When ultimately fame came to her with both 
hands, she turned her back on London and its lionizing, to 
manage her own home in the solitudes of Aberdeenshire or 
Wales. In the winter of her years, she was immersed in her 
series of historical novels, taking an occasional hand in politics, 
but more directly interested in some curious speculation about 
the evolution of man. The final paradox is the strain of 
mysticism in so practical a mind; three of the best of her 
short stories, she says, were not her own at all, but were 
dictated to her, word for word, by an invisible figure, which 
she names and describes as in a photograph. 

For a literary career which began comparatively late in 
life, Mrs. Steel’s output was remarkable. In quality it was 
uneven ; but three books at least will remain with particular, 
though differing, claims upon our gratitude. The first is The 
Indian Cook and Housekeeper, which has been a godsend to 
generations of young housewives, struggling to make an Eng- 
lish home in the dust and dirt and heat of the Indian Plains. 
The second is India Through the Ages, which made the history 
of India, for the first time, a readable thing to the ordinary 
student. The third is her masterpiece. On the Face of the 
Waters. In these memoirs we have some indication of the 
toil which went to building up that wonderful picture of 
Mutiny days. But the toil would have been in vain without 
that intimate and sympathetic knowledge of the Indian mind 
and of Indian life which carries the story into the first -rank 
of historical romance. To these three it may be that some 
readers will now add The Garden of Fidelity ; for, in the cant 
of the day, it is a human document of compelling interest. 

MEsTON. 


Man’s Enemy—The Rat 


The Rat: A World Menace. By A. Moore Hogarth. (John Bale, 
Sons and Danielsson. 7s. 6d.) 
At some future time a world-wide effort will be made to 
exterminate the rat. He is a filthy beast, responsible for 
much disease amongst men. His chief speciality in this line, 
the Black Death or bubonic plague, is no longer a serious 
problem in Europe ; but he was practically the sole agent 
of infection (by means of the rat-flea) during the Middle Ages. 
At present the diseases which he is known to convey are malig- 
nant jaundice, parasitic mange, tapeworm, and rat-bite fever 
He is under suspicion for outbreaks of distemper and foot- 
and-mouth disease amongst domestic animals. Rats also 
suffer from cancer, and figures seem to suggest a correlation 
between the degree in which a district is rat-infested and the 
number of human deaths from cancer in the district. Here, 
however, nothing definite has been proved against the rat. 

The rat population of England is estimated at fifty millions 
—a little larger than the human population. Every rat costs 
about £2 a year for his upkeep—in food eaten and food spoiled, 
commercial stocks destroyed and buildings damaged. Our 
total material loss from rats is, therefore, some hundred 
million pounds a year. Nobody likes rats; or, at least, 
nobody in his senses likes them. They can be directly 
dangerous to human life. An instance is quoted by Mr. 
Moore Hogarth in his very thorough and valuable monograph : 

“In the Walker Colliery, near Killingworth, in which many 
horses were employed, the rats had accumulated in great multitudes. 
It was customary at holiday times to bring to the surface the horses 
and the fodder, and to close the pit for a time. On one occasion, 
when the holiday had extended to ten days or a fortnight... 
the first man who descended was attacked by the starving rats and 
speedily killed and devoured.”’ 

The only good word that can be said for rats is that they 
are scavengers and clear off a certain amount of refuse: but 
in a decently clean civilization, there should be no need for 
their aid; and, in any case, it is precisely their commerce 
with garbage which makes them dangerous to health. 

The difficulties in the way of defeating this enemy of mankind 
are admirably described by Mr. Hogarth. The problem of the 
rat, he remarks, is an international problem. Unless the 





—. 
whole world combines, no country can do more than kill of 
the rats within its own borders and strive Continually to 
repel invaders. In this respect Great Britain is very fo, 
tunately placed, and the vigilance of the authorities gt our 
ports has produced a great improvement. Even in Greg 
Britain, however, it is impossible to prevent all invasion ; 
and the fecundity of rats is so great that (in theory) a single 
pair within four years can have more than ten million de. 
cendants. The same consideration holds between one district 
and another, and between one property owner and another, 
Where a local authority is slack, the neighbouring authoritie 
are soon overrun. It is a desperate job for one man to keep 
down the rats on his premises, if the man next door is Providing 
‘* nurseries or hostels ” in which they can multiply. 

Our world-wide effort, therefore, would demand an organ. 
ization of which we are at present incapable. The problem 
will have to be dealt with both on the widest scale, betwee 
one nation and another, and on the smallest, by the co-opera. 
tion of individuals. As the Americans would put it,’ We 
must become “ rat-conscious.” An interesting example of 
the closeness of organization that would be required is. showy 
in the plan for exterminating rats which in these cireumstanceg 
would promise the greatest success. Under the Rodier 
System the rats are trapped, the females killed, and-thé 
males liberated. If, by this means, the males came to out. 
number the females considerably, the problem would solve 
itself: the male rats would so persecute the females that it 
would be impossible for them to breed, and any young one; 
that might be born would be killed. Wherever this plan 
has been carried out in some sufficiently isolated locality, 
it has proved extraordinarily successful. The chief obstacle 
to its adoption lies in the fact that it is not easy to carry out 
unless no other method of extermination is being tried: the 
crucial point of the system is that only females should be 
killed. Readers who might suspect the efficiency of this 
system should remember that when we wish to multiply 
animals (as in domestic breeding), we take precisely the 
opposite course—preserve the females and reduce the proportion 
of males. 

Meanwhile, there is no single method which can be advocated 
as best. Traps, poisons, bacterial cultures, flooding and 
smoking, are all necessary, and Mr. Hogarth gives precise 
directions for their employment. We have a Rats Act in 
England, and a yearly Rat Week ; but these measures have 
proved insufficient, even to keep up a satisfactory guerilla 
warfare. As Mr. Hogarth dramatically says, ‘the rats 
practically laugh us to scorn.” One of the deficiencies in 


‘the Rats Act is that the onus of destruction is thrown on 


the occupier ; and some of the worst infested premises are 
the hovels of poor people who can hardly afford the necessities 
of life and have certainly no money to spare for traps or 
poisons. 

So far we have sounded rather dismal about the prospects 
of defeating this common enemy ; but it should not be thought 
that efforts can be relaxed or that we can wait till the world 
is perfectly organized. It is certainly possible by vigilance 
and constant activity to keep down the number of rats and 
minimise the damage they do. It would be disastrous to 
slacken our efforts; and any increase in activity brings its 
own reward. We must put off into the future that golden 
age when we shall be able to forget the whole problem because 
it has already been solved ; and at present we must take every 
means of suppressing a danger of which we cannot entirely 
rid ourselves. 


Achi Baba to Suvla Bay 


Gallipoli Memories. By Compton MacKenzie. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Mackenzie tells us in his preface that he had planned 
a novel in seven volumes relating to. the War, but that he 
found that he could not invent a better story than what 
happened to him. “I cannot imagine more richly tragical, 
comical and farcical characters than I actually met.” That 
is true. The author of Sinister Street tells of both funy 
and terrible things; his narrative power is immense; he 
leaves us with many brilliant caricatures and some unforget- 
table pictures of the War as seen from Sir Ian Hamilton's 
headquarters, and eager for the further volumes which he 
promises us, 
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Here’s 
Happiness 







and Prosperity 
for you and yours. 


£550 


YEAR FOR 


LIFE, WHEN YOU RETIR 


A care-free life from, say, age 55. 
An income of £550 a year absolutely secure to 
you for the remainder of your days—even if you 
live to be acentenarian. _ An income irrespective 
of business or other investments, and not subject 
to market fluctuations, trade conditions or 
political troubles. What a boon to you and 


yours. What a burden off your mind ! 


The Plan devised by the Sun Life of Canada 
makes this splendid prospect possible for you. 
You deposit with them a yearly sum you can 


| well afford out of your income, and the money, 


under the care of this most prosperous Company, 
accumulates to your credit, and to it are added 
extraordinarily generous profits. Thus you 


share in the Company’s great prosperity. 


The figures here given assume an age of 35, and 
| are estimated on present profits, but readers 
| who fill in the enquiry form and send it to the 
q Company receive, without obligation, figures to 


Full 
details of the Plan will also be sent. 


£550 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 


Just at the age you begin to feel you ought to take 
things more easily, the Sun of Canada makes it possible 
or you to do so. From 55 years of age you will 
receive £550 a year for life. If you prefer it, a cash 
sum of £6,800 will be given you instead of the yearly 
income. 


£40 A MONTH IF UNABLE TO WORK. 
(Applicable to residents of the British Isles, Canada, and 
United States.) 


Supposing you adopt this plan now and next week, 
next year, or any year until you are 55, you become 
—through illness or accident—permanently incapaci- 
tated from earning a living, £40 a month will be paid 
to you until the £550 a year becomes due. And from 
the time of such incapacity no further deposits need 
be made by you. 


INCOME TAX REBATE. 


If Income Tax’ remains as now, you will save over 
£400 during the run of the arrangement. This is 
additional to the profit you make on the transaction. 


£4,000 FOR YOUR FAMILY IF ANYTHING 
HAPPENS TO YOU. 

Should you not live to the age of 55, £4,000, plus 
accumulated profits, will be paid to your family. If 
death results from an accident, the sum would be 
increased to £8,000, plus the profits. 


ANY AGE, ANY AMOUNT. 

Though 35 and £550 a year for life have been quoted 
here, the plan applies at any age and for any amount. 
Whatever your income, if you can spare something 
out of it for your and your family’s future, this plan is 
the best and most profitable method you can adopt. 


£100,000,000 ASSETS. 

The Sun Life of Canada has assets over £100,000,000, 
which are under Government supervision. In addition 
to the foregoing plan this great Annuity Company is 
responsible for protecting thousands of men and 
women under its Group Assurance and Pension 
Policies, and it also specialises in provision for 


Children’s Education. 


Don’t let this opportunity go by. Fill in and 
post this Enquiry Form to-day. It may make a 
world of difference to you and yours. 








: To. The General Manager, 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, 


: 13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 


Trafalgar Square, LONDON, S.W.1. : 


; Assuming I can save and deposit £............++- ne POE Eee please 
: send me—without obligation on my part—full particulars of your 
: endowment plan showing what income or cash sum will be available 
for me. 


CECE AIR IOIN voc iccsccecesveseesiounsstiassccdeadvctdasnses 





BRACE. DATE OF: Bui hi ncccssccccsesesasscnensananestntnsecasenses : 


Spectator, Xmas No. 
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“BUTTERWORTH * 


“XMAS. = BOOKS 


Marshal Foch: His Own Words on Many Subjects 
RAYMOND RECOULY. Translated by Joyce Davis. 
This is the book which caused M. Clemenceau to write his memoirs at the age of eighty-eight. He 


was compelled to give the public his answer to Foch’s own versions, as set out by M. Recouly, of 
certain contretemps between the two great men in War time. Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. net, 


Salons 1400-1900: A Pageant of Beauty and Wit 
VALERIAN TORNIUS. Translated by Agnes Plait, 


A pageant of a world for ever gone, of those gatherings of beauty and wit which made and 
destroyed reputations, set up literary and rakish idols, included kings and queens and court brilliance. 


Illustrated, 21s. net, 
Alexandre Dumas: The Fourth Musketeer 
T. LUCAS-DUBRETON. Translated by M. C. Darnton. 
The great historical novelist rollicks through this book like the boys who formed and form the 














greater part of his admirers. A brilliant, Bohemian book, Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. net, 
Andromeda in Wimpole Street | 

DORMER CRESTON. 

‘“* There have been several books lately about the Brownings. Miss Creston’s holds its own, and 

more; her extracts from letters are well chosén and illuminating.”°—Sunday Times. 


Portraits, 10s. 6d. net, 


Moses: The Lord of the Prophets 
E. L, GRANT WATSON. 
A study of Moses, not as hero of legend, but as a man and a leader, appointed guide of his 
people to a better land. He is shown amid the thousand difficulties of his task, finally triumphing 
over mutiny and disaster. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Discoverer 
ANDRE DE HEVESEY. Translated by R. M. Coates. 
The sub-title of this book reads ‘‘ A new narrative of the Life and Hazardous Adventures of the 


Genoese, Christopher Columbus.”” That describes exactly this story of a man whose life symbolized 
the growing power of Spain and whose dead body still symbolizes the diminution of that same 
power. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Natural History of Selborne 
GILBERT WHITE. Edited and with an Introduction by E. M. Nicholson. 
A new and handsome edition of the famous classic with illustrations (16 wood engravings) by 
E. FITCH DAGLISH, “ the modern Bewick.”’ The Limited Edition de Luxe will have an extra 
plate signed by the artist, and is in larger size. Ordinary Edition, 42s. net. 
Edition de Luxe (Limited to 75 copies), 105s. net. 


A Tropical Tapestry 


HUBERT S. BANNER. 

Mr. Banner is author of the standard book on Java, and is an accepted authority on the East 
Indies. This travel book, beautifuly illustrated in line by Dorothy Hope-Falkner, of Singapore, 
covers country from the forests of Malaya to the fabled Spice Islands. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


Mid-Channel 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


The unconventional and partial autobiography of the famous Jewish novelist, who is as outspoken 
about his own life as he was in that great racial epic, The Defeated. A literary and brilliant book. 


10s. 6d. net. 


The Home University Library 
This wonderful library of modern knowledge, each volume of which is written by an acknowledged 
authority on his subject, now contains 143 volumes, covering all branches of Art, Economics and 
Business, Geography and History, Literature, Political and Social Science, Religion and Philosophy, 
Science. The volumes, at 2s. 6d. net each, represent the highest value for money obtainable in 


books of knowledge. A complete list will gladly be sent upon application. 
143 Volumes, pocket size, 2s. 6d. net each. 


Please send for Complete Catalogue of Books. 


& 
15 BEDFORD ST. neo LONDON W.C.2 
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Here is a powerful description of Sir Ian and his surround- 
ings: “* That thin, eager form was off again on its restless 
sromenading. North and east the tawny line of cliff along a 
plue horizon. Southward the rolling dunes on which presently 
the tents of G.H.Q. would be pitched. Westward the soft 
sandy beach of Kephalo, flounced with seaweed for the whole 
of a weary mile. North-west the rugged hills of Imbros, 
still green with the colour of hops. All around, that multiform 
flotilla in diverse colours of grey. And a man in khaki striding 
round this deck like a squirrel in a cage.” Mr. MacKenzie 
had an intuition of failure. He felt that “ wall of inhibition 
against which no weapon could be employed.” 

He had arrived after the first landing. On the ship that 
took him from Alexandria to Imbros he asked why the officers 
occupied second-class cabins. ‘‘ I'll show you after lunch,” 
said one of the doctors. “‘ He took us along and opened 
the door of what looked exactly like a Bluebeard’s 
Chamber. From floor to ceiling the white cabin was 
splashed with blood. *We brought back five thousand 
wounded on this ship, and they haven’t had time to clear up 
the relics.” ”’ . . . Mr. MacKenzie is ruthless in his character- 
sketches of incompetents: there is one, especially, of an old 
Director of Medical Services which is sensational in its viru- 
lence. But the sketches of his friends are wholly delightful. 
Lord Lloyd, for instance, then Captain George Lloyd, has a 
passage so revealing, not only of its subject but of the author, 
that it must be quoted in extenso :— 

“*Maps, maps!” he would cry passionately, his dark eyos 
ablaze with fanaticism, his ivory cheeks flushed with the ardour of 


faith. ‘I always use large maps when I talk to my constituents.’ 
— Yes, but you are not talking to your constituents here,’ I might 


answer—And he would flash suspiciously at me those dark, bright- 


eyes of his, for he was sensitive, like the perfect Celt he was, to 
the faintest hint of ridicule. Then I might ask him how with his 
faith in the divine right of the British Empire, he could excuse 
the stupidity of those in charge of its fortunes—‘ Ah, but they’re 
not necessary. We must get rid of them. They’re in the way ! ’— 
‘They always have been in the way,’ I would argue. ‘If I look 
back over the history of British Imperialism, it is a history of 
Saxon stupidity’s always being helped out by Celtic imagination 
of the mess it has made.’ . . . Lloyd would not listen to this kind of 
talk. The missionary spirit was too fervid in him to tolerate even 
a hint of profanity. I fancy it must have seized him first when 
he was cox of that great Cambridge crew of 1900. He would have 
tasted then the elation of controlling muscle with mind.” 

Sir Maurice Hankey is described with equal vividness and 
disrespectful affection, as a ‘‘ sagacious, somewhat grubby, 
clear-eyed,; bald, big-headed little man.’ Of Sir Wyndham 
Deedes, “‘ that austere, delightfully humorous and somehow 
curiously reassuring personality,” Mr. MacKenzie writes :— 

“His countenance wore almost continuously that expression 

combined of asceticism, determination and illimitable efficiency which 
you may often see on the Superior of an Anglican Sisterhood, and 
this conventional look was somehow emphasized by his habit 
of never wearing a sun-helmet, but always a cap with a puggaree, 
which on Deedes managed to look not unlike a nun’s wimple. . 
His tent had the trim sparseness of a church-helper’s room at the top 
of a clergy-house . . . He moved quickly and nattily about his 
tent in a sober-coloured practical dressing-gown, while the kettle 
sang on the spirit-lamp a genial song of home. And I think, when 
I have mentioned that cup of tea, and the dressing gown, I have 
mentioned the extent of Deedes’s self-indulgence.” 

Again, the late Colonel Aubrey Herbert, with his blindness, 

his chivalrous esteem for the Turks, his courage, his gaiety 
and his carelessness, lives in these pages with an infectious 
charm that all those who were privileged to be his friends, 
as this reviewer was, will recognize as authentic. We see him 
buying a khaki tie with purple lozenges in it, we see him peering 
into the face of every officer who could help him to get into 
the midmost of the battle at Suvla Bay, and we see him pacing 
the deck with the author, his fountain pen dripping ink 
mto the spotlessly scrubbed promenade . . . to the disgust 
of the captain. 
Had he lived, he would to-day have a most wise and useful] 
influence on Eastern affairs. Mr. MacKenzie should be 
thanked for his graceful tribute to one who was soldier, 
politician and gentleman. 

But the best chapter of a good book is unquestionably 
that relating how George Lloyd, Wyndham Deedes and the 
author sat up to take signals on the night of the great attack 
on Suvia Bay. We have already quoted enough to give an 
Insight into Mr. MacKenzie’s method in lighter vein: when 

18 concerned with the tragedy of those mismanaged hours, 


he makes us feel their horror to thé full. There are many 
good War-books, but this is oné of the best. 


The Shrine in Ebury Street 


Conversations with George Moore. By Geraint Goodwin. 
(Ernest Benn. 10s. 6d.) 


Dear, malicious, subtle and wise Mr. George Moore invited 
Mr. Geraint Goodwin into his study at 121 Ebury Street. Did 
he realize what he was doing? Was he tired, and had his 
habitual feminine intuition flagged ? For his quiet study, 
with its mahogany and its glowing decanters, is no longer his 
own ; no longer the sound-proof retreat where he can sit like 
a Spinoza, polishing his verbal lenses in order to magnify 
a hitherto unnoticed aspect of beauty. 


For Mr. Goodwin has propped the door open with a handful 
of epigrams, and invited the curious world to wipe its boots 
on that Aubusson carpet which once warmed the feet of the 
late Sir Edmund Gosse as he sat listening to the eloquence 
which he was supposed to be producing, but which, in fact, 
was the work of his ventriloquial host. We are grateful to 
Mr. Goodwin, but we are also a little ashamed of him for 
being so expert. His publishers plead that he is young ; but 
that makes his cleverness only the more appalling. If, after 
six years in Fleet Street, he has so mastered the art of inter- 
viewing as to be able to develop it thus serially, what ruthless 
inquisition will he be capable of, when the modesty of youth 
has departed, and he has reached the years of mature in- 
discretion ? 

Apart from these misgivings, we must heartily commend 
his well-chosen collection of conversations with a great 
artist, who shares with Mr. Augustus John the most malicious 
gift of craftsmanship of any man living. It makes a good 
appendix to the many volumes of autobiography by Mr. 
Moore. 


The Conversations are preluded by the writer’s apprecia- 
tion of the master. He makes two preliminary statements 
which, I think, are as helpful as generalizations are capable of 
being. He says that Mr. Moore is consistent in his technique 
but various in his personality ; and again, that he is a great 
artist endowed with almost every quality but the saving 
grace of faith. We can find instances to prove this, and we 
can find others to disprove it. When one realizes that the 
basis of Mr. Moore’s creed is the necessity for character and 
personality, while scholarship and education “* never do any 
more than take the edge off a man’s intelligence,” then surely 
it must be observed that what is most consistent in Mr. Moore 
is his personality, which he exploits as a woman would—or, 
shall we say, as an artist, to whom the material of scholarship 
is nothing but a store from which he can pillage the stuff to 
dress himself for a part. 


Then, again, to call Mr. Moore a man of no faith seems to 
me to be asking for a final invitation to that violated study in 
order to be destroyed. For when we have discounted Mr. 
Moore’s Irish irresponsibility of speech, the real man is 
shown to us as a being of a single, passionate, and enduring 


‘ faith. One might adapt the famous words spoken by Garrick 


about Goldsmith, and say of Mr. Moore that *‘ he writes like 
an angel, but talks like the wicked sailor’s parrot.” To say 
that a man has no faith after he has devoted a long life to 
the perfecting of the art of writing is surely very obtuse. 
Such zeal against the certainty of setbacks, disappointments, 
and despair cannot be maintained without faith, for no man 
is strong enough in himself to do this thing. Mr. Moore has 
a faith in words, and as words are the distillation of man 
into godhead, as they are man’s chief support against the 
enmity of time, space, and the drag of the flesh, so we believe 
that a man who has given his whole life to worshipping them 
is a religious man of a devout faith. It is time that the 
legend about Mr. Moore’s irreverence was dropped. What 
purpose is served in maintaining this bogy of a restricted 
Victorian orthodoxy ? Because Mr. Moore is wilful in his 
likes and dislikes, because he says exaggerated things about 
Hardy, why should we forget his marvellous tenderness, his 
penetration into the very soul of his characters and scenes, 
and the heart-breaking music by which he gives them 
immortality ? 

Mr. St. John Ervine recently aimed his Ulster catapult at him, 
and Mr. Humbert Wolfe most gallantly came to the defence. 
Here is Mr. Goodwin’s book to strengthen that defence, for 
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in spite of one or two unhappy generalizations such as I have 
mentioned, it is truly apostolic, setting out to portray one 
who has never wavered in his lifework, a great poet, and a 
profound, sensitive, and compassionate man. 

RicwuarD CHURCH. 


Conflict 


Goodbye to All That: An Autobiography. By Robert Graves. 
(Jonathan Cape. 10s.) 


Mr. Graves’ story is the story of “the exceptional boy.” 
His father is one of a line of poets and talkers, his mother a 
niece of the historian, von Ranke. It was not to be expected 
that their son should find his niche in society ready-made, 
or that he’ should easily come to terms with life. When, 
as in this case, he happens to have been a poet, it was almost 
impossible. Thus all through this book we see him in conflict 
with his surroundings. He has never heen able to effect 
a satisfactory compromise with them, and to judge by his 
epilogue he has not succeeded in doing so yet. To live 
“against kind” (the phrase is not explained in this 
book) can hardly be very comfortable. The conflict still 
continues. 

It seems to have begun at school. To the sufferings which 
we have most of us experienced at boarding schools were 
added a lack of congenial fellowship and the fact that his 
second name, which is von Ranke, brought down on him 
the full weight of anti-German feeling in the heyday of the 
Entente Cordiale. The same fate pursued him in the army, 
where he had cousins fighting in the opposite armies. The 
most satisfactory feelings which he seems to have had during 
these years were associated with rock-climbing and_ his 
friendship with the late George Mallory, his pride in his 
regiment, and his friendship with Siegfried Sassoon. 

During the War he married Nancy Nicholson, the daughter 
of William Nicholson the painter, and after the War, from 
which he returne? in what seems to have been a “ post- 
shell-shock ”’ condition, he took up married life. These 
chapters, as Mr. Graves himself says, have ‘‘ a ghostly look.” 
We gather that they have four children, on an income that 
must have averaged less than £250 per annum. They start 
a shop, and it fails. Mr. Graves takes his degree. They 
meet philosophers, Indian and other, who visit them in their 
cottage at Islip. They go to Egypt, where the university 
life is too false for conscience. They return. The historic 


present approaches the simple present, where Mr. Graves is- 


living “against kind.” 

The major part of the book, however, is concerned with 
the worlds of school and war. They are written vividly, 
truthfully, and utterly without mercy either for the subjects 
of discussion or for the reader. Since Mr, Graves has always 
been able to tell a story, we have therefore a book that is worth 
a great deal of mystification at the end. It is worth more 
than the books of more ordinary men, because Mr. Graves 
can both see and say more than they ; yet it is worth more 
than the books of the psychologists, since he has no axe to 
grind. The school to which Mr. Graves was sent will not 
thank him for his plain-speaking ; nor, perhaps, will the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers and the army. Those in authority, in 
particular, are not spared. Yet it is good, objective writing. 
There are no harangues, but solid quoting of incidents which 
are allowed to speak for themselves. That they can speak 
with some force is to be seen from the sensation which the 
book has already created in the Press. 

Mr. Graves says little about his writing. This is the 
biography of the man, not of the writer. Yet many people 
will want to know where this leaves him professionally, as a 
poet. So far as we can gather, he has given up writing 
poetry for prose, an attitude that may possibly be 
temporary. - But at least we may gather reassurance from 
one thing. He is still making phrases—still experimenting 
with language. Wherever his conflict may lead, we are 
confident that it must issue eventually in words,- and. in 
comprehensible words. Having entered into relations 
with the public he will, we think, find it impossible to 
leave them for ever in the dark. Until that time we 
must wait in patience, for which this book is the best 
possible encouragement. aye le : 
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Memories of Well-Spent ‘Lives 
More Cracks with ‘‘ We Twa.”’ By the Marquis and Marchionog 
of Aberdeen and Temair. (Methuen. 15s.) 

In 1875 the London season, with its customs, etiquette and 
unwritten laws, seemed one of the institutions of the count 

which would continue indefinitely. ‘‘ There was a senge at 
solid security about it” write Lord and Lady Aberdeey 
** it was part of the very lifé of the people who had the 
stake in the country. Nobody could well come to the front 
without participating in it to some degree. People might seo 
at London Society and its conventions, its artificiality, and 
its apparent devotion to pleasure as the main object of life 
but there it was: it represented the élite of the governing 
classes of the British Empire.” 

To-day some of these features seem still to exist ; but yo 
generation has ever passed through such great changes, 
Grosvenor and Devonshire Houses are flats, Spencer House 
ladies’ club, Montagu House a Government office. Skirts 
have risen, almost in a decade, from ankle to knee. Two-how 
dinners are a thing of the past. The old sense of security 
has gone. But Lord and Lady Aberdeen, who look back to 
these pageants with affection, have kept their simplicity, 


‘enthusiasm and essential youthfulness : they praise other 


days, but live most certainly in the present. 

Some of their stories are not new, and might justify the tak 
which they tell of the gloomy man in the smoking room of the 
Atlantic liner, who said that the difference between him and, 
turkey was that he didn’t have to be stuffed full of chestnuts: 
but their anecdotes are generally amusing, and always 4 propos, 
They have met all kinds and conditions of people: out of 
their many friendships, rich memories, and wide sympathies, 
they have made a delightful book. 

It is always amusing to come upon the private play-tine 
of the great, and the more distinguished the actor on th 
world’s stage the more probable it is that he will have some 
boyish traits. Thus Foch and Wilson used to exchang 
headgear: a messenger once found the two generals in 
private room at Claridge’s with the French Marshal wearing 
a Tommy’s tin hat and Wilson with the képi of a poilu. % 
also we see Lord Aberdeen giving the late Lord Rosebery, 
in 1928, ‘‘ an imitation of a locomotive engine which he and 
Mr. Gladstone used to call for in the old days.” Both mea 
were well past the Psalmist’s span. 

The Aberdeens met Helen Keller, the girl who was totally 
blind, deaf and dumb at the age of nineteen months, and yet 
became ‘‘ one of the best educated, best known and most 
remarkable women of our time.” Their remarks on het 
courage and perseverance are typical, for to the descriptio 
of her endowments they add that she possessed ‘ that mos 
valuable quality, the sense of fun and humour.” The same 
might be said of the authors. Their work for the health ani 
prosperity of Ireland, the success of their years in Canada, the 
position that Lady Aberdeen holds in the welfare work of 
the world could not have been achieved by hard work alon. 7 
Other public persons have been abler, but none more human. 

‘** Did any other couple have such a glorious golden wedding! 
‘We twa’ think not.” In the autumn of 1927 Lord and Lat 
Aberdeen celebrated the fiftieth year of their married life a 
the House of Cromarty. From China and Bolivia the tribute 
came, and from their own contemporaries, and _ retainer, 
many of them also friends of half a century. Queen Man 
sent an Irish posy ring set in diamonds, engraved with tl 
device ‘“ Amor ”---‘ with what better word can we (lo 
this book ? ” 


The Birth of the Nation 


The Monstrous Regiment. By Christopher Hollis. (Shee! 
and Ward. 7s. 6d. z 
Queen Elizabeth. By Katherine Anthony. (Alfred .A, Knop! 
‘198, 6d.) . 
By a curious coincidence two books of a very different characte! 
have simultaneously appeared on Elizabethan Englani. 
although the first and better of these deals with Tudor Englan! 
as a whole. 

Mr. Christopher Hollis, the dashing author of Dr. Johns 
and of The American Heresy, could be trusted to provide 
us with good reading in whatever he wrote ; but Mr. Holle 
is not, first of all, an author. He is, first of-all, a Rom! 
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DE-LUXE 
CRUISING 


By the World’s Finest Cruising Steamer 


**ARANDORA STAR.” 
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~- “SUNSHINE IN WINTER” CRUISES 
on the By the Blue Star Liner 


O vessel in the World so 
effectively combines 
charm with luxury and 
comfort, which are the first 
essentials of a holiday afloat. 


Every state room is a cabin- 


ae de-luxe. Glorious clear 


change Ny “ : 

s ina decks equipped for games, 
~— ARAN D ORA STAR stately ballroom, lounges, 
a Britain’s Dream Ship. restful sun deck (apart from 
re the games), open-air swim- 
a ming pool, etc. 

= THE CHRISTMAS CRUISE — 


nd yet TO THE MEDITERRANEAN IVrite for full particulars of Blue 


1 most December 21st to January 7th. Star Cruises. Early book- 
on het ; cad : ings have the choice 
ription 17 days—4,335 miles. To Spain, Algiers, if berths. 

t most Corsica, Balearic Islands, Tangier, etc. 


€ same 


th ol THE JANUARY CRUISE 





a, the ie 

Oe TO THE WEST INDIES & FLORIDA 
‘alone. Visiting. Madeira, Martinique, Trinidad, 
man. Barbados, Venezuela, Curacao, Panama Canal, 
ding Jamaica, Havana, Nassau, Bermuda, Azores, 
d Lady Be and America’s Great Winter Resort—Miami, 
life at Florida. 11,700 miles. 46 days’ cruise. Sailing 
ributes from Southampton, Jan. 23, 1930. 

abo SPRING CRUISES to the MEDITERRANEAN. _ The 
n Mary ** Arandora Star” will make five separate Cruises to the 
ith the romantic and historical places of the Mediterrancan during Spring 


rem and Early Summer, 1930, 
> clos 
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cA Selection from WARD, LOCK & Co.'s Gift Books 


For Présentation 


EDWARD P. 


A new and intimate life-story of 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
By 
EVELYN GRAHAM 





With 16 Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12/6 net. 





BENHAM’S 
BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 


Containing between 40,000 and 45,000 References selected 


from Ancient, Modern and .Contemporary Authors, and 
including Writers of all periods and in all lands. With 
complete Verbal and Classified Index. 

Cloth, 15/- net. -Half Leather, 25/- net. 





For all Dog Lovers 


MY DOG AND YOURS 


By JOE WALKER ; 
With 35 Two-colour Drawings by G. L. Stampa. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth Gilt. Gilt top. 7/6 net. 
Men, women, children—all are dog-lovers, and all alike will 
welcome and chortle over the humour and pathos, the doggie 
wit and doggie wisdom, of these delightful verses. 





Books for Gardeners 
ROCK GARDENS: ,sf08, 20,849 

¢ AND PLANT THEM 

By A. EDWARDS 
In charge of the Rock Garden at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 

: - Kew. 

With 8 Plates in Colour, 32 full-page Photographic Plates 
and many Diagrams. Cloth, 7/@ net. 
“It is not often that a critical and ardent gardener wishes 


to use superlatives to describe a new gardening book, but 
‘Rock Gardens’ deserves the highest praise.”—Broadcast Taik. 


ALL ABOUT GARDENING 


Designed to meet the undoubted need for a really practical, 

comprehensive and yet concise work. 

With 8 Plates in Colour. 32 pages of Photographic Plates 

and many Diagrams. 6/- net. 
“A clever compilation on every phase of gardening.’”— 


Field, 





MRS. BEETON’S 
COOKERY BOOKS 


Economical—Practical—Up-to-Date 
MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
Strongly bound, 12/6 net. Also half-Morocco, 25/- net. 
Containing over 4,000 Recipes, besides hundreds of illus- 


trations and many colour plates. A complete guide to 
Cookery in all its branches. 


MRS. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY 
Strongly bound, 8/6 net. 
MRS. BEETON’S EVERYDAY COOKERY 
Cloth, 6/- net. 
MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY 
Cloth, 4/6 net. 
MRS. BEETON’S COOKERY BOOK = Cloth, 2/6 net. 


* FAIRY TALES 





For Boys and Girls 
THE WONDER BOOKS 


Picture Boards, 10 x 7}; Hundreds of illustrations in tints, and 
many colour plates, 6/- net. Handsome cloth, 7/6 net, 





New Volume 
THE WONDER BOOK OF SOLDIERS 


This popular volume, though lightly written, is a mine of 
information on the Army of to-day and military matters 
generally. 

Other volumes constantly revised and brought up-to-date— 


The Wonder Book of The Wonder Book of 


AIRCRAFT ANIMALS 
The Wonder Book of The Wonder Book of 
RAILWAYS SHIPS 
The Wonder Book of The Wonder Book of 
Pl THE NAVY 
The Wonder Book of The Wonder Book of 
WONDERS MOTORS 


The Wonder Book of The Wonder Book of 


WHY & WHAT? 


The Wonder Book of (Answers to Children’s 
PETS 


Questions) 
The Wonder Book of The Wonder Book of 
WILD THEN & NOW 
(Exploration and Big Game (Contrasting the “ good old 
Stalking) days” and now) 


The Wonder Book of 
ENGINEERING WONDERS 





The *“ Prince Charming ” Colour Books 
EACH WITH 


48 COLOUR PLATES 


By Margaret W. Tarrant, Harry G. Theaker, and others. 
Cloth, 84x64, Handsome Binding Design, 6/- net. 
New Volume. DON QUIXOTE 
Other Volumes in the Series 

NURSERY RHYMES THE WATER-BABIES 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 

VERSES FOR CHILDREN. ROBINSON CRUSOE 

ANDERSEN’S STORIES 7ESOP’S FABLES 

CHILDREN’S STORIES STORIES OF KING 
FROM THE BIBLE ARTHUR 

TALES FROM — ROBIN HOOD AND HIS 
SHAKESPEARE MERRY MEN 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND ONCE UPON A TIME 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS Children’s Stories from 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS the Classics.” 


FINE NEW STORIES 


Cloth. Picture Design. Good Bulk. Fully Illustrated. 
R. A. H. GOODYEAR Too Big for the Fifth (5/- net) 
CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER 

Friends in the Fourth (5/- net) 
ST. JOHN PEARCE That Boy Buckle (3/6 net) 
DORIS A. POCOCK Nan of Northcote (3/6 net) 
MAY WYNNE The House of Whispers (3/6 net) 
AMY LE FEUVRE Her Kingdom (3/6 net) 








THE SUNSHINE SERIES 
Picture Boards. 10x74. An entirely New Series. 3/6 net. 
EACH WITH 24 COLOUR PLATES 
By Margaret W. ‘Tarrant 
MOTHER GOOSE: Nursery Rhymes 
FAVOURITE FAIRY TALES ALICE INWONDERLAND 


Send for complete Catalogue to 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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Catholic, and. his study of Elizabethan England adds one 
more volume to the vast literature of the counter-Reformation. 
Mr. Hollis is a delightful writer. To call him a disciple of 
Mr. Chesterton would be at once flattering and unfair. He 
has not the unique polemical wit of Mr. Chesterton ;- but 
neither, on the other hand, has he Mr. Chesterton’s maddening 
virtuosity in special pleading. And yet “ special pleading ” 
is the phrase which we cannot extrude from the mind as we 
read Mr. Hollis’s erudite and elegant pages. 

It is stimulating to have the story of Tudor England 
retold from the Catholic angle. It has been told from that 
angle often enough before, it is true, but not, we think, 
by a Catholic with quite so modern a point of view as 
Mr. Hollis. And yet, and yet—perhaps it is only prejudice 
implanted in our Protestant schools—the glorification of 
Mary and the minimizing of: the achievements of Elizabeth 
will always seem to most Englishmen to be something in 
the nature of a tour de force. ‘Perhaps it is our incorrigible 
pragmatism. Elizabeth’s system worked ; Mary’s did not. 
How difficult it is for an Englishman to get further than 
that. For that very reason, of course, it is well to know the 
point of view of many English Roman Catholics. Note, for 
example, their criticism of modern nationalism :— 

“Man is but feeble and fallible and, if he escapes one crime 
or blunder, he soon plunges into another. Even if England had 
survived the menace of the Reformation, something else would 
have gone wrong. We should have had troubles enough. There 
would have been no golden age. Yet we should have met those 
troubles with the idea of unity still strong in our minds. We 
should have been saved from the worship of the Nation-God, the 
foolish belief that we are a chosen people and that men on tho 
other side of a strip of water have souls of a different sort from ours.” 

Miss Anthony has written an _ interesting and yet, 
on the whole, disappointing book about Queen Elizabeth. 
Her study of the Virgin Queen does not fulfil the promise 
of her first and far more remarkable biography of Margaret 
Fuller. One finds in it, it is true, certain merits, and some 
of her approaches to the problems afforded by Elizabeth’s 
character and reign have a distinct originality and justifica- 
tion; but acute observations are found side by side with 
banal and all too obvious conclusions. The defect of the 
book is a superficiality too often concealed by pretentiousness. 

Miss Anthony is, however, intelligent in her general attitude 
towards Queen Elizabeth and her time. It is her method 
that is at fault rather than her ideas. Sentences such as, 
“Henry the Eighth was a descendant of Narcissus. He 
admired himself very much,” are, in the last analysis, irri- 
tating and inadequate as explanations, in spite of the fact 
that they undoubtedly contain a certain amount of truth. 
Miss Anthony is often more convincing and more fortunate 
in some of her conclusions. For instance, her contention that 
Elizabeth’s whole after-life was influenced by the tragedy of 
her relations in her first youth with Sir Thomas Seymour 
is certainly an interesting and by no means untenable 
hypothesis. 

Miss Anthony’s book is divided into accounts of the various 
episodes which were the crises of Elizabeth’s career. With 
some of them her particular method is far more successful 
than with others, and she describes ably one of the most 
obscure passages in the tortuous history of Elizabeth’s love 
affairs, that of the prolonged flirtation which she conducted 
with Alencon, that weak and luckless young man who had 
the misfortune to be the son of Catherine de Medici, and to 
spend ten years of his life seeking to be the husband of 
Elizabeth of England. 

As a whole, Miss Anthony concurs in the judgment which 
Lytton Strachey has recently rendered in his Elizabeth and 
Essex—that Queen Elizabeth was, and must remain, essen- 
tially an enigma. But in her analysis of Elizabeth’s character, 
with which she concludes the book, she makes one or two 
valuable observations. Miss Anthony has grasped completely 
What was the source of Elizabeth’s greatest strength—the 
extraordinary degree to which she was the embodiment of 
the aspirations of her people and the manner in which she 
always managed to identify herself with England. 

“ She was English and belonged to the people. Her family had 
Swept out the Pope, cut off France, defeated Spain: and Queen 
lizabeth was the climax of all that struggling and striving. Her 

St connexion with the foreign world -the Europe of the continent— 
had been cast off. She was alone on her island, and the people were 


alone with her. . . . The country mourned her like an orphan when 
She died. Her reign was a marriage, and the nation was her child.” 


Two Books on Dogs 
Forty Ycars With Dogs. By Lt.-Col. E. H. Richardson, 


(Hutchinson. 21s.) 
My Dog and Yours. By Joe Walker. (Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.) 


No ONE in the world knows more about training dogs than 
Colonel Richardson, and we were not surprised to learn that 
he does not believe in chastisement in training, except on 
rare occasions. During the War hundreds of dogs passed 
through his hands, being trained as messengers, and always 
his instruction was based on two natural canine instincts— 
affection for a master and love of reward. He never used a 
whip. 

In England, however, there is no doubt that we are kinder to 
dogs, and understand them better, than most other races : 
the proof may be seen on any Sunday afternoon, when 
several millions of us are engaged in exercising or playing with 
our pets. But we could all learn much from Colonel Richardson, 
both as to management and feeding, and also in the matter of 
dog psychology. What he says of the transference of human 
character to animals must be a matter of common experience, 
but it is interesting to read on such good authority that a 
whole breed of terriers has become slightly neurotic as the 
result of the prize-winning strain having come chiefly from 
the kennels of a fussy and highly-strung owner. Truly, the 
world is a queer place. If we can make the character of our 
pet, it is reasonable to assume that it will also influence our 
own. The strength and generosity of the bull-dog, the alert 
confidence of the Airedale, the delicate distinction of the 
Pekinese must all possess a certain moulding influence upon 
their masters or mistresses. 

Of police dogs and bloodhounds Colonel Richardson writes 
with long experience and great charm: he makes us sigh 
to think that motor cars, tarred roads and increasing popula- 
tion have limited the sphere of that noble and deep-voiced 
hound who lived in the houses of the wardens of the Marches 
in medieval England. The police dog, on the contrary, is 
being used increasingly as a guardian and as a patrol. In 
the Boston Fine Arts Museum, for instance, this reviewer 
has seen a pack of police dogs who go their rounds night after 
night, deterring thieves far more effectually than any man 
could do. It would seem that their use could be extended in 
this country, especially in the police-stations of suburban 
and country districts. 

A large part of the book is autobiography, and there are 
many episodes connected with criminal work, and the training 
of dogs during the War as trackers, messengers, and sentries, 
but perhaps the most curious chapter is that on ‘* Mind 
Training in Animals,” where Colonel Richardson gives many 
instances of telepathy both in his own experience and that 
of others. Altogether this is a volume that every dog-lover 
should have, who can spare the guinea ; and, by the way, 
he may well save several guineas in veterinary fees if he 
reads the chapter on feeding. 

Mr. Joe Walker is as well known for his dog poems as Mr. 
G. L. Stampa for his illustrations. In My Dog and Yours the 
two combine to give us of their wit and insight: they have 
made a delightful little book which speaks straight to the 
heart, and is an ideal volume for a present to the right person. 


Fiction 
Suburbs, Apes and Intrigues 


The History of Button Hill. By Gordon Stowell. 
Os. . 

The yes By Eden Phillpotts. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 

The Rebels. By Alfred Neumann. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

Early Sorrow. By Thomas Mann. (Secker. 5s.) 

Poet’s Pub. By Eric Linklater. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

THERE is some doubt in Mr. Stowell’s mind as to whether a 

community may rise by suburbs of its dead selves to higher 

things ; but sceptics, since Pilate, have traditionally con- 

served their superiority by asking questions. As the child is 

born in protest against the father, so the suburb of Button Hil] 

was born as a protest against the north of England town on 

whose outskirts it was built. It was born in the years pre- 

ceding the Boer War, found its conscience— Yonconformist— 


(Gollancz. 


‘at the time of the Balfour Education Act, reached its zenith of 
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self-eansciousness in 1914, and since then declined. Once on 
the edge of the country, its Crescents, down which the younger 
generation walked. to. their philanderings, cinemas, and. Bible 
classes, and finally to the office of the recruiting sergeant, 
have now become a dismal No Man’s Land between the city 
and the model housing scheme of the new age. In the model 
houses the gramophones play renderings of ‘* Daisy, Daisy,” 
and ‘‘ The Honeysuckle and the Bee” in that patronizing 
spirit of affectionate satire which must inevitably possess also 
such a chronicle as Mr. Stowell’s—a chronicle in which the pro- 
cesses of fashion are more important than the processes of 
souls. The scene is visualized mainly from the vantage point 
of Eric Ellersby, the son of Button Hill’s only pro-Boer, and 
in his love affair with Chick Mendip—also of the suburb— 
there are moments which reveal Mr. Stowell as something 
deeper than a clever but superficial satirist. One cannot how- 
ever discuss his characters individually, because he is inte- 
rested primarily in the surface of their collective life. The 
* knuts ” and “ flappers,” their talk and values, are well 
observed, but their souls are the suburb’s and not their own. 
His book is cleverer than Button Hill, but is no bigger. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts, sitting on an island in boundless time, 
has turned to satire of a deeper kind. We leap back from the 
* knuts ’’ of Button Hill to their ancestors, the Simian Apes: 
who are imagined in conclave. The question is the ageless one 
of progress. One ape dreams the idea of Cultivation, another 
of non-vegetarian foods, another of Patriotism and the des- 
truction of other races in the name of the Great Ape. A 
bachelor suggests that courtship shall be substituted for cap- 
ture of the female by violence—and earns the derision of the 
females. The climax is reached when one of the apes, a kind 
of socialist who has taken to going about on two legs with the 
aid of sticks, dreams of man. Mr. Phillpotts is challenging 
science with a fable, or rather an hypothesis, and while it is 
most entertaining his satire might have been even more 
effective if it had been less reasonable. 

Mr. Neumann’s story of the intrigues of the Carbonari 
against the Grand Duke of Tuscany suffers from the inevitable 
comparison with La Chartreuse de Parme. One seems to 
meet Stendhal in Wardour Street on every page. One turns 
inevitably from Neumann’s shrewd minister to Stendhal’s 
Mosea, from Guerra to Fabrice, from the Princess Corleone to 
the Duchess, and cannot avoid dwelling—perhaps unnecessarily 
—upon the considerable spiritual inferiority of Neumann’s 
book which is deficient in a sense of perspective and scene, and 
perceives so much less clearly the hierarchy of character. 





The story, caught in a most ingenious and complicated net of - 


intrigue, centres in the revolutionary activities of Guerra, the 
young politician, and his love for the Princess Corleone who, as 
the mistress of the Grand Duke and at the same time.a passive 
associate of the revolutionaries, is in a hopeless dilemma. One 
must ‘admire the intricacy of Mr. Neumann’s net, and the 
subtlety of his characterization, which is, however, rather 
wasted because the characters’ emotional contacts are too 
brief to convince one of their effects. The dialogue of all the 
characters, from that of the least important to the greatest, is 
eaten up with excessive insinuation, creating an unescapable 
tedium. Mr. Neumann has the unfortunate habit of stating 
briefly that two or three important events happened, and 
then proceeding to recapitulate the events in detail, thus 
stealing his own thunder. The translator is presumably to be 
blamed for certain “eternal cigarettes’? and ‘eternal 
monocles.”’ In spite of all, The Rebels has a dozen moving and 
exciting situations and has unquestionable distinction. 

Mr. Thomas Mann’s delicate and sugary trifie can be read 
in half-an-hour. It is the story of a tiny little girl’s passion 
for one of the dancers at a Professor’s party to which an odd 
collection of people have been invited. The book is a master- 
piece of distillation—a kind of Benedictine made out of the 
bizarre essences of age, youth and childhood. Mr. Linklater’s 
potions are more heady. He might have asked his publishers 
to divide the book into cocktails instead of chapters, for the 
episodes become wilder, heartier and more unsteady on their 
feet as the tale progresses. 

A young poet, a rowing Blue, having been massacred by the 
reviewers, takes to managing a country inn which quickly 
becomes the resort of an absurd collection of guests. There is 
a famous racing motorist, a colonel who has written on hunting 
in Turkestan, an artist who has specialized in the painting of 


cs 
— — 
Chinese Generals, a book collector who is really a crook, ang 
an American inventor. The housemaid is a novelist jp dis. 
‘guise. Above all there is, Lady Porlet, *“‘ who had never 
written anything,” and who potters around—an innocent w 
has strayed into a circus. The episodes, which include g mgy. 
nificent and farcical attempt at an Elizabethan dinner planney 
from old recipes, are loosely strung together on the thread o 
a ludicrous and exciting spy plot. The whole moves with 
splendid animal spirits and enormous good humour. The tak 
is brilliant without being forced, and in some passages 
Linklater can spurt into descriptions of flowing beauty, - 
V. S. Prircuery, 


No Death 


The Last Enemy. By Iris Barry. (Bobbs Merrill. $2.50), 
The Last Enemy is a _ novel of distinction for two 
reasons: the theme around which it is written is both 
original and fecund ; and the people with whom it deals ay 
so ordinary as to be remarkable. . 
Have any of us ever thought what a terrible thing it woul 
be if we were never to die? It was this thought which 


disturbed the waking and sleeping hours of the people living J 


in the South of England during those days when no deaths 
were reported in that area. Headlines read, “ Amazing 
Decrease in Mortality’’: “‘ Unusual Degree of Vitality”, 
all conversations turned inevitably to the subject of death; 
suicides and murders increased at an alarming rate; th 
idea of death became an obsession until—but the read 
must find out for himself how the weight of this unbearabk 
burden of perpetual life was lifted. : 
Although Miss Iris Barry, with whose writings readers of 
the Spectator are familiar, has not worked out her exceptionally 
brilliant idea as fully and as powerfully as she might haje 
done, The Last Enemy is a book which cannot fail to grip 
the reader. It seems odd and a little sad that Miss Barry’ 
first novel should have been first published in America, 


BUCCANEER. By Arthur O. Cooke. (Country Life, 
%s. 6d.)—The first chapter of Mr. Cooke’s book is devoted to 
the birth of Buccaneer, a little bull-calf, and the last one tells 
of the beast’s tragic death. There is little plot, but the autho 
is so successful in describing country days and country ways, 
the thrill of the auction ring, the mysteries of sheep-dipping 
and bull-tending, and the idiosyncrasies of hens and shepherds 
that we are never bored. His hero, David Lloyd, the breeder 
of Buccaneer, is a pleasant person, who, though he love 
animals, is not too much of a sentimentalist. The other 
human characters are not so well drawn : there is, for instance, 
a parson who speaks like this: ‘ It’s from no lack of hospi- 
tality that I have left so wide a margin ’twixt the surface of 
the liquor and the cup’s incurving brim ; it is that you may 
lose no single virtue that this good wine holds.” Yet in spite 
of a few similarly jarring paragraphs, the book is a thoroughly 
good one and may be recommended to all who wish to recap: 
ture country scents and sounds. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Question 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. Moreton Dodd, 
Coberley Court, Cheltenham, Glos. 


Questions on “ Eyes” 


1. Whose eyes were “like the clear brilliant eyes of a bird”! 

2. Whose “‘ greenish eyes had in them a kind of secret hilarity"! 

3. What door had “two great glass eyes in its forehead, with 
an inquisitive green pupil in the middle of each” ? . 

4. Who “discovered that if he stared hard at any wolf, th 
wolf would be forced to drop his eyes” ? . 

5. Who “gazed so long, that both his eyes were dazzled” ' 

6. Who “ had shadowless eyes without the ghost of an eyelash”! 

7. Of whom was it said, “‘ Her eyes are open” . . . “ but thet 
sense is shut” ? 

8. Whose eyes seemed as if ‘‘ an imprisoned frisky sprite looked 
out of them” ? 

9. Who “ took off her spectacles, because she did not like to # 
too much” ? 

10. Who was the “ Queen with swarthy cheeks and bold blact 
eyes” ? 

v1. Who saw “the most beautiful Queen’s eyes shining like 

deep pools with starlight on them” ? 3 

12. Whose “‘ eyes were deeper than the depth of waters stilled 
at even” ? 

13. Who remarked, in choosing a wife, ‘‘ Though one eye maf 
be very agreeable, yet as tho prejudice has always run in favour d 
two, I would not wish to affect a singularity in that article”? 


Answers will be found on page 794. 
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Siegfried Sassoon 
MEMOIRS OF 
A FOX-HUNTING MAN 


[Illustrated by William Nicholson 


With seven full-page plates, and many smaller draw- 
ings. The coloured end-papers and jacket are also 
designed by Mr. Nicholson. Second Impression. 21s. net, 


Colonel Deneys Reitz 
COMMANDO 
A Boer Journal of the Boer War 


‘The world has had to wait 27 years for such a book as 
this. .. . The brain of a romancer never held stranger 
experiences than fell to his lot.. Every reader will agree 
with General Smuts’s words in the preface: “To me it 
is a wonderful book—wonderful in its simplicity and 
realism, its intensity and absorbing human interest.’— 
The Times. 15s. net. 


Montgomery Belgion 
OUR PRESENT 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Our beliefs about life, as expressed for us by Shaw, 
Gide, Freud, and Bertrand Russell, are here dis- 
sected with a scalpel, and the question is asked: Can 
we believe them? 12s. 6d. net. 


William Rothenstein 
TWELVE PORTRAITS 


A new velume, beautifully produced, of contemporary 
portraits. 

SUBJECTS: Ramsay MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin, 
Lord Melchett, Albert Einstein, Gerhart Hauptmann, 
Bernard Shaw, Max Beerbohm, Walter de la Mare, 
T. S. Eliot, John Galsworthy, A. S. Eddington, Wilson 
Steer. 12s. 6d. net. 


V. Sackville-West 
ANDREW MARVELL 


Volume I in the Series, The Poetson the Poets. 3s. 6d. net. 


T. S. Eliot 
DANTE 


Volume II in the Series, The Poets on the Poets. ‘His 
essay is a personal confession but, being the confession 
of one who is both a fine critic and a fine poet, it is also 
a valuable piece of criticism.’—Glasgow Herald. 

3s. 6d. net. 


Gertrude Leigh 
NEW LIGHT ON 
THE YOUTH OF DANTE 


A new and extremely interesting theory of Dante’s 
personal beliefs and the influences that formed them. 


15s. net. 
G. B. Dibblee 


INSTINCT AND INTUITION 
A Study in Mental Duality 


The first systematic attempt totrace the whole physical 
Organization of the unconsious self. 25s. net. 


Henry Williamson 
THE WET FLANDERS PLAIN 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT: ‘An admirable account of an 
after-war visit to the Belgian battlefields.’ 

Mr. HUMBERT WOLFE: ‘Easily the best anti-wa book 
written in English.’ 5s. net. 


Mary Conger Vanamee 
VANAMEE 


‘Few famous men have had monuments to their 
memory so touching and stirring as Parker Vanamec’s 
life story.—Evening News. 10s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


Henry Williamson 
THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS 


‘A delightful picture of boyhood in the lap of Nature.’— 
The Times. 

Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT: ‘The Beautiful Years and The 
Pathway are the first and fourth parts of a tetralogy. 
The second and third parts are apparently yet to come. 
If they prove not to be exceedingly fine, I shall express 
grave disappointment.’ 7s. 6d. net. 
Limited, signed edition, 200 copies, 42s. net. 


J. D. Beresford 
THE MEETING PLACE 


‘This is a volume which no amateur of the short story 
should miss.’—Daily News. 7s. Od. net. 


George Manning-Saunders 
DRUM AND MONKEY 


‘Emphatically, an original and penetrating piece of 
work,’—Morning Post. 
‘The connoisseur of the unusual cannot afford to over- 
look Drum and Monkey.’—John o’ London’s Weekly. 

. 7s. 6d. iiet. 


Valentine Dobree 
THE EMPEROR’S TIGERS 


‘To this remarkable work the word “brilliant” may 
justly be applied, since it is both original and true, 
witty and profound.’—Glasgow Herald. 6s. net. 


Alexis Kivi 
SEVEN BROTHERS 


With a preface by Aino Kallas. The greatest Finnish 
novel of modern times. 

‘Seven Brothers takes a prominent place in the literature 
of the world.’—Glasgow Herald. 7s. 6d. net. 


Eden Phillpotts 
THE APES 


‘Not for longhave I reada book sothoroughly enjoyable. 
For humorous satire it is without equal.’—Star. 6s. net. 


MY BEST STORY 


An Anthology of Stories chosen by their own Authors. 
Among the authors represented are: Arnold Bennett, 
A. E. W. Mason, Hugh Walpole, Somerset Maugham, 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 7s. 6d. net. 


Thames Williamson 
HUNKY 


‘Hunky is a portrait of the slow, simple, unthinking 
man, and a very good portrait it is. Mr. Williamson’s 
hero is alive and exciting throughout the book.’— 
Times Lit. Supp. 7s. 6d. net. 





Tea a Dee 


24 Russell. Square, London, W.C. 1 
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Some Christmas Books 


MEMORIES OF MY LIFE 


By Professor E, A. WESTERMARCK, author of The History of Human Marriage. 
“A singularly: charming book. He has a direct, simple style, a quiet sense of humour, the 
scientist’s sharp observation, and a most engaging personality. What emerges more clearly 


than anything else from his pages is happiness. 
life.”"—Everyman, Translated by Anna Barwell. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 
By ADA WALLAS (Mrs. Graham Wallas). 





Here is one modern who-is content with 


{llustrated. 16s. 


These charming portraits and sketches, done 


with affection and understanding as well as a certain dry humour, reveal to us the actual 
mid-Victorian world of Dickens, Thackeray and Trollope—days of struggle between old 
traditions and new intellectual influences, when it was still “ painful for a gentlewoman 
to receive money at the hands of strangers” (i.e., to earn her own living), when bustles 


IF WISHES 
WERE HORSES 


By H. W. FOWLER, joint author of The 
King’s English, The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, etc., who has emerged from 
his learned sojourn among grammars and 
dictionaries to give us these delightful 
essays, in which he speculates as to what 
he would do “if he had charity” or “a 
religion ” or “ manners” or “a cat.” 6s. 





IN THE CLUTCHES OF THE TCHEKA 


abounded, and there were still such things as “ feminine scribblers.” 5s. 





A WILTSHIRE 
CHILDHOOD 


By IDA GANDY. Delightful recollections 
of happy childish adventures, of wild 
summer picnickings and explorings and 
long winter expeditions, of bees and pine- 
apple pippins and rhubarb-wine at hay- 
making time; above all, of the Downs and 
the old stubborn country ways. Os. 
Illustrated by Marjorie Whittington. 


By BORIS CEDERHOLM. Translated by F. H. Lyon. “ This is one of the most striking 
records of personal experience in Soviet Russia yet published. Anyone who is interested 
to know the degree of cruelty to which men can attain and the degree of torture which 
they can suffer, may be recommended to read this book. An important publication.”— 


Times. Second Impression. 


SOME FASCINATING WOMEN OF THE RENAISSANCE 





Illustrated. 15s. 





By GIUSEPPE PORTIGLIOTTI. Translated from the Italian by Bernard Miall. 


“ Scholarly and brilliant essays in historical portraiture. The warm romantic spirit of the 





ENGLAND IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
1801—1805 


By A. F. FREMANTLE. “He has the 
dramatic artist’s power of breathing life 
into the dead bones of the past. One can 
read the book from cover to cover with 
unflagging interest and enjoyment.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 16s. 





THREE FINE NOVELS 


Renaissance glows in these intensely human pages.”—Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 





EDMUND BURKE AND THE 
REVOLT AGAINST THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


3y ALFRED COBBAN. An extremely 
interesting study of this great period of 
history and of the social and _ political 
thinking of Burke, Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and Southey. 8s. 6d. 








STRABANE 
OF THE MULBERRY HILLS 
By W. G. HAY. “Such subtlety, 
such close analysis of human 
motive, such unfailing under- 
standing of human nature. . 
—Times. 73. 6d. 





GOLDMAN ’S 
By SIGFRID SIWERTZ. 
Translated from the Swedish by 
- E. Gee Nasu. “Goldman is a 


” character who deserves to live.” 
—Daily Mail. 


OBLOMOV 
By IVAN GONCHAROY. An 


entirely new and complete trans- 
lation by Natalie Duddington of 
7s. 6d. this Russian classic. 10s. 6d. 


————— 
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Some Books of the Week 


the late Lord Curzon bought Tattershall Castle to 
from destruction, he had it thoroughly restored at 
expense and gave it to the National Trust. But 
He set experts to trace the history of the 


WuEN 
save it 
js Own 
7 dl not all. : , ; ! A 
t fifteenth-century pile and its owners, intending to 
Lin a book upon it as he liad done on Bodiam. The task 
at he did not live to accomplish was entrusted by him to 
the very competent hands of Mr. H. Avray Tipping, whose 
scholarly and superbly illustrated quarto, Tattershall Casile, 
Lincolnshire (Cape, 80s.), will be a lasting memorial of the 
ie-spirited donor. The great brick kcep, built by 
yet Cromwell, Treasurer to Henry VI, was remarkable in 
its day as a reversion to the castle type of three centuries 
earlier. But it appears that it was added to an existing 
stone castle which eighteenth-century lime-burners completely 
destroyed. Lord Cromwell's building accounts were found 
in. the Penshurst archives—the Sidneys held Tattershall for 
art of the sixteenth century—and. thus some idea may be 
ed of the Treasurer’s expenditure on the great mansion 
which was only one of his stately homes. One new fact 
brought out by Mr. Tipping is that brick was freely used in 
mediaeval England, and that Thorold Rogers was quite 
wiong in asserting the contrary. 
* * * * 

We thought that the increasing complexity of scientific 
research had made it inadvisable for any modern writer to 
take all science for his province. The contrary is proved, 
however, by Mr. W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham’s amazingly 
omniscient History of Science (Cambridge University Press, 
18s.). In this admirably planned and written volume Mr. 
Dampier-Whetham traces the evolution of scientific thought 
and research from the dawn of history in Babylonia and 

, through the ingenious speculations of the Greeks and 
past the blind alleys of the Middle ages, to the discoveries 
and theories of the present year. It is needless to say that 
Mr. Dampier-Whetham is a very high authority on physical 
science, but it is something of a revelation to find him equally 
sure as a guide in biology and other departments of thought. 
The ease with which he handles his immense subject is truly 
remarkable. Science is his wash-pot, and over philosophy 
has he cast his shoe. He has done very much more than 
merely to fulfil his modest aim in rewriting Whewell’s well- 
known book of a century ago; he here presents, in the most 
lueid and attractive fashion, “‘a complete outline of the 
development of scientific thought.”’ It would not be excessive 
to pay Mr. Dampier-Whetham the compliment which pleased 
Macaulay best of all, and to say that there is not a single 
sentence in his book which needs to be read twice before it 
can be understood. This is not to assert that there are not 
many sentences, and indeed pages, which require and deserve 
a in the mind, but that is due to the profundity 
of the subject—not to any lack of clearness in its presentation. 

* * * * 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s The Thing (Sheed and Ward, 7s. 6d.) 
is a controversial book of essays belonging to Mr. Chesterton’s 
particular brand of controversy. He makes, as always, a 
gallant — to prove what some people believe to be 
wisdom by what everyone acknowledges to be wit. Even 
those in agreement with his conclusions often doubt the 
cogency of their defence. Yet if we regard this volume 
hot as ammunition, wherewith to annihilate the sceptic, but 
as the bright plaything of the believer, how delightful it is ! 
Why should the sceptics have all the good satire? Besides, 
what wonderful passages are to be found in amongst the 
controversy. How profound is his thought when self defence 
or aggression cease to hold his attention. Then and then 
only he forces his readers to see that conversion to Catholicism 
may “ mean an active fruitful progress and even adventurous 
life of the intellect.” The last two paragraphs of ‘“ The 
Feast and the Ascetic” contain a parable concerned with 
4 magic spring. They are in reality an essay on happiness. 
It stands out of the book as ‘‘ The Thing ” ‘and could only 
have been written by a poet. 

* * * * 

Formerly the essay was the recreation of the learned and 
was not without its whimsies and oddities of style or thought. 
To-day the essayist serves a wider public and expresses not 
«0 much his own point of view as that of the ordinary man 
hurrying along the street or pottering about the garden. 
Geniality and a common-sense philosophy are requisite : 
eccentricity is to be avoided. Articles may provoke or con- 
tradict us: the essay must please us. The kindly exercise 
of. the essay form might well be recommended to dramatic 
critics and all writers who hold angry views. Mr. Priestley 
's a careful craftsman : the form. Whether he writes on 


ee and Judy, residential hotels, the country circus, or 
= or cars, he can always express in a happy way just what 
€ would say, had we, all, the power of expressing ourselves. 
(Meth of his essays in The Balconinny and Other Essays 
. uen, 5s.) or “* middles,” are topical, but none lacks quiet 
our, restrained fancy and genuine touches of observation. 


Miss Ruth de Rochemont, in Evolution of Art (Macmillan 
Company, 25s. net), aims at supplying a general reading public, 
intelligent, eager, but much occupied in its own business of 
living, with a synthesis of the world’s accomplishment in the 
arts of painting, sculpture, and print making. It is a question 
whether her book, with its 600 pages of close print, is not at 
once too short and too jong for its purpose—too short for its 
subject and too long for its readers. One can easily find 
fault with it in the matter of scale and proportion: a too 
copious section on the Italian painters, a somewhat perfunctory 
treatment of the sculptors and engravers, and sins of omission 
and commission when it comes to the moderns ard contem- 
poraries. If Mauve and Israels are to be mentioned, why not 
Bosboom? If Lavery, why not Steer? And Matthew 
should be singled out among the brothers Maris. But these 
names are merely incidental ; nor do we grudge fifteen modest 
pages devoted to ‘* The Life of Painting in America.” On the 
great figures, of painting especially, Miss de Rochemont writes 
with a sound judgment and not a little independence, qualities 
that in the main she brings to the consideration of modern 
tendencies. 

* * * * 

Mr. Osbert Sitwell contributes a lively, and characteristically 
provocative, preface to Thomas Rowlandson in the “ Famous 
Water-Colour Painters’ series (Studio, Limited, 5s. net). 
Rowlandson’s mother was French, and in these drawings, 
especially, Gallic influence is plainly manifested, but never, at 
the same time, has an artist been so happily, so un-self- 
consciously, national. ‘If England were to-morrow to be 
submerged beneath a tidal wave,” says Mr. Sitwell, ‘so long 
as a few typical drawings of Rowlandson survived, it would 
be very simple to reconstruct the life and appearance of her 
people’ ; and in his faithfulness to a permanent type, despite 
the special features of his time, is found one reason why the 
Nineteenth Century could not stomach him. From the same 
publishers comes Hiroshige in the “ Masters of the Colour 
Print’ series, introduced by Mr. Jiro Harada, who em- 
phasises a profound tranquillity as the 19th century Japanese 
artist’s special quality. 

* * * * 

One of the finest things in the Best Short Storics of 1929: 
America (Cape, 7s. 6d.) is the biography of a champion racing 
caterpillar, Red Peril. He was the fastest caterpillar in 
seven counties, winning scores of races, and a good many 
dollars for his owner, but there was one queer thing about 
him: he could not stand butter—however we do not wish 
to spoil good sport by telling how this celebrated insect’s 
doom was encompassed. The story is excellent fun: but it 
is more than that. It is the work of an artist of the short 
story who knows very well what he is about ; and if the book 
should not be considered worth the price for this alone, there 
are at least three other tales here of sufficient originality and 
distinction to make it thoroughly good value. This anthology 
editor, Mr. Edward O’Brien, also, by the way (like Mr. Moult) 
notes an increasing public appreciation of the art in which 
he specialises. ‘ Fifteen years ago,” he writes, “it was 
impossible to find more than one or two stories in a year’s 
file of American periodicals which revealed literary gifts of a 
more than technical order. . . . To-day such men as Sherwood 
Anderson, Ernest Hemingway, Ring Lardner and Morley 
Callaghan have educated a considerable public sufficiently 
for it to distinguish between ready-made stories and works of 
al * * * * 

Elizabethan England hated Spain, and the hatred was con- 
tinued all through the reign of Elizabeth’s successor. Thus it 
came about that in 1624 there was produced (to quote a con- 
temporary account) ‘‘ a very scandalous Comedie acted pub- 
lickly by the King’s Players, wherein they take the boldnes 
and presumption in a rude and dishonorable fashion to repre- 
sent on the Stage the persons of his Majestie, the King of 
Spaine, the Conde de Gondomar, the Bishop of Spalato, &c.” 
The author (prudently “ shifting out of the way”) was 
threatened with imprisonment, and his play ‘* antiquated and 
sylenced.”’ This was Thomas Middleton’s A Game at Chesse, 
which Mr. R. C. Bald now edits for the Cambridge University 
Press (12s. 6d.), and which Swinburne said was “ the only 
work of English poetry which may properly be called Aristo- 
phanic.” The four extant MS. texts—a fifth having emerged 
only last year—together with the three quartos, have been 
carefully collated by Mr. Bald, who has prefaced the book with 
a short sketch of the historical background and the stage- 
history of the play and ended it with a series of notes both 
textual and explanatory of the historical allusions. 








Owing to the exceptional pressure on our space this week we 
have had to hold over our usual Travel Section. Those of our 
readers who desire travel information are reminded that the 
‘* Spectator ’’ endeavours to put them into touch with such persons 
or agencies as may suit their requirements. Inquiries should be 
addressed to :—The Travel Manager, the SPECTATOR, 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Finance—Public and ‘Private 
Rake’s Progress : 


Ir a Committee were to be appointed to-morrow to 
consider the question of the growth in National Expendi- 
ture, it is highly probable that the terms of reference 
would be so framed that it would be impossible for its 
recommendations to cover any ground affected by political 
policy. And yet, if our expenditure over a long period 
of years is examined, it will be found that outside actual 
war expenditure and the aftermath of war expenditure, 
such as Pensions, the huge advance in our expenditure 
which is responsible for the heavy burden of taxation is 
mainly connected with the policy of successive Govern- 
ments of all parties, each and all having during their 
period of office enlarged the outlays for social services 
irrespective of the power of the Exchequer and of the 
country to stand the strain. 


INCREASED EXPENDITURE, 

At the last General Election it was confessedly the 
object of the Socialist Party to make colossal additions 
to the National Expenditure and incidentally to taxation. 
When it was found that the Labour Government was to 
be a minority Government, there were some who expected 
that the finance of the first session, at all events, would 
be severely orthodox, but others, remembering the 
strength of the extremists in the Party, were fearful of 
the present year marking the commencement of a fresh 
orgy of unproductive expenditure. Judging from the 
measures taken so far, the City sees reason to fear that 
these apprehensions will be more or less fulfilled. At the 
present time the social services involve a cost to the 
country of about £420,000,000 annually, and under the 
Bills now introduced unemployment doles and increased 
costs of education promise to add at least £20,000,000 to 
the expenditure for the coming year, while schemes are 
outlined involving much heavier permanent expenditure 
in the near future. And this quite independently of any 
outlays involved under Mr. Thomas’s unemployment 
relief schemes. 

Tue NATIONAL CREDIT. 

Quite apart from the vital question of whether such 
expenditure can or cannot be afforded by the community, 
and apart from the question of the advisability of the 
outlays, the financial critic is dragged into the duty of 
commenting upon the matter if only for the reason that it 
is impossible otherwise to make a fair comment upon 
such matters as the state of the National Credit and the 
outlook for Government Loans. To take a practical 
and concrete instance: I have recently drawn the 
attention of investors to the merits of the new 5 per cent. 
Conversion Loan, to the great success of which a further 
reference will be found in another column. When a 
British Government Loan is before the investors of the 
country, it becomes almost a patriotic duty for the 
financial journalist to give it every possible support, for 
the welfare of the National Credit is concerned with its 
success or failure and that in its turn affects every section 
of the community. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
af—I only put the case hypothetically—the financial 
journalist were convinced that the conduct of the National 
Finances was of a character which must inevitably injure, 
in time, the National Credit and occasion a fall in Govern- 
ment stocks, it would become his duty to warn the 
investor of the dangers which lay ahead. 

BrRIBING THE PROLETARIAT. 

And if I were to express the underlying thought in the 
minds of most commentators upon the National Finances, 
I do not think I should be far wrong in saying that the 
uppermost feeling is one of considerable anxiety with 
regard to the trend of events, but that, to some extent, 
the anxiety is relieved by a general though rather vague 
belief that underlying social unrest and underlying the 
doctrines of the Socialist extremist is a strong fund of 
sound common sense which may be trusted to correct any. 
excesses in National Expenditure or in unsound financial 
and social legislation before matters have gone too far to 
be retrieved. After all, it is argued, we are a democratic 
country and can change Governments more or less at our 





ns 
— 





will and, therefore, we have in this power a kind F 
guarantee against any real or lasting injury being inflictej 
upon the finances of the country. Personally, howeye 
I think that this comfortable notion leaves too much out 
of consideration the fact that this crime against th 
nation—for it is a crime—of unprofitable and unjustifiab) 
expenditure is not confined to one political party, byt} 
shared by all parties who, in their desire for powe 
frame their financial legislation along lines calculated j, 
please the greater mass of the voters. 
SuBSIDIZING UNEMPLOYMENT. 

But, it will be said, the voters are the entire community 
and Governments exist, after all, to fulfil the desires of th, 
community. It is just here, however, that we get to th 
root of the matter. The desires of the community x 
expressed in the demand for huge outlays made in rece} 
years for social services have up to the present been syp. 
plied, for the most part, out of the capital resources of 
the country. The money, in fact, has been provided by 
those who have had the double distress of being unable tj 
make their protests felt through the power of the yok 
and at the same time of perceiving that the policy pursue 
by successive Governments, so far from solving the ri 
problems of the situation, has only served to render mor fF 
permanent industrial depression, while in some directions, 
at least, unemployment as an industry has come to lk 
subsidized. If for the vast outlays on social service 
during the past decade there had been a good return iy 
the shape of improved trade, greater general prosperity § 
and greater employment, it would be easy to defend thoy 
outlays. The very reverse, however, has resulted ani 
the latest proposals of the present Government to give 

. the dole to youths leaving school unable to find immedist 
employment has stung to the quick the instincts of al 
self-respecting business men who recognize the inhereit 
folly, to say nothing worse, of such a policy. 

Some EssENTIALS. 

Three requisites would seem to be essential if ther 
is to be an ultimate return to real prosperity in th 
country with full employment for all combined with 
real social unity. There must be drastic but intelligent 
economy in the National Expenditure, accompaniel 
by a wise economy on the part of the community. Ther 
must be an abandonment by employers and employed 
alike of everything which prevents the exercise of th} 
maximum amount of effort and efficiency. This mus 
necessarily mean some sacrifice of time or of mone 
by all concerned. And finally, there must be a wel 
devised scheme whereby employers and employed shill 
determine a sound and rational scheme of sharing in the 
increased profits accruing from these improvements li 
organization, effort and general efficiency. 


Artuur W. Kuppy. 


Financial Notes 
New LoAn SUCCEss. 
WaritinG a fortnight ago in the Spectator I expressed the viet 
that the response to the new Loan was likely to be a ve 
large one, and I am glad to note that this expectation has 
been amply fulfilled, the Chancellor of the Exchequer beitg 
able to announce last Monday that cash subscriptions alot 
amounted to £154,000,0C0, while, in addition, ‘Treastt 
Bonds maturing next spring to the amount of £79,000,00 
have been surrendered for conversion. This  operatidl 
therefore, has put..the Treasury in a fairly strong positiet 
with regard. to its early maturing obligations, while it hs 
also increased the prospect of holders of the existing Wa 
Loan converting extensively into the new issue during 
months of January and February next. Unhappily, t 
success of the issue has not had very much effect up 
existing Government securities, but that, as I explain 
where, is largely due to the ill-effects produced by the prosptt 
of a further expansion in the national expenditure. 
* * * * 
Quiet MARKETS. wil 
Less business with a steady to dull tendency in secutilié 
has characterized the Stock Markets during the past W! 
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HOW TO BECOME AN 
EXPERT LINGUIST 


Remarkable Success of New Pelman Method of 
Learning French, Italian, Spanish and German. 








4 REMARKABLE success has been achieved by the 

famous Pelman Institute with its new system of 
teaching French, German, Italian and. Spanish without 
the use of English, 

People who have failed to learn languages by any other 
method are writing to say that the new Pelman plan has 
enabled them to master all those difficulties which for- 
merly prevented them from “ getting on” with French, 
Italian, German or Spanish. 

Here are a few examples of the letters now being re- 
ceived daily by the Languages Department of the Pelman 
Institute :— 

“T have only been learning German for five months; 


now I can not only read it, but also speak tt well.” 
(G. M. 148.) 


“T have learnt more French during the last three 
months than I learnt during some four or five years’ 
teaching on old-fashioned lines at a School.” (S. 382.) 


“I have found the Italian Course as interesting and 
absorbing as the French Course.” (UI. B. 202.) 


“I have spent some i00 hours on German studying 
by your methods; the results obtained in so short a 
time are amazing.” (G. P. 136.) 


“T think the Pelman system wonderful and very 
interesting. I’ could hardly believe that with so little 
time taken one could learn so much (French).” 

(M,. 1154.) 

“This is the easiest and quickest way of learning 
languages. In eight months I have learnt as much 
Spanish as I learnt French in eight years at school.” 

(S. K. 119.) 


Amongst the advantages of the new method are the 
following :— 

First. It enables you to learn French in French, 
Spanish in Spanish, Italian in Italian, and German in 
German. No English is employed, and consequently 
there is no translation. 


Second. There are no vocabularies to be learnt by 
heart. You learn the words you require by using them, 
and in such a way that they stay in your mind without 
effort. 


Third. Grammatical difficulties are avoided. The 
Pelman method enables you to read, write, speak and 
understand a Foreign Language without spending months 
studying dreary grammatical rules. You absorb the 
grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 


The new Pelman method of learning French, German, Italian 
and Spanish is explained 
in four little books. 
One describes the Pel- 
man French Course. 
Another describes the 
Pelman Spanish Course. 
A third describes the 
Pelman German Course. 
A fourth describes the 
Pelman Italian Course. 





You can have a free copy of any one of these books by 
writing for it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 
96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. State 
which one of the books you want, and it will be sent you by 
return, gratis and post free. 


Overseas Branches: PARIS, 35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas. NEW 
YORK, 71 West 45th Street. MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. 
LURBAN, Netal Bank Chambers. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 











] 
EVERY MODERN BOOK 


OBTAINABLE CAN BE PROCURED, 
AND COSTS NO MORE, FROM 


ASPREY’S 
(Book Dept.) 
169 NEW BOND ST., W. | 


ALSO SPECIAL BOOKS IN. FINE 
LEATHER BINDINGS. 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, | 


Visitors’ Books, Game Books, Hunting and 
Fishing Journals. 


POLO RECORDS, | 


Stalking Diaries, Yachting Records, Yachting | 
Guest Books. | 


REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


for the Table. All you require in 9 inches 
square. 








Write for Catalogue No. 169. 
ASPREY & CO., LTD., 
NEW BOND ST., W. 














| Chace’ seus Shaan 
Gifts at | 
The Times Book Club | 


Call while the rooms are still 
uncrowded, or write for a | 
Catalogue. | 





oo Beautifully Bound—lIIlustrated 

Gift Books, Art and Music, Biography 
and History, Essays and Literature, Sport 
and Travel, New Novels, and BOOKS 
FOR THE CHILDREN are among the 
classifications. 
You will find a gift for each of your ? 
: friends at The Times Book Club. 


. 
. . 
PPrTTTT TT TTT “ 














| We pay carriage on all orders of £2 
| and upwards, and we deliver free by 
our Motors in most districts within a 
20-mile radius, 


42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 
LONDON, W.1. 
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Buy your Christmas Presents at 


THE NEW BOOKSHOP 
IN 
BAKER STREET 


Any new book promptly supplied. Colour 

Prints after the Old Masters and after 

Cezanne, van Gogh and others. Medici, 

Poetry Bookshop, Favil Press and other 
Christmas Cards. 


Send for Catalogues. 


F. J. WARD, 1 BAKER STREET, 
W..1. 


Telephone: WELBECK 3747. 
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will 21-4 Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, 

hath a London, S.W. 1. 

Prevent ORMAMINT 
tablets destroy the 


Infection 


disease germs in 
mouth and throat, thus 
curing Sore Throat ‘and 
protecting you against 
infectious diseases, such 
as Influenza and Colds. 
Take a tablet whenever 
you are in crowded 
places. 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 
At all Chemists at 2/6 per bottle. 


Genatosan Ltp, Lovcurorovuci. 
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a 
Following the panicky fall of prices in New York, ther 
has come a somewhat steadier tone, with, so it is Teported,. 
a greater measure of confidence. It is pretty plain, however, 
that the panic was a severe and widespread one, for it 
ononeand the same day such heroic measures as a Teductionin 
the Federal Reserve Bank Rate, the unexpected Temission, 
of about £30,000,000 in taxation by the Government, and 
an extra dividend bonus by one of the big industrial companies 
to bring about a better state of feeling. It seems now to 
generally anticipated that dull and sagging markets may be 
the order of the day in Wall .Street for some little time to 
come. As a consequence of the weakness in Wall St 
most industrial shares have shown an easier tendency, anj 
in the Mining Market Rhodesians have been dull, 


* * * * 


RECOVERY IN Braziu STOCKS. 

After a prolonged period of severe depression there hag 
been a distinct recovery during the past week in Brazilian 
securities, and notably in the stocks of some of the Sap 

Paulo Coffee Loans. I have explained on a previous Occasion 
that the fall in Brazilian stocks was due not merely to diff. 
culties experienced in financing the coffee crop, but to a 
deal of disquietude with regard to the whole system of rigid 
defence of the price of coffee by the severe restriction of 
exports. It is, therefore, satisfactory to know that the 
recovery of prices during the past week has been due not 
merely to reports as to the possibility of Sterling credits bej 
granted to San Paulo, but to the belief that if such credits 
are arranged they will be on sound lines both as regards the 
security of the credits themselves ,and as regards Brazilian 
finance. 

* * * * 


Burma Corporation. 

The latest report of the Burma Corporation is distinctly 
good. There was a further increase in tonnage handled, while 
prices for lead and copper were more favourable, and the 
trading profit for the year was Rs. 2,08,89,779 as against Rs, 
1,66,46,809 in the previous year. The net profit, too, showed 
a substantial increase, while the dividend for the year was 
9 per cent. ., inclusive of a bonus of 1} per cent., as compared 
with 7} per cent. for the previous year. The report showed 
that the ore reserve position is satisfactory. 


* * * * 


CHARTERHOUSE INVESTMENT. 

After making allowances for the difficulties which must 
have confronted all industrial finance companies during the 
past year, the latest Report of the Charterhouse Investment 
Trust can be regarded as very satisfactory. There is a profit 
of £241,570, and the directors are able to maintain the 10 
per cent. dividend for the year on the Ordinary with a sub- 
stantial carry-forward of £63,334. There are also further 


| allocations to the Special and General Reserves, the latter 


now standing at £250,000, In compliance with the require: 
ment of the new Companies Act, the balance sheet discloses 
very fully not only the names and particulars of any subsidiary 
company but even “shares acquired in course ‘of business 
for the purpose of re-sale at cost or under.”’ This last point 
complies with the requirement of the Act that when these 
share interests amount to more than half the share capitil 
of the company whose shares have been acquired, or whe 
they constitute the majority voting power of that company, 
they come within the definition of ‘* Subsidiary,” and have, 
therefore, to be shown in the balance sheet. 


* % * * 


BANK OF ENGLAND GOVERNORSHIP. 

The Money Market is well pleased that Mr. Montagu 
Norman should have consented to accept nomination next 
April for another year of Governorship of the Bank. For 
the City has conie increasingly to realise the importance ot 
continuity in mahagement and policy of the Bank of E 7ngland 
during the exceptionally difficult times through which we 
are passing. Whether, and if so how soon, we shall retum 
to normal conditions and possibly to the old system of 
periodical changes in Governors, it is impossible to say, 
but there can be no question that it must be reckoned among 
the fortunate incidents of the past decade that during the 
most difficult period, the Bank of England has had the services 
of so highly qyalified a practical Banker as Mr. Norman, 
who has won thé confidence not only of banking and financial 
circles here, but of Money Markets all over the world, The 
City is also glad to note that Sir Ernest Harv: ey is accepting 
nomination for a second year of office as Deputy Governor, 
for it is felt that Mr. Norman as Governor, and Sir Ernest 
Harvey as Deputy, supported by exceptionally strong met 
in the chief official positions, represent a strong team at 3 
moment when such strength is urgently required, in view 
the many complex financial problems both local and inter 
national which have to be handled. 

A. W. K. 
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[SPEND CHRISTMAS 


at vie awe of Naaeens _ Healing 











Standing in its own 200-acre Park. 
THE STANBOROUGHS offers you the ideal Christmas & 


—a happy time , Se with all the comforts and 
luxuries of a modern Hydropathic establishment. 
There will be a special programme for Christmas 
: week commencing Christmas Eve, and on Boxing 
Z Night Mr. Charles Lidington | will give a Recital of 
on Basco Carol.” sl — = 
= e true physician 1s one who best aids Nature = 
Z in her work of restoration. Health-building is = 
Z a scientific development. For 20 years The = 
Z Stanboroughs with great success has bee = 
Z administrating treatment to which all kinds o 
Z sickness most readily respond. In treating 
Zd disease with natural remedies, the first step 
Z is to find out the underlying cause of the 
2 symptoms, which are frequently due to 
Z errors in diet extending over a long = 
Z period. Knowing the vital importance 
Z of this, every patient visiting The 
Z Stanboroughs is prescribed special 
z dietary which is personally super- 
= vised by the resident physician. 


The Stanboroughs 


HYDRO & HEALTH HOME, 
WATFORD, HERTS. 


"Phone: WATFORD 1751. 
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Everywhere. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - - £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1929) - £272,860,019 








HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








HOME and OVERSEAS. 


BANKING, both 





Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS’ OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 






















& INFLUENZA 


All doctors recommend Aspirin as one of the 
most potent weapons against Colds and Influenza. 
But the Aspirin must be genuine, pure and really 
efficacious. Do not be misled by exciting adver- 
tisements into paying extravagant prices for what 
are really very ordinary Aspirin Tablets, or by 
saving a few pence into buying cheap unbranded 
tablets of unknown origin which often have little 
or no therapeutic effect. 


Steer the Middle Course 


and buy Howards’ Aspirin Tablets, which are 
made only from Howards’ own purest Aspirin, 
are extremely efficacious, and do not upset the 
digestion. 


SALES OVER A MiLLION 
A WEEK 


This is clear proof of the value of 


HOWARDS’ 
ASPIRIN TABLETS 














AND 


EARN PAYMENT 


SAVE 


NTEREST IS PAID half-yearly—January Ist 
I and July 1lst—by this Society to Investors who 

take up its Shares. Accounts may be opened 
with any sum from 1/- to within £5,000. 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


WITHDRAWAL of part or whole of an Invest- 
ment at short notice. No depreciation in value, and 
no Brokers’ fees or other expense incurred. 


FULLY SECURED 
THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over 
£5,900,000 and the Reserves exceed £294,000. 


THUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 


WESTBOURNE PARK 


Buitoinc Gociety 
| 136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, 
PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 


Rev. S. W. HucuEs, D.D., and 
Ernest W. Bearp, Esq. 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS sent free of charge. 








Trustees: 


can be made through any branch of the Midland, 


Remittances 
Barclays or Lloyds Banks, 


FREE OF TAX 








C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.LS., F.L.A.A., Manager. 
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Pay 


CCSD ESTES INEST FINE FINE FINE FINE FINE FINETD 





Bell & Sons 
AFGHANISTAN 


From Darius to Amanullah 
SIR GEORGE MACMUNN 


Afghanistan is perhaps the most dramatic in_ its 
history, and most interesting in its people of any 
country in the world. Hitherto there has been no 
book that gives the romantic and often terrible story 
as a whole, that pictures the great uplands between 
Oxus and Indus, that tells us of the strange medley 
of ancient races which fill the pockets among the moun- 
tains, or brings to light and emphasizes the inseparable 
connection between Afghanistan and India. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 21s. net 


AT HOME AMONG THE ATOMS 
PROF. JAMES KENDALL 
Professor of Chemistry, University of Edinburgh 

“The author adds to his expert scientific knowledge 
the gifts of a lively imagination and high spirits—a 
combination which has resulted in a book, at once 
authoritative, witty and amusing, which holds the 
reader’s attention from the first page to the last. 

Here will be found a trustworthy yet simple and enter- 
taining account of atomic structure and energy and 
other recent developments of chemistry.” TIMES LIT. 
SUPP, : Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 


SECOND JOURNAL TO ELIZA . 
LAURENCE STERNE 

Hitherto known as “ Letters supposed to have been 
written by Yorick and Eliza”, by an anonymous 
author, but now.shown to be a second version of the 
Journal to Etiza. Introduction: by MARGARET R. B. 
SHAW. Preface by CHARLES WHIBLEY. Edition 
limited to 1,000 copies, 21s. net 


WINTER SPORT IN EUROPE 
BECKET WILLIAMS 


An unconventional but practical guide-book to winter 

sports centres, large and small, far and near, through- 

out Europe. ‘$A very delightful book to read . . 

practical well written will save a lot of 

trouble and offer many useful suggestions.” EVERYMAN. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. xet 


INDIA UNDER WELLESLEY 
P. E. ROBERTS 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford 

“A most fascinating study.” SUNDAY TIMES. 
“ Wellesley himself, as well as the Wellington of those 
days, has beem restored vividly to our imaginations in 
Mr. Roberts’ scholarly and well-written book.” york- 
SHIRE POST.) 15s. net 








LOGIC FOR USE 
F. C. S. SCHILLER 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
The author is one of the few living English philo- 
sophers with an international reputation. His book is 
written “to interest students, and particularly students 
of the sciences, in the cognitive operations of their 
minds.” 16s. net 


A HISTORY FOR BRITISH 
PEOPLE 
D. C. SOMERVELL 
A history of the British Isles, of our Empire, of the 
ancient peoples whose culture has been our legacy, and 


of the nations whose civilisation we share. 
1,176 Pages. 12s. 6d. net 


THE ODES OF HORACE 


The Latin Text with Verse Translations by various 
hands chosen by H. E. BUTLER; Professor of 
Latin, University College, London. 7s. 6d. net 








YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Better Design 


os arts and crafts of England, and, for that matter 

of Europe and the rest of the civilized world ay 
at the present time at a very low ebb, and possess litte 
artistic significance. 

To realize this it is only necessary to compare the desi 
of modern buildings and furniture, modern fittings anq 
domestic articles with those of the eighteenth centypy 
The English craftsmen of the eighteenth century, my. 
tured in tradition, possessed an extremely keen unde. 
standing of, and feeling for, design. To-day, in a, 
essentially commercial age, design is not considered of 
primary importance. The commercial mind is apt tj 
overlook design because it is not a concrete asset, and 
therefore unnecessary either in contemporary life, or ty 
posterity. Sporadic attempts are made from time ty 
time by learned societies, architects and critics to reviye 
an interest in good design: but all to no purpose. The 
individual unsupported effort of an architect who builds 
a house of good design is overwhelmed and its effect 
nullified by the ten thousand other houses of bad desj 
which spring up around it. The same stultification of 
isolated endeavour applies equally to decoration and to 
furniture, and, in fact, to every branch of modern applied 
art. The great mass of the people never demand what 
they do not understand and therefore cannot appreciate, 
For this reason, fundamentally bad design may be said 
definitely to predominate to-day. 

‘lo make a tradition of good design to-day, as it was 
in the past, would be an impossible task. Organized 
educational campaigns throughout the’ world would 
have but little if any effect in bringing its enor. 
mously increased population under the sway of an artistic 
tradition. An artistic tradition is born and not made, 
Whether this century is a period of transition, undecided 
and experimental, and whether the next century wil 
succeed in resolving the doubts of this and evolve an 
‘artistic creed Of traditional design, which all artists 
architects, designers and craftsmen will possess in com- 
mon, may be open to question. We of -this century, 
however, must live in the hope that it will be so, and that 
the England of the future will reflect in its buildings and 
interior decoration, in its furniture and household appur. 
tenances, a school of traditional design equal to that 
which obtained in the past. 

What has been said may be criticized on the ground 
that I have disregarded the many people to-day who » 
sincerely appreciate good design. But I should like to 
make it clear that, in these.remarks, I. am only referring 
to modern design. The design that persisted previow 
to the decadence of the nineteenth century is recognizel 
as good and of a high standard* but to reproduce this 
old design, or merely to rehash it, does not result in gool 
modern design. To rebuild a modern house in the 
Georgian style, or to reproduce a Queen Anne chair, o 
again to make an electric light fitting in imitation of a 
old candelabra, is to ignore the basic principles of design. 
If the designers of the past had done this, then thei 
work would never have approached the high standarl 
that it actually reached. It would have been untrue ti 
the period to which it belonged, and would, accordingly, 
have been only a sham and an imitation. 

The aesthetic principles of design cannot be appliel 
as a mathematical formula. They are not man-mate 
laws, but owe their existence to such extraneous influence 
as the natural development of a human requirement, tlt 
limitations of a material, and the exigencies of a climate. 
The correct application of these aesthetic principles 
therefore, does not require a studious or learned miné, 
but a temperament to which creative power, imaginatiol 
and breadth of vision belong. 

In order that the man in the street may be able ti 
grasp better the meaning of the principles of design the 
following examples may be cited. Greek architectut 
had square openings, owing to its trabeated constructio) 
In such a construction an opening was spanned by a beall 
of stone or marble. This necessitated the openings bei 
narrow, as such materials were unable to withstand ¢ 





* An exception to this is the eighteenth century Gothic revival 
and the extravagances in the Chinese manner which owed thet 
conception to romanticism and a love of the exotic. 
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THE 
SOUL OF 


TOBACCO 


1 ye cas ath hi says of 
flowers that they yield up 
their Soul in perfume. What a 


noble thought ! 


But to the pipe-lover there is 
something infinitely sweeter than 
the perfume of flowers—the Soul 
of Craven Mixture. 


The Soul of ‘‘ Craven” is 
inimitable, unmatchable. You 
cannot find it in other Tobaccos 
any more than you can find the 
perfume of the natural rose in a 
soulless imitation. 


And the appeal to the sense of 
taste! How bewitchingly and 
entrancingly Craven captivates the 
taste. How lovingly the smoker 
of Craven Mixture handles his 
pipe. To him the taste and 
perfume of Craven is the very 
SOUL of Tobacco—something to 
dwell upon, to revel in; some- 
thing, as Sir J. M. Barrie says, 
** to live for.” 


2 OZS. 2!5 


Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
202. 2/5, 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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transverse strain. In Roman architecture, on the ot = 
hand, the openings were arched, as the Romang te 
the method of forming an arch with wedge-sha veel ig’ 
The pointed arch of Gothic architecture owed its formes: 
to constructional and not aesthetic reasons. It came ahe 
owing to the difficulty of vaulting an oblong comparty | 
with semi-circular arches. : 
To use the design of a Gothic covering with g | 
construction is to misapply the principles of des} A 
the Gothic arch in this case is of no constructional y, | 
and is merely a sham. Houses in hot countries haye 
small windows, and where there is much snow, gg} 
Switzerland, wide eaves overhang the roofs. Sky-se , | 
in New York have been evolved because New York is f 





on an island, and the only way of increasing the byilg | 
area is to go upwards. It would be absurd to ereg 






























sky-scraper in the Sahara for reasons of design, 
are made of vertical proportions because the human fom 
has more height than breadth. All chairs are design 
with seats 18 in. high because this is the most conyenieg, 
height ; writing tables are 2 ft. 6 in. for the same reagg, 
The above examples show how design is affected by 
requirements, both human, materialistic and climate, 
To go against these laws creates unnatural conditions 
invites inconvenience and discomfort, and results jy 
bad design because it is fundamentally incorrect, 4 
a striking example of this the aeroplane may be cit 
This machine is designed by an engineer, and its fom 
and shape are entirely subservient to its function) 
purpose. The designer never had any thought of giyj 
its form an artistic significance, and therefore, oyj 
to the form being subordinated to the function thy 
design is aesthetically good. This can be appreciatal 
from the appearance of an aeroplane in flight. That th 
material of which an object is made affects its desig 
can clearly be seen by comparing Nelson’s ‘ Victor 
made from timber, with the modern steel battlesh 
Both are of excellent and graceful design but, if the matali 
rials were reversed, the design of each would then be bad 

To-day, the only people who achieve good design nab 
rally are engineers. This is because they consider th 
function only and not the effect. 

Architects, unlike engineers, are hampered by tl 
existence of examples of architecture belonging to th 
past, familiarity with which prevents them from lookiy 
upon design with an unbiassed eve. 

They are for ever putting the cart before the hoy 
by thinking first of the design and then deflecting th 
principles ruling to-day to suit it. These principls 
created by human wants and _ necessities, economit 
conditions, and the requirements of material, shoul 
necessarily produce a definite style of modern desig, 
as different from past styles as the design of Nelson’s Fly 
Ship from that of ‘H.M.S. Hood.’ If, therefore, designes 
would follow the engineers, and permit the basic principls 
to control modern design, we should get a plainer ai 
purer form of aesthetic expression which, in its initil 
stages, through the lack of tradition and _precedett 
might be “ robotish ” in character, but which, if it wer 
faithfully adhered to by several generations of architec 
and designers, would eventually, surely. result in th 
formation of a definite English style; something thd 
fitted our racial characteristics, that suited our soci 
conditions, and was aesthetically harmonious with tt 
Englishman of the twentieth century, just as the Elia 
bethan house was suited to the requirements of our aneé 
tors of the sixteenth century. R. W. Symonns. 

(Copyright reserved.) 


Answets to Questions on “ Eyes” 


1. Rima’s eyes. Green Mansions. W.H. Hudson. Ch. vil 
2. Teresa’s. The Constant Nymph. M. Kennedy. Ch. ii— 
The door of the drawing-room at Todger’s. Martin Chuzzle 
Ch. ix. Dickens. 4. Mowgli. The Jungle Book. “Mowgli 
Brothers.” Kipling. 5. Sir Bedivere. ‘Morte d’Arthw 
Tennyson.—6. Uriah Heep. David Copperfield. Ch. x 
Dickens.——7. Lady Macbeth. Macbeth. Act v, %.! 
Shakespeare.——8. Hetty’s. Adam Bede. Ch. xv. George Eli 
9. Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid. Waterbabies. Ch. vi. (hal 
Kingsley.—10. Cleopatra. ‘A Dream of Fair Women.” Tennys® L 
11. The Butterfly’s wife. Just so Stories, “‘ The Butterfly t 
Stamped.” Kipling. 12. The Blessed Damozel’s. The Ble 
Damozel. D. G. Rossetti.- The Riv 
éct iii, Sc. 1. Sheridan. 




















13. Captain Absolute. 
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B k > illustrating, in colour, many of the latest productions and best values 
Autumn OO a 295 in tasteful Furniture, Carpets, Curtains and other Home Furnishings 
a ye oe gg 

Hamptons are Specialists x ogy 
in the Manufacture of -»* 


LOOSE COVERS @. 
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which they make entirely in their 
own Factories under expert super- 
vision. 






Samples of their newest designs together ye 
with exact estimates sent free. 







The Loose Cover illustrated Hamptons’ No. K.3471 
above is made of Hamptons’ 


“Wisteria? printed linen, Printed Linen. Exclusive design. A 


No. K.3146, 31 inches wide, perfect reproduction of a_ beautiful 
i ; 3 ey r vard old needlework Tapestry, on a coarse, 
i sc natural ground linen, with the design 


printed in old-world colour- 4 6 
ings. 3lin. wide. Per yard. 


PAW OXNS 


Decorators - Furnishers 





















Works and all Factories : 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, S.W.8& 


Telegraphic Address : 
“HAMITIC, LONDON.” 


j 
PALL MALL EAST, Pil 
LONDON, S.W.1 
’Phone: GERRARD 003) e 
Hamptons pay carriage to any 
Railway Stationin Great Britai» 
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It will come as something of a shock to most thinking 
people fo learn that patients are having to be turned 
away from “Moorfields,” the foremost Eye Hospital in 
England, because the present accommodation is in- 
adequate to deal with present day demands. 

The plans for the necessary extensions are all ready— 
only the money is lacking. It is confidently hoped 
fhat afl those who, because of the gift of sight, have 
found the world beautiful, will come to the aid of 
this grand old Hospital in its hour of need. Further 
particulars will be found on Page 773. 
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A MATTER 
OF METHOD 


There are several methods of saving money — for 
ourselves, our future, and more important still, for 
the future_of those dependent on us. 

Some of us put money in a bank—occasionally ; others 
invest in stocks and imes but how many realise that 
the greatest security and so often the best return are 
obtainable from a carefully chosen life policy? 

The comparative merits of an endowment assurance 
policy in the Scottish Widows’ Fund, and an investment 
in gilt-edged securities are discussed in a booklet 
which every investor should read. Send the coupon 
for a copy or write to:— 


THE SCOTTISH woes, Ea @ LIFE ASSURANCE 


Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London Offices: 28, Cornhill, E.C.3. and 17, Waterloo Pi lace, S.W.1. 


CUT HERE 


Please send me a copy o; ur 
booklet, “‘A Gilt-Edged le My 
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THE IMPORTANCE. OF 
HUMANE EDUCATION. 


When in Geneva visit the Humane 
*xhibition of the Animal Defence Society 
at 4 Cour St. Pierre. This Exhibition is 
unique and deals with every aspect of the 
Animal Protection Movement. 





BUREAU INTERNATIONAL HUMANITAIRE 
ZOOPHILE, 4 Cour St. Pierre, Geneva. 


President: Tae Ducuess or HaMiILton. 








Hon. Director: Miss Linp-ar-Hacesy. 

















World 
1” predict the future of any art is a hazy 

adventure, but so far as painting is concerned ; 
seems tolerably safe to say that the day of the We 
easel-picture’ is over. Nobody wants “ outsize” 
vases nowadays, and the few that appear in the Royy 
Academy and elsewhere rarely find a permanent hae 
except in a provincial art gallery. 

Under present conditions there are two demands {, 
pictures to which the artist should pay attention, Th 
first is for small pictures of moderate dimensions Suitable 
for the rooms of a small house or flat. The second js fy 
decorative painting on a larger scale, and this, whethe 
for a private or public building, means an artist or 
of artists being commissioned to fill definite spaces jy 
specified premises. < 

During recent years people who have large wall spaces 
to fill have wisely shown a preference for employing a 
artist to undertake a scheme of decoration, rather tha, 
make random purchases of pictures from various souress 
to hang on the walls. The result is that there has bee 
a remarkable revival of mural painting. ol 

Our national disposition’ to compromise - wheneye 
possible has made. itself particularly: manifest in th 
decoration of publi¢ buildings. Where there are eight 
spaces to be filled, authorities usually lack the co 
to trust one artist with the painting of all eight panek, 
But it is impossible that the best result should be obtained 
by engaging eight different artists each to paint a pand, 
Even when a superintending artist is appointed to 
co-ordinate the work .of the eight—as was done in th 
case of the panels in St. Stephen’s Hall, Westminster 
the best we can expect is a partial success. “Hither th 
total result is mediocre, or, if: the several artists are mé 
of genuine talent, then the very. individuality which i 
characteristic of all good painting makes. it -inevitabe 
that. the ensemble should have rather a_ patchwork 
appearance. _ All history and experience go to prove 
that the most memorable and successful sequences o 
decorative paintings have invariably‘ been the work of 
oné ‘artist. “Even in the Sistine Chapel~ the painting 
of Botticelli and other masters are secondary to thos 
of Michelangelo, and most visitors will agree that w 
could enjoy these others better could we see them ini 
separate apartment. 

If there is any future for abstract painting, this al» 
would appear to lie in the sphere of decorative painting 
rather than in the easel-picture. Individual taste plays 
so large a part in shaping the direction of this last, thi 
it would be futile to attempt to predict what will lk 
the prevailing-type. of the. future.- Realism of varios 
kinds seems for the moment tohave displaced romanticism, 
and the choice of contemporary collectors seems to lt 
principally between work of. an intimate, impression 
character, and more simplified paintings which accentualt 
three-dimensional design. ‘‘ Atmosphere,” “a quali 
much sought after in the late nineteenth century, is to-ti 
almost as unfashionable. as sentiment, ‘and “apart fru 
that passion for “ volumes ”’—which’ is the legacy d 


The Artist in a Better 



























































are clarity and definition. ey 10%. ae 
In nothing more than modern painting, however, } 
one man’s meat another’s poison, and there is a puble 
for paintings loyal to the traditions of the past, just# 
there is a public eager to approve the most dati 
innovations. created by inventors of new styles. § 
there are two essentials in the work_of all schools; tt 
one is sincerity, thé othér is craftsmanship. The fom 
is a gift of the gods, which an artist either possessés' 
not; the second can bé~ acquired, and the painter" 
indolent to acquire fine craftsmanship has_no lengtt 
future for his work even-if he has genius. In the imm 
diate past there has-been so much experiment in vari 
directions, that there has been -a~tendency to scal 
craftsmanship. By this. time the laboratory work 
the present generation has been pretty well conclud# 
and in the next decade or two we may reasonably expe 
and hope that the painters who have found themsel 
will proceed to perfect their craftsmanship for the gre 
beauty and permanence of their productions. 
' FRANK 
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THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


53 SHORT’S GARDENS, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


































Le Billet Doux, by E. Jackson Stodart, SION. THE TWO ILLUSTRA- 








(STUDIOS) 


A BEAUTIFUL SERIES OF 
STIPPLE ENGRAVINGS IN 
COLOUR DEPICTING THE “ VIE 
GALANTE” PERIOD OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN 
FRANCE. IMPRESSIONS ON 
NATURAL SHEEPSKIN VELLUM 
THEREBY ENHANCING THE 
EXTREMELY RICH QUALITY 
OF THE STIPPLE AND COLOUR. 


THE SUBJECTS CHOSEN ARE 
THE EMBODIMENT OF THE 
SOUL OF THE ERA WHEREIN 
ART REACHED ITS HIGHEST 
LEVEL OF HUMAN  EXPRES- 


21ONS IN HALF-TONE BLOCKS 
CAN BY NO MEANS CONVEY 
THE BEAUTY OF THE WORK 
AND COLOUR, BUT THEY WILL 
SERVE TO SHOW THE 
DELICACY AND GRACE OF 
THE COMPOSITIONS. 


EDITION STRICTLY LIMITED 
TO SIGNED ARTIST’S PROOF 
STATE ONLY. PLATES TO BE 
DESTROYED ON COMPLETION 
OF IMPRESSIONS. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
TO BE SENT TO YOU. 


You are cordially invited to visit the 


Studios and see the impressions being taken 


Le Modéle Honnéte, by E. Jackson Stodart. from the engraved plates. 
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and Mooern Pictures 














Queen Catherine of Braganza by Van Dyck, 


American and Colonial Visitors are invited to 
inspect our Collection of Fine Pictures by. the 
Leading Masters of the Fourteenth to Eighteenth 
Century English and Continental Schools. 





Wanted to Purchase: Fine Portraits by 
Romney, Raeburn, Hoppner, Lawrence, etc. 


GODFREY PHILLIPS GALLERIES 


43-44 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
Telephone: Regent 1980, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S BOOKS ror GIFTS 





THE LIFE OF 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
By W. F. MONYPENNY and G. E. BUCKLE. 
The Original Six-Volume Edition complete in two 
volumes revised by George Earic Buckle. With 
16 Photogravures. 3312 pages. 21s. net the set. 


OPEN HOUSE IN FLANDERS 
By BARONESS. ERNEST. DE -LA~ GRANGE. 
Introduction by F.-M. the Viscount Allenby. “A 
human document, a stirring record of the daily life of a 
noble daughter of France. It is, moreover, a faithful 
history of the War.”—Daily Mail. Illus. 15s. net. 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND 
1066-1901. By the Hon. CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., now Viscount Mersey. . “He endéavours to 
present living monarchs of flesh and blood sometimes 
with very human passions and — foibles.’—T/e 
Daily Telegraph. With Illustrations. 21s. net. 


ODDS AND ENDS OF MY LIFE 
By the COUNTESS CAVE. |“ Really the full-length 
portrait of a various and vivacious personality. ‘The 
book has almost.as mich charm as its author.’’-— 
The Morning Post. With Illustrations. - 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH TRADITION 


OF EDUCATION 
By CYRIL NORWOOD, D.Lit. DEAN INGE in the 
Evening Standard says: “It is a wise book such as 
could have been written only by one who knows 
well the peculiar history and traditions of secondary 
education.” Second Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 


BYWAYS Leaves from an Architect’s Notebook. 
By Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD,’ R.A.. ~ These 
studies, ranging through old towns from France, 
through Austria and. Germany to Scandinavia, are 
written with ‘distinction of. style and breadth of 
knowledge. -With ‘numerous illustrations, including 
some of the author’s pencil sketches. 15s. net. 


AFRICA AS I-HAVE KNOWN IT 
Nyasaland—East » Africa—Liberia—Senegal. By 

R. C. F. MAUGHAM. Much that Mr- Maugham 
writes of is now of. real historical importance, as 
changed and more civilized conditions make such 
experiences impossible in the future.” Illus. 21s. net. 


CHRISTIAN IDEAS IN 


POLITICAL HISTORY 
By the Rev. Canon C, E. OSBORNE, M.A. “ Canon 
Osborne has achieved a notable success. He covers 
19 centuries, and he covers them with point and 
pungency. This volume pulsates with life and throbs 
with sympathy.”—Birmingham Post. 10s. 6d. net. 


CONAN DOYLE’S 


Three Volumes of unparalleled value 


THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK HOLMES 
SHORT STORIES 
His Adventures; Memoirs; Return; 
His Last Bow and the Case Book. 
Five Volumes in One. 1348 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SHERLOCK HOLMES LONG 
STORIES 
A Study in Scarlet. The Valley of Fear. 
Hound of the Baskervilles. The Sign of Four. 
Four Volumes in One. 7s. 6d. net. 





THE CONAN DOYLE STORIES 
The Ring and the Camp; Pirates and Blue Water; 
Terror and Mystery; Twilight and the Unseen; 
Adventure and Medical Life; Tales of Long Ago. 
Six Volumes in One. 1216 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF 
SAN MICHELE By AXEL MUNTHE. 


“The autobiography of a doctor, wich I recom- 
mend for its keen pity, sympathy, wide understand- 
ing and irresistible humour.”—‘ LookER-ONn,” in the 
Daily Chronicle. Fourth Impression. 16s. net. 


THE WEARY ROAD 
Recollections of a Subaltern of Infantry. By 
CHARLES DOUIE. “Beautiful in its cool, dis- 
ciplined simplicity. His literary gifts are of a rare 
kind, and he achieves at times a classic manner.” 
—Sunday Referee. 6s. net. 


TIMES OF STRESS 
By Colonel LIONEL JAMES, C.B.E., D.S.O. “ He 
has witnessed many events of historical importance 
and met many people of the greatest influence. I 
have seldom read reminiscences at once so informing 
and attractive.”"—Punch, With Illustrations. 12s. net. 


ROYAL MARYS 
Princess Mary and her Predecessors. By E. 
THORNTON COOK. In these studies Mrs. 
Thornton Cook has collected much quaint and out- 
of-the-way information. Illustrated. 9s. net. 


ELIZABETH. B. BROWNING: 


LETTERS .TO HER SISTER 
1846-1859. Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
“These new letters are richer than any other of her 
published letters in domestic” and family affairs. 
The best. account yet published of how these two 
poets lived together.”—Times. Illustrated. 21s. net 


COUTTS’ The History of a Banking House. 
By RALPH M. ROBINSON. - Out of the mass of 
documents, and an extraordinary collection of corre- 
spondence preserved within the Bank, Mr. Robinson 
has produced a book of many-sided interest for the 
general reader. It is the first historical account that 
has been attempted. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A DOOR-KEEPER OF MUSIC 
By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. “ These admirably 
readable pages. . . . Mr. Fuller-Maitland does 
not only write for the musician, the quite general 
reader also will find a great deal to interest him.”’— 
Times. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


THE RELIGIOUS QUESTS OF 
THE GRAECO-ROMAN WORLD 


A Study in the Historical Background of Early 
Christianity. By Professor S$: ANGUS, Ph.D. “ No 
conspectus of equal value is anywhere to be found 
in the English language between the covers of a 
single book.”—New Statesman. 15s. net. 


NEW FICTION 


7s. 6d. net each 





SOLDIERS OF MISFORTUNE. By P. C. WREN 
STORM BIRD By MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES 
TO THE SUN: A Romance of Shakespeare 
By A. E. FISHER 
ON SOLWAY BRIDGE By G. E. MITTON 
A LITTLE WAY AHEAD By ALAN SULLIVAN 
THE INDISCRETIONS OF LIN MANG 
By RODNEY GILBERT 
THE CHINA VENTURE 
By DOROTHY GRAHAM 
SONS OF JACOB’ By MARY GRACE ASHTON 
DARK INHERITANCE 
By WILLIAM RANSTED BERRY 
ADVENTURE CALLS 
By KATHARINE WOOLLEY 





_JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
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A selection of books from an interesting and valuable 
list, which may be had from any bookseller 


Theology and Religion 


NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS: Essays— 
Reviews —- Interpretations. By W. K. LOWTHER 
CLARKE, D.D., with a Preface by Professor A. Natrne. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE CASE FOR EPISCOPACY. By K. D. 
MACKENZIE. Paper cover, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE ATONEMENT IN HISTORY AND IN 
LIFE. A volume of Essays edited by the Rev. L. W. 
GRENSTED, M.A., B.D., Fellow and Chaplain of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. With a Foreword by the Bishop 
ot Chelmsford. 10s. 6d. net. 

PROPOSED SCHEME OF UNION. Prepared 
by the Joint Committee of The Church of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon, The South India United Church, and The 
South India Provincial Synod of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church for presertation to the Governing Bodies of those 
Churches in India and elsewhere. With a Map. ls. net. 

CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA. The 
Story of the Negotiations. By E. H. M. WALLER, M.A., 
Bishop of Madras. With a Map. 2s. net. 

CHRISTIANITY AND CONDUCT. = (Lectures 
in Hyde Park: Series TIT.) By CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 
2s. 6d. net. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE COMMENT- 
ARIES AND HOMILIES OF ORIGEN. 
Translated by R. B. TOLLINGTON, D.D. (Translations 
of Christian Literature; Series I., Greek Texts.) 10s net. 

THE BOOK GOES MARCHING ON. By 
LILIAN DALTON. 1s. 6d. net. Explains exactly what the 
modern views of the Bible are. (S.P.C.K. and C.E.S.S.1.) 


History 


THE SIX LAMBETH CONFERENCES, 
1867-1920. Compiled under the direction of the 
Most Rev. RANDALL T. DAVIDSON, D.D., Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 1903—1928. 12s. 6d. net. (Dec.) 

ENGLISH RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE 
EIGHTH CENTURY. sj illustrated by contem- 
pory letters. By THOMAS ALLISON. M.A. 5s. net. 





THE BISHOP’S REGISTER. A translation of* 


documents from medieval episcopal registers designed to 
illustrate the contents of such registers as well as various 
phases of medieval episcopal activity. With Introduction 
and Notes by C. J. OFFER, M.A. 12s. 6d. net. 


Devotion 


THE RELIGION OF THE COLLECTS. 
Brief Meditaticns by J. B. LANCELOT. (Manuals of the 
Inner Life.) 2s. 6d. net. 

THE ONE SACRIFICE. By the Rev. C. P. 
HANKEY. Paper cover, 4d.; Cloth, ls. net. (A new 
communicant’s manual.) 


General 

FLOWERS AND TREES OF PALESTINE. 
By AUGUSTA A. TEMPLE. With thirty coloured itlus- 
strations by K. Marton Reynoups. 6s. net. 

A CHRISTMAS TREASURY. In Prose and 
Verse. Selected and Edited by LEONARD R. GRIBBLE. 
Cloth, 5s.; Gift Editicn, 10s. 6d. net. A charming Christ- 
mas gilt. Suitable for anyone. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. By E. F. EVERY, D.D., Bishop in Argen- 
tina and Eastern South America. With twelve illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 


AN ESKIMO VILLAGE. By SAMUEL KING 
HUTTON, M.D., F.R.G.S. With illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF MARRIAGE. By the Rev. 
CANON SPENCER H. ELLIOTT. 1s. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDCE. 
LONDON : Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. Inquiries invited. 
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Black’s 
New Books 


THE CHARM OF 
LANCASHIRE 


By J. CUMING WALTERS. 


With 24 full-page reproductions from pencil drawings by 
FRANK GREENWOOD. 7/6 net. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
& BERKSHIRE 


By G. E. MITTON. 


With 32 full-page illustrations in colour by 
SUTTON PALMER, R.I. 7/6 net. 


ENGLISH COSTUME OF THE 
19th CENTURY 


By JAMES LAVER. 


With 12 full-page illustrations in colour, and 30 in black 
and white by IRIS BROOKE. 6/- net. 


NEW YORK 
By ETHEL FLEMING. 


With 12 full-page reproductions from pencil drawings by 
HERBERT S. KATES. 21/- net. 


NATURAL HISTORY: 
ANIMALS 


By GECRGE JENNISON, F.Z.S. 
2nd Impression, profusely illustrated. 7/6 net. 


A MANUAL OF MENDELISM 
By JAMES WILSON, M.A., B.Sc. 


2nd Edition, revised and entirely reset. 4/6 net. 


WRITING FOR CHILDREN 


A manual for writers of juvenile fiction. 


By ARTHUR GROCM. 2/6 net. 


DON’TS FOR RATEPAYERS 
AND TAXPAYERS 


By J. H. BURTON. (size 44” x 23”) 1/- net. 





























Detailed prospectuses sent on application to 


4,5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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LIBERTY CURTAIN VELVETS. 


Lustrous Surface. Guaranteed Fadeless. 
50 ins. wide, 8/11 a yard. 
Other Qualities, 11/6 and 13/6. 
Patterns Post Free. LIBERTY & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 
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BRANKSOME 
TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 
The Cap Martin of England 
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BOOKS FOR ALL TASTES 
“This Delicious Book.” —CiemeNce DANE 


IN SEARCH OF SLOVAKIA 
by HENRY BAERLEIN 
Author of ‘“‘ Over the Hills of Ruthenia ” 


| Glasgow Herald: “It is a lyric of Slovakia. One might say 
here was another ‘Sentimental Journey,’ there is so much 
imagination in it, so much creative writing.” 
Cr. 8v0. 


{The Story of Astrology 

THE MYSTERY AND ROMANCE 
OF ASTROLOGY 

by C. J. S. THOMPSON 


The story of Astrology, the oldest of the sciences, and the 
' mystery and romance that have been associated with it through- 
| out the ages, is one of great human interest. The author has 
endeavoured to trace its origin and history from remote times, 
and to show how belief in the influence of the stars has affected 
the destinies of Empires, Kings and Natiens from the earliest 
period of which we have record. 
| Demy 8vo. Illustrated with woodcuts and miniatures. 


7s. 6d. net. 


15s. net. 
An Autobiography 


TWELVE MILESTONES : 
being the Peregrinations of Ethel Knight Kelly 
Daily Telegraph: *“ Mrs. Kelly’s reminiscences do not make 
a long book, as such books go, but there is more stuff of genuine 
interest in its pages than in many a more pretentious tome. 
| For this autobiographer has the gift of selection; she knows 
what is worth telling and she tells it with spirit. 
But the real attraction of her story lies in her own personz ality, 
which is full of vivacity, courage and charm.” 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
{Some Notable Novels 7s. 6d. net cach 
ZERO HOUR 
by GEORG GRABENHORST 


2nd Printing 
The German War Novel that is Different 
Sunday Graphic: “The nearest approach to the normal- 


thinking soldier’s view of the war that Germany—and 
perhaps any other country—has yet given us.” 


RAINFALL AT MORNING 
JESSIE DOUGLAS FOX 
The story of two sisters 


Daily Mirror; “ There is much beautiful work in this simply 
told story.” 


SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN 

by JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER 

The ecapaeid of an unfrocked priest 

Iliad, Book VI: * For he dwelt in a house by the highroad 
and gave entertainment to all that passed by. Nevertheless, 


of all these, there was not one found—to ward from him 
woeful destruction.” 


THE LIFE FASHIONABLE 
by PETER TRAILL 


, of which a butler is the hero; 
ho ordinary butler. 


THE VIRTUE OF THIS JEST 
by JAMES STUART MONTGOMERY 
Here is a real picaresque novel. The hero, Nick Swayne, is a 
rogue who haunted London at the time of the °45 rebellion 


and only cheated the hangman by a trick. ‘The author writes 
With a pretty wit and thoroughly relishes his villains. 


by 


but Mark is 








31 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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| MACMILLAN-———> 
| LORD 
| LANSDOWNE 


| 
| By LORD NEWTON, P.C. With portraits. 
| 25s. net. 

Observer: “Lord Newton’s business was to paint a 
portrait. He has painted it with conspicuous fidelity. 
Both he and his subject deserve that it should be ‘the 
picture of the year.” 





THE GARDEN OF FIDELITY 
Being the Autobiography of FLORA ANNIE 


Author of “ On the Face of the Waters.’ 
2s. 6d. net. 


STEEL, 
With portraits. 





SIR GEORGE PARKIN 
By the late SIR JOHN WILLISON. 
| 12s. 6d. net. 


With portraits. 





SIR CLIFFORD ALLBUTT: A Memoir 





| 

| By SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bart., G.C.V.O., 
M.D. With portraits. 15s. net. 

| 

| SOVEREIGNTY OF THE BRITISH 


' DOMINIONS 

| By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.C.L., D.Litt., Regius 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
| University of Edinburgh. 18s. net. 





POST-WAR UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
3y PROF. HENRY CLAY, M.A., Author of “ The 
Problem of Industrial Relations,” etc. 8s. 6d. net. 





WEALTH AND LIFE: A Study in Values 





By J. A. HOBSON, Author of “ Work and Wealth.” 
15s. net. 
THE COMPLETE STALKY & CO. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


With frontispiece and six- 





teen illustrations by L. Raven-Hiti. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net; leather, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD 
By SIR W. S. GILBERT. With eight i!lustrations in 


colour by W. RussELi 


Fiint, and drawings in line by 
Cuar_es E, Brock, R.I. 


7s. 6d. net. 





New Novels 
HANS FROST 


By HUGH WALPOLE. 7s. 6d. net. 





The Book Society’s October selection. 
WHITEOAKS 
3y MAZO DE 


famous novel which won the 
10,000 dollars. 7s. 6d. net. 


LA ROCHE, Author of 
Atlantic 


“ Jalna,” the 
Monthly prize of 





THE WASTED ISLAND 


By EIMAR O’DUFFY, Author of “King Goshawk 
and the Birds,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 
A story of Irish social and political life some fifteen 


years ago. 





SELECTED POEMS: Lyrical and Narrative 
By W. B. YEATS. 7s. 6d. net. 





A MISCELLANY 
Papers and Addresses by 
Litt.D., Author of “ 
Lectures on “ Poetry,” 


A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., 
Shakespearean Tragedy,” “ Oxford 
etc. 10s, 6d. net. 





** Macmillan’s Illustrated Christmas Catalogue 


post free 
on application. 





LM ACMILLAN & CO, 





LTD., LONDO\— 
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THE NEW 


BOOKS 


The new Books published this 
Autumn can be purchased through 
any branch of W. H. Smith & Son. 
Volumes ordered prior to publica- 
tion are obtained at the earliest pos- 


sible moment, without extra charge. 





W. H. SMITH & SON, Lrp. 


Newsagents : Booksellers : Stationers : Bookbinders 
1250 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
HEAD OFFICE: 


PARIS STRAND HOUSE, W.C. 2 BRUSSELS 
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FROM MOWBRAYS’ LIST 





THE CHURCH IN FRANCE, 1789—1848. 


A Study in Revival. By the Rev. C. S. PHILLIPS, M.A., DD. 
formerly Fellow and Lecturer of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
Cloth, 15s. (Post, 6d.) : , 
A study of the temporary eclipse of the Catholic Church in France 
under the Revolution and its subsequent revival, a period not covered 
by any previous work in English. While intended as a serious Piece 
of historical work, the book should also appeal strongly to the genetal 
reader. The story not only abounds in picturesque incident,. but also 
throws a flood of light on the present problem of Church and State in 
France and elsewhere. 


A NEW GIFT BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
STORiES OF THE APOSTLES AND 
EVANGELISTS. 


By L, C. STREATFEILD. With Foreword by Tur Bisnop og 
Kensincton. With Coloured Frontispiece and Six other Illustra. 
tions by J. Puitiips Paterson. Cloth, 4s. 6d. (Post, 5d.) 

“T can most heartily recommend this book specially to parents who 
are so often troubled by their difficulty of giving religious instruction 
to their children. ... To parents and teachers alike this book will 
prove to be a most valuable and welcome aid.”--From the Foreword. 


PRAYER IN MODERN LIFE. 
sy the Rev. FRANCIS UNDERHILL, M.A., Warden of Liddon 
House. Cloth, 5s. (Post 44d.) . = 
“Tt is a heartening and stabilizing book: There is a certain sweet 
reasonableness -about- Mr. Underhill’s way. of discussing things which 
imparts confidence and insinuates persuasion, . .. We believe that 
many ‘will find it comforting and steadying.’’—Guardian., 


THE MELODY OF LIFE. A Book of 
By the Rev, FATHER ANDREW, S.D.C. 
the Author. 3s. 6d. (Post 45d.) 

“The Meditations are not intended to save thought but suggest it, 
and to stimulate the power of religious reflection.” 


From the Introduction, 
NOW FOR THE STORY. A Collection of Stories and 
Illustrations for Children’s Sunday Lessons. Graded for 
various ages. By C. A. AULT. 3s. 6d. (Post 44d.) 
“This volume, like the author’s previous collection, By Way of 
Illustration, is well adapted for instruction in the Catholic Faith.” 
—Church Times, 





Meditations, 
With frontispiece by 





A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD., 


28 Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, London, W.1; 
and 9 High Street, Oxford. 


























Buy the Logical 


Bookcase 











ee If you buy a book- 











case which your pre- 
sent collection of 
books will fill, you 
will soon be faced 
with the problem of 





what to do with new 








volumes. If you buy 
a larger bookcase the 
vacant shelves will 
annoy you. The 
wisest plan is to 
choose a ‘* Gunn.” 


The “* Gunn ”’ Book- 


case is always com- 




































plete, yet always ex- 
tendible—you buy it 
section by section as 
your library grows. 
And you can arrange 
it to fit any part of a 
room, or, if necessary, 
all round it. 











THE 
“GUNN ” 


BOOK of the 
, SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE suggests and 


illustrates an infinite 
number of new ways for 
the safe keeping of books. 
It shows and explains the 
“GUNN” Sectional Book 
case that suits all shapes 
and sizes of books and 
reoms. Send for your free 
now. 








REGISTERED 


TRACE MARK, 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 
50a Paul Street, Finsbury, E,C.2. 


Mollis 
Tahip 
able, 


Peony 
copy; 











Makers of ithe femous 
Upholstery and Alagti: 
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“THINK NO COST TOO MUCH IN PURCHASING 
RARE BOOKS; NEXT TO THAT OF ACQUIRING 
GOOD FRIENDS | LOOK UPON THIS PURCHASE.” 
—Instructions to a Son, by Archibald, 1st Marquess of 
Argyie,; 1661. 
HOSE lovers of old and rare books whose 
time does not permit them to pay a visit to 
the OLDEST LONDON BooKsHoP, 29 New Bond 
Street, will find that our catalogues cover a wide 
field. We have also lately published specialized 
catalogues such as :— 


Cat. 253.—ENGLISH VERSE. 

Cat, 254.-—THe AGE or Pepys, ENGLISH Books, 
1660-1702. 

Cat. 256 and 265.—S1xTEENTH CENTURY Books. 

Cat. 258.—O.tp Music. 

Car. 259.—EpucaTIon AND Law. 

Car. 262.—Books on Russia, POLAND, FINLAND, 
Etc. 

Cat. 263.—UNRECORDED Books, AND Tupor 
AND Stuart Books. 

Cat. 264—Otp Newstracts ANd INTELLI- | 
GENCERS. 


Print Cat, 25.—ENGRAVED Portraits oF His-, 
TORICAL, LiItERARY AND 
CHARACTERS. 





Those who pay us the honour of a_ visit will find 
sympathetic attention to their interests. 


ELLIS, 


The Oldest London Bookshop, 
29 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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~ PHILIP 
SNOWDEN 


An_ Impartial Portrait 
by 
‘*EPHESIAN ”’ 


(C, E. Bechhofer Roberts) 








jut Published “at Published 


With that keen yet sympathetic 
insight that has made him such a 
startlingly original biographer 
“ Ephesian ” here paints an impartial 
portrait—unauthorized yet vividly 
faithful to its original — of this 
remarkable man, analysing the events 
and influences that have welded his 
character, and appreciating the 
genius that has conquered circum- 
stances and opposition. 


With a halj-tone frontispiece. 


7/6 net. 


CASSELL’S 
SERRE IONE NEE 














ELKIN MATHEWS & MARROT, LTD. 
“Another ‘JUNGLE BOOK.’” 
—Evening Standard. 
THE 
MEETING-POOL 


By 
MERVYN SKIPPER & R. W. CoucteRr. 
6s. net. (Second large printing.) 
THE Cuitpren’s Book or 1929. 


es —___—___— 


THIS POOR PLAYER 
By SHIRLEY WATKINS. 
480 pp., Large Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 








i AR RY ANE ooo. aren 








“In my opinion one of the finest novels that America has 


contributed. . . . This book is going to cause a sensa- 
tion in the literary world . . . I strongly urge my 


readers to secure This Poor Player without delay, and 7 
shall be glad to receive their thanks for the advice.”— 
—EDWARD CRICKMAY in The Sunday Referee. 
“A superb piece of characterization ... this is certainly 
a new star."—The Guardian. 
“Commands attention. ; 
S. P. B. MAIS in The Daily Telegraph. 
“Done with pe annie psychological insight.” 
—Public Opinion. 
“One of the greatest novels of the last decade.’ 
—LOUIS UNTERMEYER. 
“A superb achievement.”—JULIET LIT STERN. 








NOI’ REALY, 


THE OWL AND MOON 


Copies sent free on request. 
































54 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 








G. K. CHESTERTON 
THE THING 


Large Crown. 7s. 6d. net. 





“Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s new volume of esszys shows 
him at the top of his form . . . provocative, amusing, 
eloquent, and often very moving. There is enough 
argument for a lifetime on every page.’—Everyman. 


ALFRED NOYES 


THE OPALESCENT 
PARROT 


Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Essays in Revaluation would be the most appro- 
priate sub-title—in fact, the book covers a wide 
range of literary criticism from the Secret of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets to ‘* Bunyan Revisited.” 


THE FAME OF BLESSED 
THOMAS MORE 


A Symposium by Hilaire Belloc, Henry Browne, 

S.J., G. K. Chesterton, Reginald Blunt, Bede 

Jarrett, O.P., Lord Justice Russell, and 
Fr. Ronald Knox. 

2s. 6d. (wrapper). 3s. 6d. (cloth). 


RONALD KNOX 
ESSAYS IN SATIRE 


Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Last year this was one of the favourite Christmas 

books. There is no reason why it should not 
appear again! 








CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


THE MONSTROUS 
REGIMENT 


Large Crown. 7s. 6d. net. 





The author of Dr, Johnson and The American 
Heresy here deals with QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

. engagingly argued and particularly interesting 
in its witty and ingenious speculations as to what might 


have happened if England had not broken with Rome.’ 
—Scotsman 


AN IDEAL ‘* CHRISTMAS CARD” 


HOW FAR TO BETHLEHEM ? 


Poems by Mrs. G. Ki Chesterton. 





SHEED & WARD, 


31 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
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RARE BOOKS 











B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 
Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers. 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Larce and Uniguve Stock or O.p and New Books on ALi BrancueEs 


cr ARCHITECTURE, THE Decorative anD Fine Arts, &c., including 
Fine Booxs ror CoLtectors. 


Enquiries Solicited. Catalogues free on request. 








WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


have recently issued several catalogues containing many 
splendid bargains. Books in absolutely new condition 
offered at a fraction of their original prices. Also a list 
of General Literature, cheap Classical Reprints, etc. Post 
free on request. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 
(Booksellers since 1852), 

265 HIGH HOLBORN “38 LONDON, W.C.1. 

















BERTRAM ROTA specialises in 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


Catalogues sent free on application. 
Highest prices paid for rarities. 


76a DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.1 





—= 


RARE BOOKS 
FIRST EDITIONS @ MS. 


A collection of some 250 fine items from 
17th to 20th Century for disposal 
privately. 


Fully detailed lists will be sent to genuine collectors, 


Choice items, approximately 1730 to 1850, will gladly be 
purchased at high prices from private sources, 


MAJOR HARTLEY CLARK, 


West Chiltington, Pulborough, Sussex. 

















FIRST EDITIONS - 


| IS NOW READY AND WILL BE FORWARDED IMMEDIATELY 
t ON APPLICATION. 


Wm. DAWSON & Sons, Ltd. (#7 #7") LONDON, E.C.4 


’Phone: Central 5822, 


li E BEG TO INFORM COLLECTORS THAT A CATALOGUE OF | 


ESTEEMED AND MODERN AUTHORS 


BOOKS WANTED. | 


1888. 





Auld Licht Idyls. 
Window in Thrums. 1889. 
Old Wives’ Tale. 1908. 
Children of the Mist. 1898. 
South Wind. 1917. 
Way of All Flesh. 1903. 

Green Mansions. 1904. 

Doyle. Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 1892. 

Milne. When We Were Very Young. Special 

copy signed by the author. 1924. 
First editions of the above books and other books by these | 
authors. Also first editions of other famous novels. 


HIGHEST PRICES GIVEN. 


| RAPHAEL KING, | 
| 6 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, 
| Telephone Number: MUSEUM 7823. : 


Barrie. 
Barrie. 
Bennett. 
Phillpotts. 
Douglas. 
Butler. 
Hudson. 

















A NEW CATALOGUE 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


John and Edward Bumpus, Ltd., will be 
pleased to cend on request their new 
Catalogue of Books for Christmas, 1929. . 
The address is 350 Oxford Strect, W.1, 
and the telephone number Mayfair 1223. 
This catalogue represents the new books 
as well as the best books in print on a 
variety of subjects. 




















BOWES & BOWES 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Books are Welcome Gifts. 


We have Books for the General Reader, Fine 
and Limited Editions for the Collector, Illustrated 





Books. Children’s Books. 


A List of Christmas Gift Books 
will be sent free on application. 


A Bookshop since 1581. 


Telegrams and Cables : Bowes, Cambridge. 
































Here is a most lovable and ingratiating Xmas Gilt. 
The PRICES (Post free U.K.) 


Kapok-filted 
RICHMOND Art Silk (hand made 
Weatherproof - - 
HEAD-REST Pneumatic = {‘eflate 
completes the comfort oi pocket size) 
ihe HOME, and on the Art Silk - 
JOURNEY prevents tra- Washable 
vel fatigue. ; A ——— Full price. list from lead: 
ae act sta aaike, ta ing Stores or direct jrom 
worker—appeads | ra} 
robtist and delicate. 








people of discriminating tastes; also PICTURES FOR 
THE MODERN HOME, which will greatly interes 
those who are planning the interior decoration of thet 
homes, will be found in 


FOYLE’S ART DEPARTMENT 


There are to be frequent Exhibitions of Etchings and Engravings 
Sporting Prints, Water Colours and Oi! Paintings. 
If unabie to visit the Department, send for Foyle’s Catalogue af 
Dept. 17, which is entirely devoted to books on Fine and Applies 
Arts and Collecting, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Gerrard 9310 (5 lines). 




















A good selection of ILLUSTRATED BOOKS | 
& WORKS OF ART suitable for presentation 0} 


By i (a Levi vent entrant rantre 
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ENGLISH RIVIERA 


BRITAIN'S FAVOURITE WINTER RESORT 








Sasa wa sar 


q Every possible facility for outdoor 

recreation and indoor entertainment. 
Municipal Orchestra—World’s Best 
Vocalists and Instrumentalists. 


Last a. tre SE 


Tennis and Golf in exquisite sur- 
roundings. First-class Hotels and in- 
numerable Private Hotels and Board- 
ing Houses, with reasonable winter 
tariffs. 


i ret a tva. 


New Vita-glass Sun Lounge Open 
Daily, 
Large Tepid Sea-Water Swimming 
Baths 


Everything for Health and Happiness 
arranged by progressive Municipality. 


The world-famed Torbay Seaweed 
Baths and Dartmoor Peat Packs, in 
addition to modern SPA TREAT- 
MENTS exactly as available at 
famous foreign spas can be had at 
reasonable cost. 


The famous Scenic Gems:— 

BABBACOMBE, ODDICOMBE, WAT- 
COMBE, MAIDENCOMBE, ANSTEY’S 
COVE, BEACON COVE, COCKINGTON, 

ETC., are all within easy reach, and 
TORQUAY is also a splendid centre for the 
exploration of beautiful and romantic 
Dartmoor. 





Official Guide free on application to 
J. M. SCOTT, S.P.R. Dept., Torquay. 











The “Torbay Express” leaves Paddington 
each weekday at 12.0 noon ‘Torquay arr. 
3.35 p.m.—200 miles in 215 min. Many other 
weekday and Sunday services from Padding- 
ton. FRIDAY TO TUESDAY WEEK- 
END TICKETS and 
EXPRESS SERVICES from 
PADDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM, MAN- 
CHESTER, AND PRINCIPAL CENTRES 
OF POPULATION. 
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“1A Message to the Deaf 


FROM 


Major F. E. Verney, M.C. 


The author of the world-known and intimate character study 
OF 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Dear Mr. Dent, 
This is not so much a letter of gratitude to you as 
it is a message to every deaf person in the Kingdom, 
who, like myself, suffers from the curse of deafness, 
and | commence it by saying that if there is anything 
for which I would beg, borrow, or steal, it is your 
absolutely invaluable ** ARDENTE.” 
When I returned from the Prince of Wales’ last tour, 
my hearing got bad enough to force me to abandon 
all official duties, enormously curtail my social life, 
bar me to business, games, ordinary conversation, 
and all the things that make life. To be thus cut 
off from normal intercourse with friends, people, and 
affairs, to be unable to hear a play, listen to music; 
to be debarred from the exchange of ideas, to be 
minus most of the stimulation of existence was no 
less than paralysing. Your “ ARDENTE”’ arrived 
just in time to prevent me developing a permanent 
inferiority complex, and becoming a confirmed re- 
cluse. It has given me back effective touch with 
everything, and enabled me to resume my former 
activities in every respect. 
As my opening sentence indicates, | not only give 

you permission to publish this letter, but | ASK 
YOU TO PUBLISH IT BROADCAST. In fact, | 
beg you to do so. Only a deaf person can realise 
the terrible handicap of deafness, and having expe- 
perienced its deadening disabilities for three years, | 
want everyone with defective hearing to know what 
an extraordinary boon your “ ARDENTE”’ is. It 
makes all the difference between being a normal and 
effective human individual, able to participate in 
business and social life on a level with one’s fellows, 
and being a depressed and depressing nuisance to 
oneself and everybody else.— 


Yours faithfully, F. E. VERNEY, Major. 


WHEN seeking hearing, whether you are young or middle-aged 
or old, rich or poor, hard-of-hearing er acutely deaf (head 
noises), save time, a inconvenience, disappointment, and your 
hearing—TEST ‘ DENTE ”— it will surely be your choice, too, 
because it is the tes individual method, inconspicuous, and true-to- 
tone for indoors or outdoors, entirely different (uneopyable), guaran- 
teed and serviced by the greatest organisation in_ the — deaf 
world, under personal supervision of its inventor—Mr. R. H. Dent, 
who is the pioneer’ of individual ear fitting and originator of Free 
Home Tests. 

Remember, too, “‘ ARDENTE” was chosen for commendation by 
the whole important medical press and “ Truth,” Medically, 
Scientifically, and Acoustically ded and r 


CHOSEN FOR USE BY 


Professor Sir Ambrose Bane. Kt., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.; 
Col. Sir Henry Knollys, K.C.V.O.; 

Major F. E. Verney, M.C.; 

The late General Booth, C. H., and Lord Leverhulme, 





| as well as deaf doctors and medical men for their patients, and men, 
| women, and children in all stations of life. bl dard 
| prices put *‘ARDENTE’ and Hearing within the ak of all, 





CALL NOW FOR FREE TEST 


If unable to call, write, ’phone, or wire for details and 
oe Medical Reports.” 


—— HOME TESTS. ARRANGED 


Mr. H, Dent has established the world’s largest organisation 
in a service of the deaf with permanent SERVICE BUREAUX 
throughout the country for Doctors, Patients, and all interested 
in the Deaf, at the following addresses, where consultations, 
advice, demonstrations, and tests may be had without fee or 
obligation. Ask for ‘ Medical Reports.” 


BY EVERY M*R H DENTS 


ee | »? (ARDENT 


FOR DEAF EARS 


WRITE NOW 
DON’T DELAY } 
HEAR TO-DAY : 


Suite 76, 


309 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 


ae Betw seen Oxford Circus and Bond St. Tube Stations.) 
Phones: Mayfair 1380/1718. 


9 Duke St., CARDIFF. 118 New St., BIRMINGHAM. 

64 Park St., BRISTOL. 27 King St., MANCHESTER. 

271 High St., EXETER. 206 Sauchiehall St.. GLASGOW. 

37 Jameson St., HULL. 111 Princes St., _ EDINBURGH. 
59 Northumberland St., NEWCAST 








WHAT BETTER XMAS GIFT THAN HEARING 
to your deaf relative or friend? Ask for details of 


SPECIAL XMAS PRESENTATION SCHEME. 
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» PERFECT COFFEE ! 
: The Finest Coffee the world 
produces comes to Britain. 
Why, then, the complaint that Coffee P 
here is rarely good? . 
1 The answer: is: “Because it is 


usually so badly made,” 
o make Perfect Coffee, :owever, is 


quite an easy matter. 
It ‘is’ only necessary to have the 
Coffee pulverised to the correct degree M d f 
cams and to use a suitable Coffee a i rom : ys 
ilter. : “ 
ure cerine 
WE HAVE THEM BOTH! P sly 


Send P.O for 7/- for Patent Coffee and ee Glycerine & 
Filter and 1-lb. of our specially juice oF ripe Black Gurr 
pulverised ‘“ Perfection Coffee.” black currants. ant 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. They ate delight- e { 
A. DAVY & SONS, LTD. fully soothing. Yours Chemist colle thay 


(Coffee Specialists for 40 years), 


Piha creat scenes ” & V3 Per Box 





























we 


TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


SO CRISP. SO THIN, SO GOOD 
WW Fel) only by 


CARR'S -/ Carlisle J 


sna 








é< for real The 


safegy 


Winter Sports fais 


Crisp, powdery snow in abundance. No horm 
avalanches. First-class sport always r 
Comfortable hotels, wholesome ; most 
good cooking. En pension terms 10/- ? 
15/- per day. English spoken every: 
where, Fast comfortable steamers 
trains, Reduced fares for winter sports 

itors. 
“ersr SEASON—DECEMBER TO APRIL 


GoTo |! 


AY th 
Settin, 
anar 

NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 
Travel Bureau, Norway House, 23b 
Cockspur. Street, London, S.W. live 


CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR TOURS 
TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


By MAIL STEAMERS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON 
DECEMBER 13 AND 27, 1929 
JANUARY 3 AND 24, 1930 
Write for particulars to the Heau Office: 3, Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3, West End Agency, 125, Pall 
Mail, S.W.1. 


WEEKLY ROYAL MAIL SERVICE: 
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WANTED URGENTLY 


FOR SPOT CASH 


Highest Offers Up to Any 
Amount will be made 
for a limited time only. 
: ' for 
Old Foreign and English Silver, 
Old Miniatures.. Old Gold Boxes. 
Old Enamels in Gold. Old- 
fashioned Diamond or Coloured 
Stone Jewellery Large Old 
Pearls. Old. Paste and Marcasite 
Jewels. All “Antique Gold” and 
Silver objects. 


In dealing “with an old- cibtiblialiod Bond Street 
firm of high repute you are assured of absolute 
Safety and confidence. 


> 
Write or.apply to-day 


(Parcels shotild be sent by registered post) 


$. J. PHILLIPS, 


i NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


Mayfair 6261, 6262. 


W. 1. 


Telephone : 

















For every 
occasion— 


Wolsey ! 


NO matter what is your 

occupation—you will need 
Wolsey to keep you warm 
aid comfortable this winter. 


The pure wool of Wolsey is the finest 


safeguard against chills. It absorbs 
moisture and keeps ‘the body _ at a 
normal unvarying temperature in the 
most erratic weather conditions. 


PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 


WRITE DIRECT TO: WOLSE Y, LTD.,; IF you have any difficulty in 

getting the particular kind of Wolse y goods 3 you need, and we willsend you 

@tame and address where you can get what you require. - Our policy is to 
give satisfaction—and we want you to be satisfied. ya 


WOLSEY LTD., LEICESTER. 
CF.H.163 i 





SUN RAY CRUISES 





THEY WILL THINK OF 
THIS CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOUR WEEKS LATER 


which will be when they start enjoying . 
it—a Canadian Pacific Sun Ray Cruise: 
And they will keep on enjoying it 
for Six Weeks—and the memory of 
it will never fade during their lives! 


ISLES OF THE BLEST 


Tropic Isles—strange sights—primilive peoples from the 
mysterious hinterland of the Dark Continent —you see these 
oa this splendidly leisured Winter Cruise. Beautiful Madeira, 
with its blazing lowers—Dakar, in Senegal, and Takoradi, 
where you see huge ebony-skinned tribesmen from the 
interior and hear the tom-tom at nights—Victoria, in the 
Cameroons, once German possessions—Freetown, in Sierra 
Leone, Porto Praia Island, with its turtles and amber—Tener iffe 
(where Nelson lost his arm) and Grand C anary—Casablanc 
and Tangier, in Morocco, where desert caravans come pac 
Gibraltar, symbol of Britain’s greatness—and home by Lisbon, 

Sailing from Liverpool, January 25 by the DUCHESS OF 
RICHMOND. 


WEST INDIES 
PANAMA AND VENEZUELA 


Sun-kissed seas—the beauty of the coral isles—the pirate- 
haunted-history of the “Spanish Main’’—these are yours on 
this. splendidly _leisured cruise. You see Bermuda and the 

Bahamas, with their gleaming white coral houses—Havanz, 
with its magnificent Prado—Jam aica, old-time headquarters 
of bold, bad buccaneers—Panama, with its famous canal—the 
sky-nestling republic of Venezuela—Trinidad, land of hum- 
ming birds—Barbados, home of the flying fish—Porto Rico, 
that lovely tropical island—and then home, via beautiful 
Madeira. Sailing from Liverpool January 21 (from Vristol, 
January 22) by the DUCHESS OF ATHOLL. 


THE STEAMSHIPS 


The“ Duchess of Richmond” and the ‘* Duchess of Atholl” are 
the newest cruising Steamships of the world. Each is 20.000 
tons, and oil burning. Each Cruise takes six weeks, and not a 
rash from port to port, but in splendid leisure. -Fares from £95. 


Canadian Pacific Management Aboard & Ashore. 
Full information is in our Booklet No 84, or at will gladly 
send a personal representative. Write to-day to 


THE CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Worlds Greatest Travel System 


62, Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1; 
also at Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, Birmingham, Belfast, 
Manchester, Southampton, Paris, etc. 
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To Payers of Super Tax 
at the higher rates. 


I CAN offer you, on behalf 
of an old - established 
! Life Insurance Company 
| with funds of over 

£13,000,000, a gilt-edged in- 
| yestment whereby you can 
| secure a substantial tax-free 
| income for 10 years together 
with the guaranteed return 


A. H.. SCAIFE, J.P.. 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


TEL.: TEMPLE BAR 1966. 


All information received will be treated as strictly confidential, 





of your Capital, plus a 
handsome increment, at the 
end of that time or at prior 
death. 


Apply, giving date of your 
birth and the rate of Super 
Tax at which you are 
assessed, for particulars to 
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Country House 
Sewage Purification 


Cesspools cannot purify sewage. 

They septicise sewage; and aseptic condition, whethe 
or of the body, is a menace to health. 

Sanitate your garden, your estate, water courses, ponds, by the 
adoption of the Tuke & Bell Semi-septic system of Sewage 
Purification, guaranteed to produce an effluent comparable {y 
rain-water in appearance and free from smell. 

Our Installations can be seen.in work in every County in the 
Country. 

A list of users in your County will be sent upon application, 


r of SeWage 


Write for Booklet No, 14, whitch gives full particulars, 


TUKE & BELL, LTD., 
27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 
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HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


British in the men engaged in it; British in its material; British in that, 
while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN: 


British above all in its spirit. 
Will YOU HELP this BRITISH. enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE P 


It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 

Please give now, and remember the Life-boats*in your - Will. 
SEND 5/- TO-DAY. - 

THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 




















Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, Londen, W.C. 2. 











BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only te 

shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 

of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 

seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING, 


Bankers: Wittiams Dracon’s Bank, Ltp, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


























St 
that 
Cold 
with 


Simply put a drop of “ Vapex” on your handker- 
chief and breathe the germ-killing vapour which 
rises from it. This vapour becomes stronger and 
stronger as you inhale. You can feel it penetrating 
and clearing all the passages of the nose and throat. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD, 


PE 


(AEG TRADE MARK) 


/ INHALANT “S 











-DADDY’S PRIDE 


but 


DADDY DIED 


and so baby is of 
the present family of © 
4,773 children of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS 
_ . SOCIETY 


Over 33,000 received. 
Will you please help by { 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Further information gladly sup: 
plied by Secretary, | 
Rev. A, J, WESTCOTT, D.D., Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 
London, S.E. 11. ‘ 
Cheques crossid “Barclays,” and payable “ Waifs & Strays.” 

















“KROPP 


never requires grinding. 


The making of a Kropp blade is the work of skilled craftsmen— 
men whose genius finds expression in a high degree of judgment 
and manual dexterity. Their pride is the Kropp; their achievement 
Kropp supremacy as the leadey in its class, 


In case, Black Handle, 10/6 
» Ivory Handle, 18/- 
From alli 


H airdressers, 
Cutlers, Stores, 


Send postcard for a copy of “ Shavers’ Kit” 


Booklet No. 155. 


OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LTD., 
LONDON, W. 1. (Wholesale only) 








HE BEAUTY OF 


HUNDREDS OF YEARS PAST 


is reproduced in the choice 
Armenian Handworked Embroideries, Hand- 
kerchiefs, D’Oyleys, Cushion Covers, etc. 


MADE by rescued Armenian Women and Girls. Please your 
friends by giving a selection of these charming and choice 
goods this Christmas. Sample parcel sent on approval in Great 
Britain if references given. We also have a fine selection of 
Pottery from Jerusalcm and Chased Brass Work from Damascus; 
any of these articles would make SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 
CaH at-our showrooms and” see full range of ‘these goods any 
time between the hours of 10 a.m. and 3 p.m, 


Remember that you are giving employment to Armenian 
women rescued from sturvation, Write or call The 


FRIENDS OF ARMENIA, 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Showrooms open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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Those who state that, to-day, 
tobacco cannot be obtained of 
the quality of 20 or 30 years 


ago, should smoke FOUR 
SQUARE Matured Virginia. 
It has that genuine old style quality, 
is air-cured, sun-dried pure Virginia 
leaf, matured in the wood and cut 
from the cake. 


From most good tobacconists in 
1 and 20z. packets, or 20z-and 4oz. 
silvered tins, at 1/24d. per oz. 


ew 
Four mim Square 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD., 
Tobacco Manufacturers, PAISLEY. 


Established 1809. 
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Tracing a 
SQUEAL 


FREE TO 
MOTORISTS 


Write for a copy 
to-day, post free, 
asking for Edition 
“LP.,” and p'ease 
mention the make 
of your car. 


various factors. 
Brakes. 


instructions for 


problems, 
and diagrams 


adjustments, 





§ of 21 popular cars. 
\ Sir Henry Segrave’s “ Golden Arrow” 
and Captain Malcolm. Campbeli’s “ Blue- 
bird” were both fitted with Ferodo 
Brake and Ciutch Linings. 
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REGISTERED 


BRAKE LININGS 


FER ‘E 

ghUVO LIMITED, Chapel-en-le-Frith, via STOCKPORT. 

Useds Lig gents: London, Birmingham, Manchester, Brigaton, 
8, Liverpool, Bristol, Cardiff, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Carlisle, 


Squealing in brakes is caused by ; 
Effective _.remedies 
are described in the Ferodo Book of 
This useful book also con- 
tains hints on many other braking 
simple 

and 
descriptions of the braking systems 


F96 
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GIVE A 
“ LUVISCA” 
GARMENT. : 


a 


OR Business, Pleasure 
and special occasions 
“LUVISCA” SHIRTS, 
PYJAMAS and SOFT 
COLLARS are smart, 
serviceable, comfortable. 




















TaB 


Sold by Leading Hos- 
iers, Outfitters & Stores 





If any difficulty 
in obtaining, write 
Courtaulds, Lid. (Dept. 
58M), 16 St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, London, 
E.C.1, for name of your 
nearest retailer and 
descriptive literature. 


























SUMMER WARMTH 
THROUGHOUT THE 
WINTER. 


After the bitter experiences of last 
winter, we Britishers may well read such 
a claim with amazement, but little do we 
realise the simplicity with which this 
achievement has been brought within the 
bounds of practical possibility. 

Heating to the majority appears a very 
difficult problem, and yet it is only because 
of our proverbial regard for old-world 
ideas that we lose sight of the solution 
which has emanated from the progress of 
modern inventive genius during recent 
years. 

Every home can enjoy the comfort of 
cosy warmth throughout the house. If 
only we burn our fuel into heat for the 
interior of our homes instead of using it 
merely to burn and heat flues, we shall 
ensure a comfort hitherto unknown. 

The system which claims, and justly 
so, to accomplish this is the ‘* Onepipe 
Heater,’’ which can be installed complete 
in a few days without any structural 
alteration to the house at an approximate 
cost of £100-£130 complete. 

Pipes and Radiators are eliminated. 
There is only one fire, with stoking but 
twice daily. Over 400 Oneépipe Heaters 
have been installed throughout the 
United Kingdom. They are known by no 
other name,’ and must not be confused 
with similar or cheaper systems. 

Nothing is. lost but there is everything 
to gain by writing for particulars to the 
Secretary of the International Onepipe 
Heater, Ltd., 11 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W. 1. ‘Phones: Victoria 6932/3/4, 
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ADJUSTABLE REST-CHAIRS 
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Automatic 
Adjustable 
Back 


“THE BURLINGTON ” (Patented) 
— press the button and the back declines or automatically 


rises to any position desired by the occupant. Release the 
button and the back is locked. 


The arms open outwards, affording easy access and exit. The 
Leg Rest is adjustable to various inclinations, and can be used as a 
footstool. When not in use it slides under the seat. 


The Reading Desk and Side Tray are adjustable and removable. 
The only chair combining these conveniences, or that is so easily 
adjusted. The Upholstery is exceptionally deep, with spring 
elastic edges. 


Catalogue C23 of Adjustable Chairs, Free. 
168 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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nights. Who does 
not remember the Christmas 
thrills of childhood? Who 
amongst us does not still feel 
a thrill of pride and pleasure 
in preserving the spirit of 
Christmas ? 

Right through the year the 
same spirit animates 


The N-S-P-C-C 


It comes into the darkness of unhappy childhood 
with gifts of health, happiness and a fair chance in 
life. It aims to brighten ALL little lives which are 
saddened by ill-treatment and neglect. 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME A_ SPECIAL PLEA 
is made for little ones whom you could not fail 
to help could you but SEE their plight. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO-DAY to William J. Elliott, 
«Director, The National Soctety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Victory House, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 


























ADVERTISERS CAN GET DAY AND NIGHT 


SERVICE AT 


SPEAIGHT’S 


UP-TO-DATE TYPE FACES 
AND MODERN MACHINERY 
FOR THE PRODUCTION 
OF FINE PRINTING 














TYPESETTING 
STEREOTYPING 
PROCESS WORK 


FAST ROTARY PRESSES FOR PERIODICALS & MAGAZINES 


’Phone: HOLBORN 0481 (Four Lines) 


W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD., 98/99 Fetter Lane, E.c. 4 


The Largest Independent Periodical Printers in Lendon. 





Not connected with any Group. 
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A TIME TO GIVE 


Christmas-time is giving time. 


It reminds us of the most precious Gift the 
world has ever received. ‘God so loved... 
that He gave.” 


At this period we learn afresh that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 


May we offer suggestions? 


See to it that every member of your family’ 


possesses a Bible. There is no better gift. 


Think of the many millions in other lands who 
await the coming of the Book. Translations of 
it are multiplying. A large majority of the 
human race may now have at least part of 
Holy Writ in the mother-tongue. Let the Bible 
Society be your Santa Claus this Christmas to 
carry some copies for you to people who have 
never received them. 


It is the Book that sets forth the principles upon 
which the peace and happiness of the world are 


to be based. 
Send your gifis by way of: 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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-BOLSHEVISM and ATHEISM 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY is trying to 
counteract this by the production of Christian books and 
| the distribution of Christian tracts in the vernaculars of 
these countries. For these and other countries it has 
H commenced a FORWARD MOVEMENT, inaugurated at 
| the Mansion House on October 10. It is asking for 
£50,000. The Treasurer begs to ACKNOWLEDGE the 
| following DONATIONS :— 


The Religious Tract Society .. -- £1,000 
Anon. ; aS “a we ee £100 
The Misses Cory ws es as £100 
K. L. M. oe ee ae ee £50 
F. M. M. a es ae ue £50 
| H. B. M. eee 
Mr. A. J. Parnell = dad — £60 
| Rev. A. Taylor, M.A. .. a .. £52;10 
| Mr. J. H. Buxton, J.P. £50 


| The Hope Trust (for Soain and 
Portugal} a is a > 
Mr. L. T. Horne, C.B.E., M.A. aa £ 
Lady Howell Davies (D.R. Meeting)... £22/7/9 
Mrs. S. D. Wills aa we - £20 
The Lord Mayor of Leicester (Civic 


| Meeting) as : Bs : £19/8 
| Donations, Mansion House Meeting £17/2/2 
| Anon. we za : a £15 
Mrs. Chan pion £13 
Mr. John H. Aylott ‘ p £10/10 
Sir Thos. Henderson . ? £16;10 
Rev. C. H. Irwin, D.D. .. £10/10 
Mr. H. Aldenhoven £10 
| Mr. W. H. Bless!ey £10 
| Mrs. A. Britton £10 
| Mr. A. F. Buxton me 7 £10 
| Mr. J. S. Chown, M.C. .. a re £10 
| The Rev. J. O. Gage Dougherty, M.A £10/10 
| Mrs. Edmondson ‘ : <s £10 
! F. M., Edinburgh £10 
Mrs. J. Inglis .. £10 
Mrs. Craven-Jones £10 
Miss A. M. Lloyd £10 
Mrs. Manton F £10 
Mr A. W. Mills ; oe aT £10 
Miss Mit: helhill : ‘ £10 
Lady Overtoun .. ; ar £10 
Sir E. G. Plummer _.. ee £10 
Rev. the Hon. W. Talbot Rice, M.A £10 
Mr. A. H. Sabin : : £10 
Mr. H. ©. Walker ‘ £10 
| Mr. R. R. Webster ; ; ‘ £10 
} Sums under £10 £401/10 1 
| Total to November 11 2 £2,302/18'0 
i SN 
| Donations may be spread over five years and may be earmarked foi 
any particular country. Cheques crossed Lloyds Bank Ltd., payable 


to the Religious Tract Society, may be sent to 


THE SECRETARIES, 4 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, F.C. 4. 

















SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL 
THE 


Poor Clergy Relief 
Corporation 


Established 1856. Incorporated by Royal C'iarter, 1867. 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
, THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Patrons | THE ‘ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 

HIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money 
and clothing to the underpaid clergy of England, 

Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, their Widows and 

Orphan Daughters, in times of sickness, bereavement, 

or other temporary distress. 





The Committee meet twice every month to consider the 
cases brought before them, and to make grants. They 
are guided solely by the WANT AND WORTH of 
the Applicant. 

At this season of the year the applications for help 
show a marked increase, and a large fund is required 
to meet all the needs. Gifts of clothing of every 
description are also most gratefully received. 

The Corporation has aided more than 50,000 cases 


of clerical distress. 
Secretary—Capt. T. G. CARTER, R.N. 


Bankers—WESTMINSTER BANK, Ltd., 
Tavistock Square Branch, W.C. 1. 





HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 


















The § 
CHURCH 
ARMYS\ 
TARGET 


HRISTMAS is the Home 

A H 4 Festival, and the Church Army 
appy is endeavouring to give hundreds 

of poor families a HAPPY 

Xmas Christmas in their own homes. 


AT HOME Parcels of good fare sufficient to 
tide an average poor family over 


the Christmas period will be dis- 
for the poor tributed to recommended homes. 


Bought in large quantities, each parcel 
costs 10/-, but the retail value is 


£ will provide for nearly 15/-. 


ten families. 

‘eau COAL DISTRIBUTION. — Through 
10/ eit dew special arrangements the Church Army 

wo 1S 


na > 7. > , neeltas 
ene parcel, enabled to provide many needy 
homes with coal, but particularly during 
exceptionally cold snaps. 
Please send a gift to-day to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 
55 Bryanston St., London, W.1. Cheques, etc., crossed “ Barclays a/e 
Church Army.” 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
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LONELINESS and 


SOLATION 


at all times are pathetic, but never 
more so than at Christmastide. 


If you expect to join in the 
happiness of a festive home 
circle may we ask you in 
thankfulness to spare a 
gift towards relieving the 
utter loneliness of the 
DEAF and DUMB 
—many of whom 


are also BLIND. 


Trained and experienced workers will 
see that your help is applied to the best 
possible service. 


GIFTS will be thankfully received by 
GRAHAM W. SIMES, Secretary 


ROYAL ASSOCIATION in aid of the 


DEAF & DUMB 


413 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 








ERADICATE DISEASE 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Piease Send a Special Christmas Donation to: 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Read, London, W.9. 








S.P.C.K. Port and Voyage Chap- 
lains minister to British Empire 
Settlers on their journey. 


The Spectator of May 6, 1911, 
published a letter about the “ admir- 
able organization this Society puts 
freely at the disposal of those who 
are anxious to help inexperienced 
emigrants to our overseas dominions.” 


The Editor of the Spectator 
added: “We are delighted to give 
publicity to this most beneficial and 
imperial work.” 


£3,500 a year is the limit available 
for this work unless special gifts are 
sent to the Trea:*cers, $.P.C.K. House, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C. 2. Cheques crossed ‘“ Barclays 
Bank Ltd., a/c payee.” 
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SPECTATOR readers are invited 
to remember the urgent claims of 
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THEY GAVE 
MUCH 
FOR YOU 


Will you help them 
this Christmas ? 


There are still thousands of 
men, disabled in the Great War, 
for whom this will be a sad 
Christmas. They sacrificed 
everything but life itself for 
their country. Now they need 
and deserve your help. 

The Soldiers ‘and Sailors Help 
Society has given assistance to 
over 950,500 ex-Service men 
by finding them employment, 
money, food, clothing. 

In the Lord Roberts Memorial 


Workshops more than 3,000 
severely disabled men have 
been trained in new trades; 


thus despite heavy handicaps 
they are enabled to become 
self-supporting. 

There can be no better time to 
help those that want than 
Christmastide. 

Please give a donation or 
subscription to the Society 
among your Christmas gifts. 


SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS HELP 
SOCIETY 


and 
LORD ROBERTS 
MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS, 


(Room 40), 122 Brompton Road, 
London, S.W. 3. 
tered under War Charities Act. 
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CANCER 


HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, $.W3 
No Levvers. No Payments. 


THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 
LONDON DEVOTED TO CANCER 
TREATMENT AND RESEARCH. 


Fully equipped and spccially staffed. 


A certain number of beds are provided for 
advanced cases, who are kept comfortable 
and free from pain. 


AN URGENT APPEAL JS MADE FOR 


£150,000 


for Building Extensions, the first part of 

which will be wards for ‘middle income” 

patients who can contribute towards their 
cost, 


AND ALSO FOR RADIUM. 


Bankers—-Coutts & Co., 
Secretary— J. Courtney 


440 Strand, W.C.2 
Buchanan, C.BE, 











ON CHRISTMAS DAY 


Roast Beef and Plum Pudding Dinners will 
be served at the Institute to between 800 and 
1,000 Destitute men and women. 


During the Christmas Season parcels olf 

groceries, etc., will be distributed among 

hundreds of poverty- -stricken families in East 
Central London, 

Treats will be provided for crowds of sluw 


and back-street children, and 
Tons of coals for fircless grates. 
Will you join in this effort to give happi: 
ness to the poor at Christmas Time? 


Contributicns, much needed, should be addressed | 
WILLIAM WILKES, Secretary, VINE ST. 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1L 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 
(FOUNDED 1841). 
Last Annual Report gladly sent on application. 


INVALID CHILDREN’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


Patron: Her Majesty the Queen. 
SHARE YOUR CHRISTMAS JOYS 


with an invalid or crippled child. If you_have 
have not helped before, will you do so this Xmas 
52,000 CHILDREN heiped [ast year. 
Please send a Xmas donation to the Sec., LC.AA, 
117 sea 
UNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 











Has It Ever Struck You 


that most of the tramps, beggars, and down 
and-outs you see, and the wrong-doers you 
read about, are parents, and that consequently 
their children are much handic apped at the 
threshold of life? 


THE CHILDREN’S 
AID SOCIETY 


for 73 ‘years past, has been seeking and 
saving such children, and for Two Shillings 
you can have ‘the joy of maintaining ont 
child for one’ day in one of the Society's 
Homes. £12,000 a year is needed for this 
Christlike work. 


F, JAMES, Secretary, House, 


Victoria 
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raane reas wae") DR. BARNARDO'S | picur picuops CALL 


President 
the Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF LONSDALE, K.G. 








ANIMALS’ FREE HOSPITAL, 1 Hugh St., Victoria, 
in charge of TWO QUALIFIED VETERINARY 
SURGEONS, one resident. Accident cases at night. 
Indoor wards for horses, dogs and cats. Some 13,000 
animals annually. Grazing for convalescents. 
ANIMALS’ SHELTERS. Some 5,000 stray and 
unwanted animals received per morth. 

BLUE CROSS AND DRIVERS’ BRANCH works for 
the horse, pony and donkey. Opposes the export of 
work-worn horses. Provides motor ambulances for 
street accidents and trace horses. Grazing grounds 
for convalescents and tired horses. 

NORTH LONDON DOGS’ HOME receives through 
the Police Stray Dogs of North London. 2,000 Free 
Dog Licences issued yearly. 

Address: Col. M. W. DOUGLAS, C.S.i., C.LE., 
Secretary O.D.F.L., 72 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 








Miss Smallwood’s Society 
for the Assistance of Ladies 


in Reduced Circumstances. 
Under Royal Patronage. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


CHRISTMAS will soon be with us once 
more—Christmas, known as the Children’s 
Festival ; but it is our privilege to adminis- 
ter to.the old, and sick, and lonely. . We 
have to see that over 300 Ladies have gifts 
of money—extra gifts because it is 
Christmas. 

Then we want to suggest people kindly 
paying one year’s rent. Think how lovely 
to fall asleep on Christmas’ night and to 
wake up in the morning and know your 
rent is paid for a year. 

Please send your gifts of money as soon 
as possible—making cheques payable to: 


MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, 
LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN. 








“ ° ° 
Women and Children First ” 
300 Blind and Crippled Girls, from all parts 
of. Great Britain, are receiving indus- 
trial Training at ‘‘ The Crippleage,”’ to 
enable them to become self-supporting. 
200 Motherless and fatherless little girls 
are in our care at the Orphanage at 
Clacton. For 
1,000 poor women. street flower-sellers in 
’ London we are, all the year round, 
making efforts to brighten their lives, 
WILL YOU SEND’ A CHRISTMAS GIFT ? 


John Groom’s Crippleage 


and 


” J e e 
Flower Girls’ Mission 
(Resi (Established 1866) 
‘Wegistered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 
Treasurer: ERNEST J. LOVELL, Esq. 
The Ce eecretary: ALFRED G. GROOM. 
he Crippleage, Sekforde Street, London, E.C. 1. 


HOMES 





8,000 


Children being supported. 


10/- 
will feed one child 


for ten days at the 
Christmas Season. 


Please be Santa Claus 


to an orphan and destitute 
little one this Christmas. 


107,500 
Children have been 
admitted. 


Cheques & Orders payable ‘Dr. Barnardo’s 

Homes Food Fund,’ & crossed, addressed 

Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 

The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank 
those who have hitherto supported this Fund 
by their donations and subscriptions. 





Our recent researches have undoubtedly 
advanced our knowledge of Cancer, and it 
is not too much to hope that the further 
prosecution of the investigations will ulti- 
mately yield results of the greatest import- 
ance on the nature and treatment of the 
disease. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 











for Support for the A.CS. 


“With the knowledge we have of 
Dioceses containing many large 
parishes where money resources are 
scant, we wish to commend the work 
done by the Additional Curates 
Society. . . . It will be a prac- 
tical heip to Church work in difficult 
places if Churchpeople will keep the 
Society supplied with money for the 
grants it gives.” 


Signed by WILLIAM EBOR and 


seven other Bishops. 


Additional Curates 
Society, 
51 Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1. 








ROYAL SAILORS’ 
RESTS. 


PORTSMOUTH & DEVONPORT. 


Will you help the Trustees to raise 


A Memorial to the late 
Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E., 


at the Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, 
where a new administrative block is 
urgently needed ? 


Contributions to Hon. Treasurer, 
Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 











The Magdalen Hospital 
in Danger. 


The oldest Training Home for Girls in the 
country. A great National Charity; Founded 
in London in 1758, 

The Committee appeals to the people of 
England to help this Home in its great 
need. 15,000 girls have been helped in 

170 years. 
£15,000 is appealed for. £2,500 has been 
received to date. 

Please send a donation, large or small, to 


the Hon. Treasurers of the Appeal Fund, the 
Vagdalen Hospital, Streatham, S.W. 16. 








ee 





Christmas Dinners 


for 


5,000 Poor People. 


Parcels of i i 

& S of groceries, firing, blankets, and 
} wm ne, wil also _ distributed, and 
be Christmas and New Year Parties 
or, the Little Gea ew Year Parties 
fase send generous help to enable us t 
s. ‘ s to 

weet our usual Christmas Programme. . 
fice - Ter WHEATLEY, Hon. Supt., 
* IS Gray’s Inin Road, London, W.C. 1. 


; St. Giles’ 
hristian Mission 








‘‘Neither do I condemn thee”’ 


Will YOU show compassion for our large family of 
young girls rescued from the dangers of the streets? 
For over 100 years a Christlike work, leading a vast 
number of young women to a happier life, has been 


maintained by the 


LONDON FEMALE 
GUARDIAN SOCIETY 








1 Gijts from sympathetic readers 

AND The difficulties to-day are great. This largest and oldest a ae ae 

Wheatle 9 H 2-year Rescue Training Home in Gt. Britain pleads for FLS.A., Secretary, 191 High 

‘ ys omes help now. We most urgently need new subscribers. Street, Stoke Newington,. N. 16. 
Founded 1860. Incorporated 1928. Donations are needed to remove Bank overdraft, President: Sir THOMAS INSKIP 
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ON LEAVING 
$¢CHOOL 


AND THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 


SIR CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD 


helps parents to solve their great 
problem in the pages of his admir- 
able and far-sighted book, ‘On 
Leaving School.’ Out of the store- 
house of his great experience and 
knowledge of present-day condi- 
tions and the needs of the future, 
the author has provided a truce 
‘guide, philosopher and friend’ 
1 TH EDITION. 3/6 NET 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 


boda drRRRRRRRD 


£1,000 


by an annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 
£91 55 





can be provided 
at age 65 or at 
death if earlier 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No. shareholders 


No commission 








A Real Old- F eit 


PEAT FIRE tor XMAS 


Creates an atmosphere of its own. 


GOOD CHEER; HAPPINESS 
and CONTENTMENT. 


The “Peat Reek” brings the fragrance of the moors into 
your homes; it STIMULATES and anragloniogs S 


FOR DELIVERY IN TIME FOR X [AS | 

ORDER AT ONCE. | 

8,000 Blocks (extra large truck) - - £14 120 | 
4,000 he (truckload) - - + . £8 10 0 
2,000 cs (small do.) - - - - £5 15 0 
1,000 ee (in returnable bags) - - £3 10 0 
Carriage paid within 200 miles. Prices beyond on application. 

oer" Peat es: <: Ashcott, Somerset. | 

















SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


-& RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 7844. 


Patrons: 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Sir Epwin Dopp and Watter Scotes, Esq, 


Who will send a special 


Christmas Gift 


to this great redemptive agency among 
London’s poorest children? 


Treasurers : 


Nearly 150 Associated Missions. 

CRIPPLE MISSION (8,700 on Register). 

14 CHILDREN’S HOMES AND 
CAMPS. 


BAREFOOT MISSION 


cheer, garments, boots, toys). 


(supplying good 
Generous donations, large or small, will be gratefully 
acknowledged by 


ARTHUR BLACK, General Secretary, 
John Kirk House, 





32 John Streei, London, W.C. 1, 


——___ 
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HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. | 


It has ‘now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 
a cold uses a cambric or linen handkerchief he reinfects himself and 
prolongs the cold. A simple way to prevent this continual reinfection 
and, instead, give. the cold a chance to disappear, is to use “ TOINOCO 
SILKY FIB RE’ Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and destroy. Packed 
in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 2s., they can be obtained from 
all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 

THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., a 
(Dept, S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, EC. 








———., 





“CHOICEST HAMS FOR XMAS 


(make an ideal seasonable gift) at 1/24 per lb., weight 10 to 12 lbs, 
i each. Smoked or Pale. 

We ne oF more, carefully backed and carriage paid, te 
any address in British Isles, 


DELICIOUS BREAKFAST BACON 
Free from Bone. Perfect quality, 10 to 12 Ibs., at 1/2 per hb. 


will send o 












Rail paid. 
E. MILES & CO., BACON FACTORY, BRISTOL, 








Are You Deaf! 
If so, you can be relieved by using 
WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS 
THIS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION is entirely different in construction from 
all other devices and assists where all these and medical skill have failel 
to give relief. THE DRU oe are soft, comfortable and invisible, and haye 


no wire or string attachm 
WRITE FOR PAMPHL. ET, mentioning this paper. 


Wilson Ear Drum Co. British Agent: D. H. WILSON (Dept.9). 





29 Park Rd., Leith, EDINBURGH. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... ave ae0 Soe =. eve — £4,500,000 
| Sd Fund eve —£4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the Chatter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of en 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods receire 











made ‘ your 


ADCO heap 


Nearly all ang bay od is valuable—much 
valuable to burn. ea, bean, potato ra leaves, 
herbaceous rr Sag &c., treated wit ‘A 
will give you a plentiful s joes of RICH ORGANIC 
FERTILISER equal to the finest Farmyard Manu 
at little cost. 

1 cwt. of “ ADCO” makes 2-3 tons of Manure 

Your corn and seed dealer stocks ADCO. 


sibs. 46 
- apeo ACCELERATOR, pod hg mag = green refuse, 281bs. 
ior use with sous materia 8lbs., y 

STANDARD ADCO, i765 Si? a3" ceemie 
rad eat Lge carriage paid to ‘aimed goods station. 

ash with order. 5 










Est 1869, { 








Reduced prices for 5 cwt. or more. 
“ADCO,” LTD., 55° HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
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eo for 26; and 10% for 52. 


| a —— : 
| PERSONAL 


IN. SOCIETY OF ENGLAND.——Life 
np, £5 5s., includes eremation at any 
‘yemstorium at death. Booklet and list of Crematoria 
fee from the Secretary, 23 Nottingham Place, W.1. 
Welbeck 4168. 
ALD SILVER AND JEWELS wanted for rich Ameri- 
t | () an dients. Very high cash price offered for nice 
| ods at the moment by Messrs. Ogden’s, Court Jewellers, 

ij Duke Street, Piccadilly, and at Harrogate. 

















MEDICAL 


100D PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 

Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, In- 
lgestion, Sleeplessness, Loss of Memory, Strokes, are 
wastly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. Prot. Dr. Mladejovsky’s 
“Drosil” Tablets give wonderful and rapid relief. 
Deseriptive Booklet free. Drosil Agency (Box E), 


9 


26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. 











TO LET, &c. 
geo (on creek of River Fal, 2 miles Truro). 





) —Unfurnished house (manageable 2 maids); 3 























ully reception, 4 to 7 bed, dressing and bath rooms; good 
kitchen, and usual offices ; electric light; telephone ; 
dheltered garden ; facre ; Southern slope ; lovely views ; 
_Particulars Miss MORE, St. Clement, Truro. 
. APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
eI, WANTED 
— N Efficient Lady- Secretary can be obtained at the 
apenas A St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
3W.1, Teleph Sloane 7798. 
a 
)§ IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
J —_— — 
n with The Civil Service Commissioners announce a vacancy 
lf and jor an ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS 
fection in their Department. The post will be filled by com- 
NOCO petitive interview. Application must be made by 
Packed Friday, December 6th, on a form which can be obtained 
d from from the Secretary to the Civil Service Commissioners, 
6 Burlington Gardens, London, W. 1. 
The post is open to both sexes. Candidates should be 
Vaiversity graduates with first-class honours in History 
— or English. Experience in teaching will be taken into 
natin account. 
For men the salary begins at £300 per year, and rises 
IAS by annual increments of £25 to £700. There is a cost- 
12 Ibs otliving bonus, which at present is about £123 on a 
salary of £300. For women the annual salary begins 
paid. Ta at £250 and rises to £550 by increments of £20. ‘The 
" bonus on £250 is at present about £111. There is a 
prospect, but no guarantee, of promotion to the post of 
Senior Assistant Director on a scale (for men) of £700 
per Ib. by inerements of £25 to £900 exclusive of bonus. 
Asistant Directors are subject to the usual super- 
IL, annuation rules for the Civil Service. 
— Candidates must be between 23 and 30 years of age 
on the last day for application. In reckoning age for 


this purpose, candidates who served in H.M. Forces 
between August 4th, 1914, and November 11th, 1918, 
may deduct from their actual age any period of service 
letween August 4th, 1914, and December 31st, 1919. 








5 _LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 








| AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 
nd have \) all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ive professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
Which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 

Dept. 9}. Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
URGH. fPOEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
—— LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 


NON SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14, Chairman, (. G. Montefiore, D.D,, M.A. 
Principal : Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 
jucerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
vard of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 














2. 

500,000 Prortien OFFICE HOME CIVIL, LC.S., &e. 
450,000 1928, 16 places; 1929 21 places. 

500,000 DAVIB’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3352. 

wo of 4 N@CRETARTAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING with 


4 written guarantee of a good salaried position on 
een of training. The courses are pl ern sem 
mh languages if required. Postal courses also 
te ie Pros; ectuses and all information from. Mr. 
LD, unford, Kensington College, Bishop’s Road, W. 2. 
fa tit Paddington 9046. Residential accommodation 














































we AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

Young oULEGE, Chelsea, S.W. 3 (day and residential). 
a auto especially to train boys of good education for the 
‘ for maple industry. Probationary term. Appointments 
auch Walified students, Syliabus from the Headmaster. 
m,n [Nversiry OF LONDON. 
IRGANIC A Course of Three Lectures 0 “LES INES 

~ > Lectures on “ LES ORIGINES 

d Manis BET STORIQUES DES LANGUES ROMANES ” will be 
taru MALU BKE petench) by PROFESSOR W. MEYER- 
ADCO. Bonn) r (Professor of Philology in the University of 
wie Oh Mien MOND PDEORD COLLEGE (Regent's Park, N.W.1) 
B1bs 4S EE HOAPAY, TUESDAY and THURSDAY, DECEM- 
3, 56lbs hair 3rd and 5th, at 5.15 p.m. At the First Lecture 
Ne ‘ARDNEW be taken by PROFESSOR EDMUND G. 

the hoe Litt.D., M.A., F.B.A. (Professor of Italian 
mn. niversity) 
re, 









ADMISSION FR EE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
W. 8S. ANGUS, 
Deputy Academic Registrar. 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
‘ouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 

to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 














WINTER TOUR 


_ SOUTH AFRICA, | 
EAST AFRICA, 
INDIA 
by 
s.s. “CITY OF NAGPUR” | 


(16,756 tons displacement) 





From 


LONDON, JANUARY 20, 1939, 
Visiting: 

MADEIRA, ST. HELENA, 

| CAPE TOWN, PORT 

| ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, 

DURBAN, ZANZIBAR, | 

MOMBASA, BOMBAY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Returning - via Suez to 
Marseilles and Plymouth. 


Single tickets issued to all 
Intermediate Ports. | 





For full particulars apply to: 
| ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., 


104-6, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 3. | 


Telephone: AVENUE 9340. ! 




















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
rVHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.— Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
3 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


: % petadbelaatidaddin OF LONDON. 
J 


A Course of Three Lectures on ““ THE ALAI-PAMIRS: 
A GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND OF ORIENTAL 
STUDIES,” will be given by DR. W. R. RICKMERS 
(of Bremen) at the SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 
(Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2) on MONDAY, TUESDAY and 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, 26th and 28th, 1929, 
at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by PROFESSOR F. W. THOMAS, C.1.E., Ph.D., 
y ‘B.A 


M.A., F.B.A. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
W. S. ANGUS, 
Deputy Academic Registrar. 











YOUNG Students received in large, sunny house in 
y Cromwell Road. Preference given to girls from good 
schools. Health and comfort of students 
considered. Supervision as desired by parents. 
Stewart, Box 1593, the Spectator. 


carefully 
Miss 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives 

lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 

liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, 
Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 





private 








BOYS’: SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


I RIDLINGTON SCHOOL, Exst 10rks. Endowed 

School, 120 Boarders, 30 acres, public School lines. 
Bracing climate. Ages 8-19. Inclusive fees £77—-£83. 
0.T.C. Prospectus Headmaster, F. ROYDON 
RICHARDS, M.A. 





from 





ST. ANDREWS. 
I ATHALLAN SCHOOL, near St. Andrews, Fife. 
4 BOYS’ Preparatory School. Opening, January. 
Thorough grounding for Public Schools and R.N.  Ex- 
cellent playing fields. Special attention to health and 
diet —Apply HEADMASTER, Lathallan, Colinsburgh, Fife. 


S': EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
h tion will be held in June, 1930. Scholarships are 
two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhibitions of 
£30. The Major Scholarship of £100 may not be awarded 
if candidates do not show sufficient merit. Candidates 
must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also Bursaries of 
£30 for sons of clergy. Further information can be 
obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward's School, Oxford. 





Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line 
Series discounts :-2}% for 6 insertions ; 





Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


charge] a3 2 
5% for 13; 





FPF\AUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public Schoo 
education at moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 








\USSEX HIGHLANDS.—Home School for a limited 
iy number of little girls and boys. Beautiful sunny 
position with magnificent views. Carefully arranged 
and well-balanced diet. Own fruit and vegetable garden, 
poultry. Open-air lessons on modern lines. Every care 
and attention given to health matters. Especially 
adapted for children from abroad.—Mrs. Hollins, High- 
fields, Crowborough. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ~ 


BERCROMBY PLACE, EDINBURGH.—St. Serr 
ScHOoL FOR GIRLts.—Thorough education from 
Kindergarten to. University entrance. Individual atten 
tion. Moderate fees. Prospectus from the Principal, 
Miss Duffes, M.A. (Hons.). 


he L HALLOWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Fs DITCHINGHAM, NORFOLK. 

Prep. for Oxford and Camb. Joint Board exams. 
Graduate Staff, Trained Nurse, Playing Field, good Gym. 
Bracing air. Sister in Charge. 











mes ERN HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
4VILLA ROSA, Domestic Science School, 
Weston-super-Mure, Somerset.—Prin., Mrs. A. L. LAWS. 


Ge ia SCHOOL, 
T 


IVERTON, DEVON. 
Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grownds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. - Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibition offered annually. 
Prospectus and Form of Application 
SECRETARY. 


I IGHFIELD, 
Principal, 
School for Girls. “ Watford 616.” 


|= COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 

ISLANDS.—Founded 1880. Public School for 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough. 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each per annum, 
and Exhibitions of 20 gueneas each per annum, tenable 
by boarders at the School, are open for competition each 
year. All particulars may be obtained from the 
HEADMISTRESS. 


INDORES,  Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex.— Residential 
4School for Girls in beautiful grounds; sound education 
good health supervision. Principal, Miss L. A. Freeman 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

LONDON, W.5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School 

for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 


YT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON— 
k SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church). 
Recogniz2d by Board of Education. Warm climate. sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 





from «he 





OXHEY 
Miss WALLIS. 
Tele. : 


LANE, WATFORD 
Private Residential 

















_— SUSSEX. 

Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. * Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





W ENTWORTH. 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
CHatRMAN:: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H A., D.D 
Principal : Miss M. Davir, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and leaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth. 


Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


JOLLE, near Lausanne, Lake of Geneva, Switzerland. 

&% MAISON DE LA HARPE. In winter (December 

to March) in own Chalet at Villars-sur-Bex (3,800 ft.) 
FIRST RATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
Lt CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e.. is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
«& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 

















DVICE 











rae FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
kK TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J.& J. PATON. Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion- House, 5053. 
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{CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
Shree range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 

nightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 
P and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Service 
recommended by _ well-known writers.—C.. Griffiths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 





Se pest free to any address.—5 Ibs. Extra Special 
F.O.P., 24s. 6d. ; 5 Ibs. Special F.O.P., 2338..; 5 Ib. 

° ae | . + 4 . 
FO.P;, 21s. ‘ tras 3 riTee 
HAPPY VALLEY TEA ATE,” DARJEELING. 
FFVURKEYS, GEESE.—Large Turkeys, 12s., 15s., 
17s. 6d., 20s. ; splendid Geese, 103., 11s., 12s. ; large 
roasting Fowls, Ducks, 8s., 9s., 10s. pair.’;~ boiling Fowls 
6s.; trussed. New-laid eggs, “3s.. 64. doz.~ .Delicious 
Butter, 2s. 4d. lb., free.—Miss Blanehfield, Bandon, Cork. 
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I ROTAL” MOTOR RUGS made from our f, 
- Harris Tweed yarns, in characteristic i AMoys 
colours ande designs, -" Nothing. like ‘them in theta 


to-day—exceptionally , smart, ‘and -appea ig A 
1 Ald 4 


see ea, SE Hi 
different to the Usual.” Quite the nie + 

can buy for yourself or for your friends ft You 
ticulars on application.—Newall, 246 St er par. 
Scotland. ~~ vy +o Ornoway, 


} EAL Harris and Leyis-Tweeds Rng Tength-at oy 











HERALDRY AND’ GENEALOGY 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC-—-OFFICE* LTD., | of 

/ 2 King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1, specialize in the 
tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every description 
and in designs for all purposes. 











B E AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, stories, &c. Learn 
) this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and ‘“ Guide 8.” free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarle St., W. 
—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. A short 
trial MS. may be sent for Free Criticism, gladly given. 
AROLD CASS, 
Literary and General Typist. 
184 Thurnham Street, Lancaster. 





BOOKS, &c. 

OOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—Now ready, a com- 
prehensive Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, 
books in new condition as first published; but now offered 
at Bargain Prices. Included is an interesting selection 
of Books on Music and Musicians. Post Free.—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-578 Wigmore 

Street, W. 1. + 











EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
J 4 hours profitable; booklet free-—-REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 


| ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptlyexecuted. 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 
S.S. typed 1s. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d.—Miss 
i! Pollard, 86 Ampthill Sq., N.W.1. Museum 3965. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send-stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, §.W.1. 
fh BUREAU OF AUTHORS.—Literary Agents, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. Authors’ 
work placed. Novels, short stories, etc.—Write Manager. 
ia YPEWRITING and Duplicating done at the 
shortest notice, or Shorthand Typists, with or 
without Machines, sent out by the hour or day. Secre- 
taries supplied for Accountancy and Secretarial Work. 
Translations Undertaken. —REGINA BUREAU (Typing 
Department), 1 Thomas Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
Telephone : Mayfair 7140 (8 lines). 


























FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


A ] Large roasting fowls: ducks. 7s. pr.; fat geese 
. 8s. ea.; turkeys, 13s. ea.; young, trussed. 
Post free.—Cox, Cahirmore, Rosscarbery, Cork. 
\XCELLENT fattened Fowls for sale, 8s. to 10s. per 
4 pr. post free.—Hutchins, Reendesert, Bantry, Cork. 
| ‘INEST SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Oats in the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 3} Ibs. 
1/8 ; 7 lbs, 2/9 ; 10 Ibs. 3/9. Special prices for large quan. 
P. pd.—R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 
™ OLDEN Cornish Clotted Cream.—Absolutely pure. 
J Remittance for 1s. 4 oz. sample will procure.— 
Dept. S., Mawnan Farms, Ltd., Falmouth. 
K ENTISH FRUIT,.—Cases cont’ing 30 lbs. Bramley’s 
Seedlings (best cook’g & keep’g), 10 lbs. gd. dessert 
apples, 1 gall. walnuts ; 12s. 6d. car. pd., hf. quan. .7s,— 
L. Ashenden, Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, Canterbury. 
| a Wholemeal and Flour ground™ with the old- 
: fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 
cartons, 7 lb. 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 
quantities.—Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 























TAILORING 


DVICE.—WALTER CUKRALL, WORLD'S LEAD- 
ING TURN-CLOTHES SPECIALIST. 8.B. Over- 
coats from 35s. ; D.B. 40s. Lounge & D.B. Suit 50s. ; 
Costume 40s. ; also dress, dinner, morning suits, uniforms 
& liveries TURNED and beautifully retailored ‘‘ Just like 
New.”’—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Est. here since 1903. 
BIG SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Cos- 
tumes, &c.; turned absolutely like new by our 
expert failors. Alterations and repairs free. Write for 
booklet or send garments for free estimate. Estab. 1906. 
We collect. ’Phone Hampstead: 7445.—THE LONDON 
TURNING CO., Dept-“A., 54 Rosslyn Hill, N. W. 3. 











free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stortioway Scotland 
(iy Md, 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CA ANS 
R -Also all-kinds- of Shetland Woollies, nose . 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Pj 
Isle.” « Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wo 
At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP Prine 
—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price Li BS. 
S. 241, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands” ot” 


SOMETHING NEW '!FOR- BAZAARS 





coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring "big ae 


Rainbow: Pottery Co., Dept.’ “8,” Lindfield, tr 
TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Asliton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield 


TOURS, &c. 
\GYPT AND THE NILE.—Avoid the worst of 
‘4 Winter by joining the Private Escorted Party 
starting Jan. 10th, for Two Months.—N. §, Bisyoy 
F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, $.E.19, 
ORWAY « Northern Caps. 6th Annual Party Julyip 
1930,.-Write C.T.0., Norway House, Cockermouth, 


1 WITZERLAND.—Small escorted party visiting Lenk 
KD) December 21st. -Winter Sports, Dancing, Concert, 
&e.—Full~-details INTERNATIONAL. GURS} 
AGENCY, 21 Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Sq., London 


SWISS RESORTS 





























MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, ete—Call or post. 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. “ 8,” 130 Baker Street, W.1. 
NOCK ROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.’’ World 
J famed ; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, I. Howarth, 
F.Z.S, Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or chemists, 
Boots’ branches, stores. 
OR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
k various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rey. W. D. THompson, Sedbergh. 
H*\ E YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vuleanite), &c. Valuables, any condition, large or small 
quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offer not 
satisfactory. Call or post to the well-known firm.— 
BENTLEY «& CO., 10 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, 
W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 
OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM”’ 
Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
peg or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
2 17s: 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare,.fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 























NDERMATT, 4,738 ft.—The Bellevue.  Englis) 
Pa Clientele. All Winter Sports. From 18 fry, ige, 


L U G A N QO, noren B R ISTOL 


Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild guppy 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. r 


I OCARNO.—GRAND HOTEL PALACE. Lealin 
y 3 








English Family Hotel. Park. From 15s, 








FOREIGN HOTELS 
VANNES, HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny: jj 
beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust ; y. mod.: mp 
h. and ¢. water: ex. cuisine ; tennis.—A. Schaer, prop. 
VAP D’ANTIBES—HOTEL ROYAL.—Situated 
seashore, sunny, 40 rooms, mod. ; spec. terms long 
stay. English Direction. 
N ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. Pint 
vt class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 
Town. Garden Restaurant. 
NA ENTONE, 
N 














HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the = 
No trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minute 
of town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 





V ALESCURE. 
GOLF HOTEL. 
on the Links (Tennis). 
150 Rooms. 100 Baths. 
October 15th to May 15th. 





BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 











a? BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. visitors ; find. Hotel 
re Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. : 
} UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
tion. ‘Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 
YHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
surroundings : every comfort ; moderate terms; 
garage ; "phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park. 











NORNISH RIVIERA.—In a_ delightful position 
/ overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel. Excellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms: Garage. For special winter terms apply: 
Residential Manager, Ship & Castle Hotel, Saint Mawes, 
Cornwall, 
I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and ¢, water and radiator), Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 
XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 
ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 














ee: eee Gt. Britain’s Greatest Hydro- 
Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Prospectus- 
"Phone : Matlock 17. ’Grams: ‘“* Smedley’s, Matlock.” 





YIDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON.—Eaglehurst Private 

KS Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Illustrated Tariff. Tele- 
grams: Eagiehurst. Telephone: 300. 
S: DEVON.—Priv. fam. receive guests ; very comfort- 
K able house ; modern conveniences ; large gdn; sea, 
river and historic town. Excellent train service. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Moderate. Box 1344 Spectator. 


_ ROYAL- YORK .-HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
_ First-class residential, + Fully licensed. “ A.A.; 








Historical associations” (1759). 


R.A.C. Large Garage. 








CAMBRIDGE 
T 


HE | 
BULL HOTEL 


Occupies the finest position, 
close to the principal Colleges. 
PASSENGER LIFT. 
MOTOR GARAGE. 
& & 
LEADING FAMILY 
HOTEL. 


oe ae 
HOTELS IN CONNECTION: 
Queen’s Hotel, Penzance. 
Digby Hotel, Sherborne. 
Royal Hotel, Hayling. 
Telegrams: “ Bull Hotel.” Telephone: 341, 

















rPFORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain 
Fully Licensed, First-class. 200 feet above 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. ’Phone : 2207. 





6 tg HF ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, 4 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private bot 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere al 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff appy 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 

TFXOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dut 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, huntist 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone: Totnes lt 


EFORMED INNS. 














Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNSai 
OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTIATIO 
Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GrorGr’s Hovusk, 193 REE 
STREET, W. 1. 





ONDON. 
4 CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 





Hot and cold water in all rooms. Uniform clit 
yer person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, # 
3ath—-November to April—8s. 6d. Summer mont 
—April to November—10s. Largely patronized 
Clergy and professional classes. 





SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

TFYORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class. _Fiaest 

position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 

cuisine, Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms. 
Rooms with baths. . Garage for.100 cars. Xmas Prog. 

(Pomaray Roslin | Hall Hotel. Perfect for late 

holidays. Garage?’ Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresham. 











I ONDON.-THACKERAY HOTEL, Great Russell® 

4 W.C.1. (Opposite the British Museum.) 

200 Rooms. Electric Fires in all Bedrooms. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 

ge to Stay in London—The Lodge, 1* 
George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and _ Breav® 

5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 64: 

2 guineas weckly. 
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eis PRIVATE LIFE OF TUTANKHAMEN 


mia By G. R. TABOUIS. 16 plates and 17 text illustrations. 15s. net. 
PRICES, “His short reign is certainly one of the turning-points in the history of the world. This reign, so important and so 


List 
. famous, she has set herself to describe, and a most delightful and accurate description she has given. Every state- 


ment is documented, yet she has contrived to make a sort of novel out of it. I trust novel-readers will get hold of 
it. They will have to go far before they find a novel half as interesting.’”—Daily News. 


THE WOMEN OF CAIRO 


Tar By GERARD DE NERVAL. 2 vols, 25s. net the set. 

ie 
‘ss “A vision of dreamland seen through the eyes of a dreamer, for the Orient he so loved and depicted with 
f such exquisite grace and prodigality of colour is a thing of the past. Beneath his magic pen that now-extinct life 


— lives with an existence at once real and phantasmagoric. Both an historical document and a literary masterpiece.’ 
ermouth, -—Sunday Times. 


on THE ADVENTURES OF ZELOIDE 


GUEST 

— By AUGUSTIN-PARADIS DE MONCRIF. Translated by C. K. Scort-Moncrierrr. 10s. 6d. net. 
“His latest book can safely be ranked with his previous successes. Seven tales is all he allows us; znd they are 

a his best. The fabric is borrowed from the Arabian Nights, but it is Moncrii’s artful embroidery that gives 


English 
fis. ine, 
——_ 


‘Ol 
4 

sam JOURNAL OF A WEST INDIA PROPRIETOR 

Leading By M. G. LEWIS. Edited by Mona WItson. 8 plates. 15s. net. 
= ‘This very entertaining work. Lewis took an interest in the pain, merriment, and oddity of individuals, and he 
was responsive to the picturesque splendour of tropical landscape and the romance of adventure with the elements; 
the result is a book which is as readable to-day as when Coleridge praised it.”—J. C. Squire, in Observer. 


them their peculiar charm.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


————~ 
inny ; it 
od. ; run 
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ate THE VAMPIRE IN EUROPE 





eras long 
mo By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 8 plates. 15s. net. 
entre of This is a companion volume to the same author’s recently published 7he Vampire, his Kith and Kin. It presents 


i the evidence on which the previous volume was based, drawing mainly from official sources, civil and ecclesiastical. 
“Vampire legends make an interesting study in folk- lore, horrible and macabre as they must naturally be found.” 


vecupying Fe —Guardian. 
the sea 


ao DREAM OF THE RED CHAMBER 
Translated by CHI-CHEN WANG. Introduction by ArtHur WALEY. 7s. 6d, net. 


“This is an unusually fascinating book. Mr. Wang has done a beautiful piece of work; his English is exquisitely 
lucid. The novel tells a long-drawn-out love-story; it also gives a panorama oi Chinese life. It has a universal 
appeal, especially in its humour. The mixture of simplicity and worldly irony is delightful.”-—Everyman. 


NURSERY LIFE 300 YEARS AGO 


a LUCY CRUMP. 16 plates. 10s. 6d. net. 

ole Phin ‘A valuable addition to the library of the true book-lover; au auihcniic domesiic picture of a Royal household at a 
ibove st. fie time of easy morals; an important record of the upbringing of children in the 17th century. But her real achieve- 
07. ; ment lies in her revelation of the external nature of the child.”—Daily Herald. “A fascinating book.”—Time & 
PEL. 4 lide. “An engrossing record.”—Observer. 
vate hotd Ie 
- ° 4 
ariff apply = 
7 THE SECRET HISTORY OF HENRIETTA = 
ve ee 3y Mme. DE LA FAYETTE. 4 plates. 10s. 6d. net. = 
Totnes !\ Be Contains also La Fayette’s Memoirs of the Court of France. “Feminine genius came to its finest flower in the — 

: atmosphere of the great Courts which gave such exquisite opportunity for seeing life at one remove, and the Secret = 
ie History is a masterpiece. The perfect narrative style . . .’—Nation. “Two vivid ‘and memorable pictures of life = 
INNS a in the Court of the Roi Soleil.”,—New Statesman. ~ 
‘TATION 
fog A HISTORY OF NATIONALISM IN THE EAST 


By HANS KOHN. 16 maps. 25s. net. 

‘There was need of a work such as this. Dr. Kohn has particule ar qualifications, and his account is almost as objec- 
live as can ever be expected. We are given a clear account of the new religious and political movements of the last 
100 years in the countries of the Near East and India. This is a noteworthy book.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


aT, 

REET, Oe 

OW. GAMES AND GAMESTERS OF THE RESTORATION 

ied Introduction by CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN, B.Litt. 4 plates. 10s. 6d. net. 
ance, Lucas’s Lives of the Gamester (1674) shows us Post-Restoration England as a huge gaming house, uniting Court 
: and tavern, and reducing monarchs, dandies, authors, and scoundrels to the same level of morality. Cotton’s 
. Compleat Gamester (1714) is a quaint manual of instruction, with a particularly notable section on Riding. 


Send for 32-page Autumn List. 


— 
uissell ® 





Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 7 
HAN is 
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THE CALL OF THE 
SUN COUNTRY. 


o> + 





There is an old saying that he who knows the Sun Country will always 
hear its call. 


It is the call of Africa and its golden sunshine, that great natural source of 
health and healing which medical science is utilising more and more to-day. 
In the open spaces and mountain air of the Veld or the glorious fresh- 
ness of the ocean resorts, the quality of the temperate sunlight of South 
Africa is supreme. A visit to this Dominion of blue skies combines the 
happy ideal of a complete health holiday with an invigorating change 
of scenes and interests. 


Inclusive and independent tours are now being arranged, with special 
Excursion Sailings from Great Britain in 


December, 1929, and January, 1930. Write 
for Special Tours Programme (** K.I.”). 












Apply : 
The Director of Publicity, 
South African Government Offices, 


Trafalgar Square, London, 
W.C. 2, 


or 


The Leading Tourist Agencies. 
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